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Sociology and the Study of Values’ 
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values as given—as assumptions or data—and seek to determine the 

consequences of their use in a policy recommendation, whereas the 
sociologists, anthropologists and psychologists are more interested in ascertain- 
ing the distribution of values, investigating the origin of values in the person 
and in human interaction, and determining the processes of change in values 
as they are held by people. The complementary nature of these interests may 
be illustrated by a contrived example. The economist raises the question dur- 
ing wartime as to what are the value premises and what are the economic 
consequences, given the agreed-upon value of reallocating productive resources 
rapidly toward the production of military goods, of two policies: one of 
allowing windfall profits and permitting the ‘‘ unfair ’’ redistribution of wealth 
which this entails and the other of forcing this reallocation by political controls 
which coerce people but which minimize the chances of wiping out savings 
through inflation. The sociologist raises the question as to what people’s 
values are with respect to political coercion for the sake of carrying on a war 
and with respect to ‘‘ profiteering” in war industry, and as to what is likely 
to happen to people’s values generally when either of the economist’s policies 
is put into effect. 

In order to indicate the sociologist’s multiple but interrelated interests in 
regard to values, this paper will describe (1) how American sociologists regard 
the study of values in relation to their discipline, (2) what they consider to be 
the nature and origin of values, (3) how they go about studying them in dif- 
ferent fields of human endeavour, and (4) how they go about using them in 
relation to social policy. The concept of ‘‘ values’’ will be defined in connection 
with the discussion of the nature of values. Examples and illustrations will 
be chosen from science as a field of human activity since it is a major interest 
of sociologists and since it will indicate how sociologists go about studying 
values. 


Prraves seven economists, and other social scientists tend to consider 


1This paper was prepared while the author was working under a Rockefeller Foundation 
grant to the University of Minnesota. The author wishes to express his appreciation to the 
Foundation as well as to Professor Leonid Hurwicz for constructive criticism of the first draft of 
this paper. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND THE STUDY OF VALUES 


The first matter requires the exposition of a bit of the history of American 
sociology. One of the motive forces which led to the development of the 
discipline at the end of the nineteenth century was the desire to improve social 
conditions. Many of the pioneers were people with moralistic, religious or 
altruistic sentiments and felt that if they could learn the “facts” about 
society, they would know how to guide people and “‘ help make the world a 
better place to live in”. Two things almost inevitably happened: (1) The 
well-motivated sociologists jumped to policy conclusions too rapidly—that is, 
they made predictions without adequate factual support and when they 
made policy recommendations on the basis of these predictions the recom- 
mendations failed to achieve the expected results. Thus, the early sociologists 
frequently appeared to be just another group of special pleaders whose recom- 
mendations would not ‘‘ work’. (2) They discovered disagreement in their 
ranks as to what the ‘‘ good society ” should be—that is, they reached norma- 
tive conclusions without making explicit their value premises and showing how 
the conclusion was derived partly from these premises with which everyone 
did not agree. The result of these two failures was a reaction toward a ‘‘ pure” 
science position that claimed that sociological science as such had no relation 
to social policy. This reaction took two forms: (1) a belief that sociology must 
modestly limit itself to the discovery of ‘‘ factual truth”, and while it might 
be hoped that wise statesmen and politicians would use this to promote human 
welfare, sociology itself could play no role whatsoever in value or policy choices ; 
(2) a belief that sociology itself should point up the difficulty, or even impos- 
sibility, of effectuating social change. 

The early outstanding representative of the second point of view in the 
United States was William Graham Sumner, whose concepts of the stability and 
inviolability of social tradition influenced social thought far outside the ranks 
of sociologists. An unusually explicit, but not atypical, statement of Sumner’s 
is the following: ‘‘ The truth is that the social order is fixed by laws of nature 
precisely analogous to those of the physical order. The most that man can 
do . . . by his ignorance and conceit (is) to mar the operation of the social 
laws ’’’.[1] Sumner never made explicit the value premise underlying this and 
numerous other statements, that in his opinion it was not good to mar the 
operation of the social laws which had produced the society that existed in his 
day. He was also vague about his factual statement that social laws were 
“precisely analogous ” to physical laws. If he meant nothing more by this 
than that scientists could generalize about human behaviour and make fairly 
accurate predictions from these generalizations, then his factual premise is 
irrelevant to his conclusion that deliberate action cannot change the future 
from what it would be without deliberate action. If he meant that scientific 
laws foretold the future without regard to the conditions under which the 
laws would operate in the future, he was wrong in his factual premise—in 
regard to both social laws and physical laws. The laws of the physical universe 
cannot, of course, be marred by human ignorance and conceit, and if the 
laws of the social order are similar in nature, neither can they be so marred. 
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The first-named “‘ pure science ’”’ approach was more moderate, and it may 
be typified by William F. Ogburn. Ogburn is in favour of the promotion of 
human welfare, but believes that the most sociologists as sociologists can do 
about it is to bring “‘ relevant ”’ facts to the attention of politicians and other 
action people. One of his best known contributions to sociology, however, 
is his ‘‘ cultural lag ’’ concept which means that social institutions and ideolo- 
gies change less rapidly than the ‘‘ technological base ”’ and that social problems 
frequently result from the failure of the former to change in harmony with 
natural developments in the latter. Since he considers these social problems 
as matters upon which people will generally agree are undesirable, he implicitly 
holds the value premise that it is good for society to eliminate cultural lag. 
Perhaps it is better—to use a different value premise—to keep the different 
parts of culture out of harmony with each other, or even to adjust technology 
to social institutions under some circumstances? The factual question can 
also be raised as to whether there is a harmony—and a moving out of harmony 
—of the different aspects of culture. Ogburn’s theory assumes a functional 
relationship among the various “ parts ’’ of culture, which is a factual premise 
that has not been demonstrated. 

These points of view were dominant in American sociology during the 
1920’s and 1930’s, during which time there was a much-needed experience 
with the use of techniques of empirical research. However, this movement 
toward ‘‘ pure” science was associated, perhaps accidentally, with a reaction 
against large-scale theory building and against the deductive methods of the 
economist.[2] 

Sociology saw itself as an inductive science, gradually accumulating facts 
and generalizations about man’s behaviour in group settings. Some sociologists 
continued to study ‘‘ social problems ”’ which were considered sources of human 
unhappiness, not so much because they had this quality of causing un- 
happiness but because they represented observable behaviour which others 
expected them to study and teach about. Still, the relative prestige of the 
study of social problems went down in relation to the study of more abstract, 
seemingly more ‘‘ value-free’’, behaviour, such as child development and 
social organization. It now seems almost inconceivable, but even teachers 
of social problems courses in universities sought to avoid all reference to 
values.[3] 

There were several reactions against the dominance of this ‘‘ pure em- 
pirical science ”’ point of view among sociologists, beginning in the late 1930's. 
Perhaps the first of these was transmitted from Europe through a translation 
of the work of Karl Mannheim,[4] which helped to give rise to a small branch of 
sociology known as ‘‘ the sociology of knowledge’. His central contention was 
that ‘‘ conditions ” surrounding an individual give rise to his values and these, 
in turn, control his perception, thought and behaviour. One of Mannheim’s 
emphases was that science is a part of culture and cannot completely transcend 
the basic assumptions, the values, the selective characteristics of the culture 
within which the scientists have grown up and received their socialization. 
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Sociologists (or anyone else) can study these cultural limitations on scientists 

and while they cannot eliminate them, they can point them up to a certain 

extent, so that scientists may be able to take them into consideration.[5] 
Mannheim’s notion of truth was not that it was something to be discovered 


by steady accumulation of facts but that it was a whole which any one person . 


could learn to see from only one of a few aspects, depending on his culture, 
his group affiliations, his social class, etc. He did not consider truth itself 
to be relative, but that man’s perception of truth was inevitably limited by 
the biological, geographic, and social conditions forming and constituting his 
mental equipment. Mannheim and other sociologists of knowledge—of whom 
Louis Wirth [6] was the outstanding American example—consequently urged 
the study of values—as an important part of the mental equipment of scientists, 
as of other men—in their relation to science, including the science of sociology. 
There have been a few noteworthy studies in the sociology of knowledge 
framework, but in general sociologists have been slow to take up Mannheim’s 
suggestions. 

Another challenge, effectively if not rigorously stated, came from the 
American sociologist, Robert S. Lynd, in 1939. Its nature is suggested by the 
title of his book, Knowledge for What? [7] Lynd restated, in clear and challeng- 
ing language, the motivation of the first generation of sociologists—namely, 
that science should be used for human betterment. His challenge was accepted 
by some sociologists, not only because they felt that the dominant ‘‘ fact- 
finding ’’ tradition of their generation led them into ‘‘ meaningless’ work, 
but because the Second World War opened many paying opportunities for 
sociologists to engage in practical research that was considered to enhance 
the war effort. Lynd undoubtedly had some ideas concerning what con- 
stituted human betterment with which other sociologists and non-sociologists 
would not agree. Also, he failed to specify precisely the role of the social 
scientist in relation to policy. 

A third major reaction of this period was set off by a methodological ap- 
pendix of An American Dilemma, a study of the American Negro problem 
under the senior authorship of Gunnar Myrdal.[8] In this work the methodo- 
logical opinion was expressed, and was exemplified by the study, that the 
social scientist almost invariably uses some kind of value premises and that it 
was the obligation of the scientist to make his value premises explicit rather 
than to leave them hidden. Myrdal also suggested that, while the social 
scientist as scientist is free to choose any value premises he wishes, his work 
has a better chance of gaining acceptance and utilization if he chooses value 
premises that are in harmony with those of the culture in which he carries 
on his study. Several suggestions for sociology grew out of this point of view : 
That studies be made of the value premises implicit in scientific work, that 
studies of human behaviour be made within an explicit and consistent value 
framework, that studies be made of the dominant values of the culture. These 
suggestions were taken up by certain sociologists. The combined influence 
of Mannheim, Wirth, Lynd, and Myrdal and their followers has once more 
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made respectable among sociologists the study of values in relation to science 
and of social problems in relation to social policy. 

In the meantime, there has been a continuing study of the elements of 
culture (by anthropologists as well as by sociologists), and some of these have 
value components,[9] so that there has been an increasing knowledge about 
the nature of cultural values even if these have not until recently been seen 
as related to scientific activity itself. The relevant discoveries about the 
characteristics of social values in general will now be summarized and their 
possible implications for social science be suggested. We shall assume a 
definition of a value as an attitude held by an individual or group toward 
an object—material or nonmaterial, ‘‘ real” or ‘‘ imaginary ’—such that the 
object is esteemed, as something worthy of choice, so that in relation to the be- 
haviour of those who hold it the value has a “‘ should ”’ or ‘‘ ought ”’ quality.[10] 
Negative values may also be recognized, for which the definition applies 
by adding a negative throughout. We shall now consider the main general 
findings of sociology with respect to values. 

First, sociologists have found that values help to give organization and 
direction to behaviour.[11] Where choices must be made, values guide the 
selection of the choice which is actually used in- behaviour. 

Sociologists and many psychologists hold that the human infant is born act- 
ing in almost a random fashion in response to a large number of independent 
external stimuli, internal pressures, tensions, reflexes, etc., as distinguished 
from other animals which also have a good number of preformed complex 
behaviour patterns, known as instincts.[12] These random “ impulses ’’—to 
use a collective term that has not been adequately defined except to distinguish 
it from instincts—give the infant primary drives but not direction or organiza- 
tion for his behaviour. The organization of behaviour, with direction and 
purpose, must be learned. The learning can occur by accidental conditioning 
or purely individual trial-and-error, but most of it occurs, through various 
psychological mechanisms, in response to the expectations of other people 
who already bear a culture. Values, along with ‘‘ meanings ’’,[13] are the 
components of this culture, and the developing individual learns these values 
in his interactions with others. Some values are fairly common throughout 
the society which bears a given culture ; other values are found only in special 
groups within the larger society. The typical individual in our society learns 
the values of the general society during childhood and adolescence, and learns 
and adopts values of special groups as he enters the latter throughout his 
lifetime. 

While it is possible for an individual to create a value all by himself, most 
values have a social origin in one or both of two senses: (1) As individuals we 
learn, accept (perhaps unconsciously), and conform to the values of our formal 
and informal teachers who are already relatively mature members of the 
society when we are developing as potential members of it; (2) What we 
learn as ‘‘ facts” or “‘ meanings ’’, including the language in which our thinking 
is couched—which are non-valuational elements in culture—set limits to what 
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we can value and encourage us to set values on some things while we ignore 
the ‘‘ existence” of other things. For example, if our culture does not define 
bird’s nest soup as an edible object, or even as an object at all, we cannot value 
it except when we come in contact with Chinese culture, in which I understand 
it has a meaning anda value. Another simple example: anthropologists tell 
us that certain languages have up to a score of different words for the acts for 
which we use a single verb such as ‘‘ to smell”. In a society which has this 
in its language, people are undoubtedly much more prone to evaluate differ- 
ently the various acts of smelling than we are with our single word. In our 
own language we recognize different meanings for the verb “‘ to love”’, for 
example. 

Many scientists dislike the idea that their values are social, since they 
like to think of themselves as purely individual and creators of their own 
destiny. They like to object to certain aspects of what is established, and 
their behaviour perhaps shows a somewhat-larger-than-average degree of 
social deviation. But individualism of this sort is itself a characteristic of 
Western culture, and especially of the sub-culture known as Western science, 
so that their types of deviation constitute conformity to certain values of the 
culture. In the second sense in which we say that most values are social in 
origin, most values of scientists are also social in so far as the culture has 
set the pattern and form of thinking as well as providing much of the content 
for thought. While we have said that a value may be purely individual, 
either such a value would be a commonplace adjustment to a physiological 
need (such as a positive attitude towards an individually-learned sex act) or it 
would be unique, and each scientist is not unique in many respects even if, as a 
group, scientists tend to be individualistic. Even in the first sense in which 
we have described most values as social—in the sense of conformity to the 
expectations of those with whom we interact—most values of scientists are 


probably social (although this assertion needs empirical proof). The reason. | 


we suspect this to be true is that when scientists are obliged by their work to 
make value choices, these value choices are usually readily accepted by their 
fellow scientists, and even the non-scientific members of the community very 
rarely regard them as complete heretics to be eliminated from the society at 
all costs. Even if scientists made a lot of purely individual value choices 
which their fellow scientists did not accept, and the non-scientists were too 
ignorant of what was going on to burn.or exile the deviationist scientists, 
such values, by their very nature, would play little role in the cumulative history 
of the discipline. It is only rarely that a novel value choice created by a 
scientist can be transmitted to his fellow scientists or students so that it 
becomes part of the subculture of the scientific discipline. 

Thus, our first and most important sociological assertion about values is 
that they are mostly social in origin and that they help to give direction and 
organization to behaviour. If one does not wish to accept the full statement 
that the overwhelming majority of values found among functioning members 
[14] of our society are social in origin, or that values and meanings are the 
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primary source of direction and organization in behaviour, he might agree that 
certain very important values are social and that these help to give direction 
and organization to certain important kinds of behaviour. 

Secondly, sociologists have discovered that not all values are explicit, 
deliberate, or even conscious. Some philosophers have known this for a long 
time, but perhaps psychiatrists, anthropologists and sociologists have had the 
merit of developing techniques to demonstrate this concretely and system- 
atically. Anthropologists and sociologists have shown that much of a given 
culture is covert—not recognized and perhaps even ‘“‘ unimagined ’’ by persons 
who conform to it.[15] It is even conceivable that a culture is like an ice- 
berg, more of it beneath the surface than what appears above it. It may very 
well be that the value elements in culture tend to be on the overt side, but we 
do occasionally come across some covert values. It is difficult to cite examples 
of covert values in our own culture because (1) by their very nature they 
are not apparent, (2) we probably have some unconscious resistance to recog- 
nizing them, and (3) no reliable instruments have yet been developed for 
detecting them.[16] Various writers have suggested that hatred of cities, 
disdain for peace, desire for untrammelled sex behaviour are unconscious 
values widely held among members of our society even though a relatively 
small proportion of people recognize them as their values.[17] 

Scientists pride themselves on making all steps in their thinking and 
procedure explicit, so it is likely that their values are more overt than those 
of the man in the street. But it is possible that scientists have not uncovered 
all the value premises in their work. In the past decade, during which some 
sociologists have sought to uncover hidden value premises in some branches of 
our discipline, they have turned up many.[18] Perhaps sociology has been 
an especially promising field to mine because of its history of rejection of value 
analysis, but let not our brother sciences deride us until they systematically 
prospect their own fields. 

A third discovery about values in general is that a given individual (or 
group, or society) may hold ambivalent and/or essentially contradictory values. 
This is made possible by the fact that values are sometimes unconscious and 
by the fact that man sometimes thinks in logic-tight compartments. An 
example of contradictory values may be taken from intergroup relations. It 
has been found that those who dislike Jews because they are “‘ pushing ” also 
dislike them because they are “‘ clannish”’, and that the negative stereotype 
of Negroes includes both ‘‘ aggressiveness” and over-submissiveness.[19] 
I know of no evidence as to how much of this inconsistency occurs in science, 
but the possibility that it does occur might be worth exploring. 

A fourth characteristic of values in general is that they can have differing 
degrees of influence on behaviour. On the one hand, they can be highly 
coercive, but on the other hand their influence on our activity can be so weak 
- as to be almost imperceptible. The milder ones may be harder to detect but 
they can have considerable influence over long periods of time It may be that 
some of the scientist’s blindness to values in his own work is due to the mild 
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manner in which his values work on him. Probably more sensitive techniques 
need to be developed for the detection of weak value orientations. 

It is relevant to turn now to techniques sociologists and other empirical 
social scientists have developed for the detection of values and the measure- 
ment of their influence. A first technique to be described is that invented 
out of the sociology of knowledge. This is a systematic description of the 
position of the individual (or the group) studied, and the correlation of this 
position with his attitudes and behaviour choices. As it might relate to the 
scientist, this technique calls for a description of the class origins of scientists, 
the rewards and deprivations characteristically accorded them, their vested 
interests, the social contacts they make or do not make in their daily lives, 
whether they are heavily weighted by one sex, age, or other category of the 
population, and so on. After this information is collected, non-scientists 
with approximately these same characteristics should be compared with non- 
- scientists with other characteristics, in respect to all observable manifestations 
of values. If significant differences appear between these two groups of non- 
scientists in such a way that the value manifestations of the non-scientists 
with characteristics similar to those of the scientists are similar to the value 
manifestations of the scientists in their scientific work, the latter are said to be 
manifesting these values because of their social position and not because of any 
inherent quality in their science. This technique of the sociology of knowledge 
may not be said to offer definitive proof of the conclusion to which it comes, 
since it is based on mere correlation, but it offers partial evidence worthy of 
tentative acceptance. No such study has yet been made about scientists, but 
starts have been made on such segments of the population as labour leaders 
and government employees.[20] That some sociologists take this as seriously 


applying to the work of scientists is evidenced in the occasional biographical | 


statement accompanying a sociological study, presented ostensibly to permit 


the reader to discount the author’s possible biases arising from his background. 


and present position in society.[21] There is a danger of misuse in the sociology 
of knowledge approach: some sociologists who advocate it tend to give the 
impression that the scientist is to be analysed i in terms of his biases and his 
social position only rather than also in terms of his intrinsic contribution to 
science. Actually, Mannheim considered the work of even a seriously biased 
scientist to have merit as depicting an aspect of the truth. In any case, 
there is no excuse for failure to give a dispassionate appraisal of a scientist’s 
work regardless of who or what the scientist is. 

A second sociological technique for the study of values is their description, 
measurement, and comparison among different segments of the population, 
or between two or more time periods in the history of a given group. There 
are several techniques for the ‘‘ measurement ” of values,[22] and while none 
of them can be considered completely adequate, they undoubtedly serve to 
describe approximately the distribution of values.[23] 

Thousands of different values have been described for hundreds of groups 
in the population and many interesting and theoretically significant compari- 
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sons have been made. Community studies, for example, now often include 
chapters entitled ‘‘ The Value Systems of X Community”. Tomy knowledge 
there has not yet been, however, a systematic study of the values of scientists 
and a comparison of them with other groups in the population.[24] It should 
be of interest to determine whether they have characteristic values, sharply 
distinguishable from those of the rest of the population, and if so, to speculate 
on how this reflects itself in the conduct of scientific work. 

A third technique used by some sociologists for the study of values is the 
logical analysis of conclusions of social science studies to detect implicit value 
premises. This is the technique introduced into sociology by Myrdal, who is 
trained as an economist, and it has met with only casual use by sociologists 
who have no tradition of using deductive techniques. Myrdal and his fol- 
lowers have used it to show J/aissez-faire and conservative biases in certain 
sociological writings.[25] Philosophers, of course, have advocated the technique 
of logical analysis to detect implicit value premises, but no one has yet systemat- 
ically applied it to social science research. The use of the methods of content 
analysis [26] is a valuable prior step in the logical analysis of conclusions to 
detect implicit value premises. Content analysis aims to lay bare the details 
of content and form of a communication, be it an ordinary piece of writing or 
expressive work of art. It does this by formulating significant categories and 
counting the number of occasions in which the material analysed fits into 
these categories. The method has been used to analyse the values in political 
propaganda and in popular literature.[27] An extension of the method might 
be developed to determine values underlying music, the fine arts, and archi- 
tecture. Efforts along these lines have been commenced by the sociologists 
John Mueller and Hugh Duncan. 

We shall now list the points at which choice-making enters into scientific 
research, so as to indicate the foci for fruitful value analysis in science. Our 
general proposition is that scientific method is not completely determined, 
but leaves open many “ arbitrary ” choices for the scientist to make, and that 
the scientist’s choices at these points are not mere random expressions of his 
free will but reflect his general cultural and scientific subcultural background. 
Several of the following points have been repeatedly called attention to by 
other writers, but I do not know of any scientist who has paid much attention 
to them collectively. 

(1) The problem for research is a matter for choice by the scientists. This 
seems to be a trite observation, but it is actually of tremendous consequence 
when we recognize two related propositions: (a) Only certain topics for re- 
search lead to fruitful development of science ; (0) the general culture and the 
many subcultures in which scientists are formed and developed sensitize them 
to certain topics of research and blind them to other topics. We need only 
reflect on the wasted efforts of ancient, medieval, and Oriental scientists, des- 
pite their numerous careful observations, to realize the significance of the 
value-choice made by a scientist when he chooses a topic of research. 

(2) The limitation of the ‘‘ range of admissable hypotheses” [28] is a 
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necessary matter for choice by the scientists. In finding one tested hypothesis 
acceptable while other hypotheses are rejected, the scientist operates within a 
limited framework of hypotheses: Some others he knows about but does not 
consider seriously (e.g. extra-sensory perception ; supernatural determination ; 
‘‘ freedom of the will ’’), while still others probably lie outside the realm of his 
present conception and require further developments of culture before they 
are conceived. The history of science provides many instances where one 
scientist found empirical support for a hypothesis which other scientists found 
inadmissible, until the general culture changed so that scientists could ‘“‘ re- 
discover ’* the buried hypothesis and consider it admissible. An example is 
Gregor Mendl’s formulation of the laws of genetic inheritance which was 
completely ignored for several decades after he published it. Various branches 
of ‘‘ modern ’’ mathematics were known to the ancient Greeks, but they were 
not followed up or “ rediscovered’ for two millennia or more. Archimedes 
used integration, but it was not used again until Leibniz did; Appolonius 
discovered analytic geometry, but it was not rediscovered until Descartes 
did ; Eudoxus invented the theory of irrational numbers, but it was ignored 
until the 1880’s (revived by Dedekind). The recognition of these historical 
facts still does not make present-day scientists any the more willing to recognize 
that certain hypotheses, now considered to be non-admissible, may some day 
be considered admissible—including tested hypotheses now lying “ buried ” 
in the professional literature. Such is the profoundly powerful effect of our 
culture on our scientists, which does not allow them to conceive that what is 
presently unconceived may some day be conceivable. 

(3) The concepts used by scientists to formulate their problems and 
hypotheses is another source of arbitrary restriction on scientists. Students 
of linguistics have demonstrated empirically that the concepts with which 
men think guide the selection and organization of their percepts, and that ~ 
there is a close relationship between the form and content of language, on the - 
one hand, and other aspects of culture (including science), on the other.[29} 
The history of science shows revolutionary consequences of the introduction 
of such concepts as process, parsimony, probability, and evolution. I submit 
that these are not only scientific inventions in the sense that they would have 
inevitably been developed by scientists in the course of their own progressive 
thought processes, but that they are also a function of the changes going on 
in the general culture. An illustration of the possible implications of the shift 
in the use of concepts may be given by the nineteenth century change from 
the use of the terms “natural” and ‘‘ unnatural” (related to theological 
notions of natural law) to ‘‘ normal ’’, “‘ healthy ”’, ‘‘ abnormal ”’, “‘ unhealthy ” 
(which are essentially terms from physical biology). The latter terms have 
been readily applied to psychic and social phenomenon, as our culture is still 
in the groove of biological determinism. . 

(4) The techniques of research are sometimes a matter of choice for the 
scientists. Perhaps this statement should be limited to the social scientists, 
but it is at least true in social science that the canons of scientific method do 
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not always clearly prescribe the procedure—experimental, statistical, analytic 
—to be followed in the testing of an hypothesis, and the scientist must make 
a choice. Using ‘‘ technique” in the narrower sense, there are constant 
choices to be made: In statistics, for example, there is a choice to be made 
among five measures of central tendency, various “‘ levels of confidence ”’ in 
deciding upon the reliability of a measure or a difference, the class limits to be 
used in calculating a chi-square, and so on. One choice does not always lead 
to the same “‘ scientific conclusion” as another choice. The history of even 
statistical studies in the social sciences is replete with replications that failed 
to reach the same conclusion,[30] and difference in choice of specific technique 
is probably one cause of this fact. 

(5) The form of conclusion is a matter for choice by the scientists. The 
form of the conclusion is the style in which research findings are presented. 
Among the possible scientific forms for presenting research findings are the 
following : (a) ‘‘ If a, then b, holding constant c,d,e .. .”; (b) ‘‘ If you want 
to achieve 5, given condition a, the best thing to doisc,d,e ...’; (c)‘‘aand 
b now exist ; c and d are therefore likely to follow ’’. These and other forms of 
conclusion are equally compatible under the canons of science, and in a sense 
they are equivalent, but they tend to have different effects on the future 
development of research, and the scientific procedures which lead to them are 
somewhat different—that is, they sensitize the scientist to look for different 
things.[31] 

These points at which scientists must make choices are so important that 
they lead us to a recognition that science can never be value-free but must con- 
tain a strong strain of cultural and individual choices. The cultural variable is 
probably the more important. The physicist Robert S. Cohen refers to it as 
the Zetigeist : 


I would say that men always go with the Zettgeist ; when they seem to oppose 
it, they do so within it, not against it, thereby revealing contradictory tendencies 
within it. We, as self-conscious and society-conscious thinkers, recognize that the 
sources of creative scientific theory—the ideas, analyses, visions of models, formal 
systems, experimental devices, and so forth—may exist in any aspect of human 
experience whatsoever ; and we are receptive to the notion that all human events, 
even creative acts, have their genesis in other ascertainable parts of human culture.[32] 


Thus, each choice that a scientist must make must be made in terms of indivi- 
dual or cultural values, and the less aware the scientist is of this fact—few 
scientists to-day seem to be explicitly aware of it—the more likely is the value 
to be cultural rather than individual (because an individual value is likely to 
be recognized by other scientists. The truly scientific adjustment to this fact 
is not to ignore it nor to deny it, but to recognize and examine it and to specify 
as far as possible all the choices, with their value bases, that enter into specific 
pieces of scientific research. We cannot eliminate choices, values, or biases 
from scientific research, but we can specify them, so that other scientists can 
perceive our limitations and be able to specify alternative choices. We can 
also study the value-choices that have been made in science. We are more 
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likely to be aware of purely individual values since we can readily compare 
them with other individual values, but we are much less likely to be aware of 
deep-lying cultural values since everyone has the same ones and we have no 
ground from which to gain perspective toward them. There is a job to be done 
—by sociologists, anthropologists, psychiatrists and psychologists—in isolating 
these values that have played a role in the history of science and detecting 
their consequences for the subsequent development. of science. 

Let us next consider what the-role of sociologists should be, as scientists, 
[33] in relation to the formation of policy. There is little agreement among 
sociologists on this matter. On the one hand, there are those who still hold 
that the sole job of the sociologist is to find the facts and arrive at generaliza- 
tions which may or may not be useful to men of affairs. These, like William 
F. Ogburn, who was mentioned earlier in this paper, insist that the introduc- 
tion of values is outside the scientific enterprise but nevertheless select problems 
for research that are of interest to men of affairs and use concepts like “‘ cultural 
lag ’’ which have values built into them. Other sociologists recognize that the 
meaningful explanation of a research finding often requires the introduction 
of a value premise which implies suggestions for policy. Maclver, for example, 
in describing the role of a sociologist as a teacher, says: 
. . « you’re discussing a housing shortage in some part of the country. But why 
call it a shortage. A shortage is not a “ fact” but a conclusion to be borne out by 


the evidence. And why deal with it at all if you’re eschewing values altogether. 
The facts are of interest because they have meaning for us. If you exclude the 


meaning your teaching is dead. If you include it you cannot altogether exclude 
values.[34] 

Still other sociologists, recognizing that their researches require the intro- 
duction of value premises, seek to acquire them in an “‘ objective’ way by 
using the values prevalent in the culture. Ernest W. Burgess and his co- 
workers, for example, in studying happiness in marriage asked couples to 
rate themselves, their friends, and their relatives along a five-point scale 


ce 


from ‘‘ very happy” to ‘‘ very unhappy” with respect to their ‘‘ marital 
adjustment ’’.[35] Answers to a questionnaire covering a wide range of 
specific characteristics of the marriage were then correlated with these ratings, 
and those answers showing a high correlation were formed into a criterion of 
marital success. This criterion was recognized to have values built into it 
and to have “‘ policy’ implications, but the values and implications could 
not be laid at the door of the authors except in so far as they were responsible 
for getting people to express their own cultural values. Wirth has attempted 
to outline a broader programme for the sociologist in relation to values that 
may be used in policy. 

The sociologist is beginning to understand that in respect to values his contribu- 
tion consists in their analysis in the light of the assumptions upon which they rest, 
the incidence and intensity of their acceptance, their internal consistency, their 
hierarchical order and mutual compatibility and interdependence, their attainability, 
their means of inplementation, the cost and probable consequences of effectuating 
them, and related questions.[36] 
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It is doubtful that many sociologists have made systematic use of Wirth’s 
suggestions. 

One of Wirth’s suggestions—determining the probable consequences of 
effectuating values—needs further specification since it is the chief means by 
which sociological science can be related to policy. A policy is the action 
conclusion of a complex composed of value premises and factual premises.[37] 
The relevant facts are sought for and then organized to provide a series of 
predictions regarding relevant future conditions. Each prediction is con- 
tingent upon external uncontrollable circumstances and upon controllable 
policy decisions. These predictions, and the probabilities assigned to them, 
are then examined in the light of alternative values, in order to determine 
which of the predicted future conditions is most desirable in view of each 
of the values. The combinations of values, predictions, and probabilities are 
then presented to the policy maker for choice. In doing this, the scientist 
has made up his own mind that the policy maker is worthy of scientific aid 
in the light of his own values. When the policy maker chooses the future 
condition which he would most like to have occur, the scientist then looks 
back in his analysis to what policy decision would have the greatest probability 
of achieving this condition. Cost, feasibility, and other such technical matters 
are also considered in arriving at the “‘ best’ policy decision. 

There are three types of things that can go wrong in this process : (1) The 
techniques of arriving at the contingent and factual predictions are not adequate 
in some way; (2) the value premises are not fully specified or not properly 
related to the facts in some way ; (3) faulty logic is used in going through the 
steps of the process. Handling the values should normally be the easiest 
part of the scientist’s task (difficulties on the factual side may be so insur- 
mountable that the scientist may believe it useless for him to have any relation 
to policy-making). Sociologists have such difficulties with values at the 
present time, not because of the latter’s intrinsic role in relation to science 
and policy, but because of the sociologists’ failure to understand this role. 
If they wish to utilize fully their potentialities as scientists, sociologists need 
to learn more about the role of values in relation to science, and to recognize 
that there need be no confusion between facts and values: values can be best 
fulfilled when they are related to the policy-formation process only after the 
factual predictions have been made (recognizing, of course, that the values 
help to decide what facts are relevant in the first place, and otherwise to play a 
role in the choice-making necessary in science in the other ways that we have 
previously considered). 

If the sociologist’s contention be accepted that values are predominantly 
social in origin, and that their acceptance is a function of the position of an 
individual in society, which in turn influences the selection of those with 
whom he is likely to interact, the sociologists ought to play a major role in 
the analysis of values and their effect on science and policy. That they have 
not probably reflects the general inadequacies of a young discipline getting 
under way and the special history of sociology with its naive desire to gain 

B 
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respectability by eschewing values that were considered to lie in the realm 
of philosophy and reform.[38] Sociology now seems to be moving toward the 
stage of maturity where it may be able to use values as the more established 
sciences use them (both in policy-making and in extending knowledge) and to 
help study values as they operate in science. 


NOTES 


_ 4. “ Reply to a Socialist ’, in The Challenge of Facts and Other Essays (New Haven : 
Yale University Press, 1914), pp. 55-62. Quoted by Merle Curti, The Growth of American 
Thought (New York: Harper, 1951), p. 638. 

2. It was assumed that truth could be arrived at through inductive procedures 
only; their bias against deduction led the ‘ pure scientists” illogically to associate 
the deductive discovery of truth with the reformistic approach. 

3. Probably the first of our contemporaries to react against the avoidance of values 
in teaching social problems was Richard C. Fuller, but this was not so much because 
he would have inserted values into his methodology as because he had a theory that 
conflicts of values were the source of social problems: ‘‘ We have been so zealous in 
our crusade to remove bias and value-judgments from the mind of the teacher of social 
problems that we have also removed value-judgments from the thing we are studying. 
This is a fundamental error. We have stupidly ignored the very thing which not only 
gives rise to the social problem in the first place but which also impedes its solution, 
and that is the conflict between two or more sets of values.”’” Fuller would thus want 
sociologists to emphasize the study of values and conflicts between them as social data. 
(Richard C. Fuller, ‘‘ The Problem of Teaching Social Problems ’’, American Journal of 
Sociology, 44 [November, 1938], 418-19.) 

4. Ideology and Utopia (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1936), translated by Louis 
Wirth and Edward Shils. 

5. There are various philosophical issues and empirical questions raised by Mann- 
heim’s hypothesis which we cannot explore here. What happens, for example, if a 
man is aware that his class background is likely to give him a certain bias toward economic 
questions, and so he leans over backward to compensate for this possible bias ? I do 
not need to accept Mannheim’s hypothesis without qualification and without further 
empirical evidence to assert that it encouraged a study of values or “ biases ”’ by sociolo- 
gists, that it suggested a technique for the study of values, and that it stimulated a more 
critical attitude by sociologists toward research findings. 

6. Wirth, more perhaps than Mannheim, emphasized the role of values amongst all 
the influences on thought. Note, for example, Wirth’s assertion in which the word 
“‘ interests ’’ may be replaced by “ values”: “‘ Every assertion of a ‘ fact’ about the 
social world touches the interests of some individual or group.” (Wirth’s Preface to 
Ideology and Utopia, op. cit., p. xvii.) 

7. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939. 

‘8. Gunnar Myrdal, with the assistance of Richard Sterner and Arnold Rose, An 
American Dilemma (New York: Harper, 1944), pp. 1035-64. 

9. Perhaps W. I. Thomas was the only sociologist until recently to call them 
“values”. Sumner spoke of the “ folkways ’’, Durkheim of the “ collective representa- 
tions ”’, and other sociologists used other terms to refer to cultural elements which were 
at least partly valuational in character and which a given society demanded that its 
adherents conform to in some degree. 

10. According to our definition, a value is a state of mind or a mental quality. When 
it expresses itself in behaviour, we shall call it a value-choice. Our definition assumes 
some degree of relationship between mental states and behaviour, but we cannot here 
go into the complicated question of the relation between mind and behaviour. 
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11. This research goes back to Charles Horton Cooley at the turn of the century ; 
see his Human Nature and the Social Order (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902). 
For a recent summary of sociological studies of child development, see James 
H. S. Bossard, The Sociology of Child Development (New York: Harper, 2nd edition, 
1953): 

12. There is some controversy as to whether human sucking, sneezing, coughing, and 
yawning should not be called instincts in the sense used by zoologists as innate, invariant, 
complex behaviour patterns. If they are thought of as instincts, they may be considered 
as too minor to affect our discussion. There are also many innate reflexes and some 
groups of related tensions and pressures (such as sex) upon the basis of which individuals 
tend to learn very readily an organized behaviour pattern of a certain sort, but this learned 
pattern is not invariant. 

13. A “‘ culture ”’ in the social psychological sense consists of meanings and values 
which are communicated from at least one person to another. The word “ meanings ”’ 
is used as equivalent to definitions such as would be found in dictionaries except that they 
are in our heads and we act on the basis of them even if they do not quite always match 
what is in the dictionary. A meaning indicates how the object is to be used, how it 
reacts if sensed or stimulated in certain ways, and all the other kinds of information about 
it which a good dictionary provides. Our definition of a culture permits it to be held 
by as few as two persons, but when a common group of communicated meanings and 
values are held by fewer than all the members of the society it is preferably and commonly 
spoken of as a “‘ subculture’. The term “ culture ’”’ thus is usually reserved to a group 
of meanings and values common to all (or practically all) of the functioning members of 
the society. In thus giving a social psychological definition of culture we indicate that 
“ material culture ” does not consist of physical objects, but of the meanings attributed 
to these objects. An archaeologist infers the meaning which some ancient object had 
for the past society in which it was used and thus learns something about that society’s 
culture. The meaning which that object has in our own culture is that it is such and 
such a kind of archaeological discovery. 

14. We say “‘ functioning members ” to exclude young children, the feeble-minded 
and the psychotic. 

15. Edward Sapir, ‘‘ The Unconscious Patterning of Behaviour in Society”, in 
E. S. Dummer (ed.), The Unconscious: A Symposium (New York: Knopf, 1928) ; 
F. Stuart Chapin, “‘ Latent Culture Patterns of the Unseen World of Social Reality ”’, 
American. Journal of Sociology, 40 (July, 1934), 61-68 ; Clyde Kluckhohn, “ Patterning 
as Exemplified in Navaho Culture ’’, in L. Spier, A. I. Hallowell, and S. S. Newman (eds.), 
Language, Culture, and Personality : Essays in Memory of Edward Sapir (Menasha, Wis. : 
Sapir Memorial Publication Fund, 1941), pp. 109-28 ; Laura Thompson, “‘ Attitudes and 
Acculturation ”’, American Anthropologist, 50 (1948), 200-215. 

16. One method of detecting covert elements in a culture is suggested in Arnold M. 
Rose, Theory and Method in the Social Sciences (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1954), Pp. 320-326. 

17. Lewis Browne, How Odd of God (New York : Macmillan, 1934) ; Maurice Samuel, 
The Great Hatred (New York: Knopf, 1940) ; Margaret Halsey, Color Blind (New York : 
Simon and Schuster, 1946) ; Arnold M. Rose, “‘ Anti-Semitism’s Root in City-Hatred ”’, 
Commentary, 6 (October, 1948), 374-8. 

18. See, for example, Myrdal, op. cit.; C. W. Mills, “‘ The Professional Ideology 
of Social Pathologists ”’, American Journal of Sociology, XLIX (1943), 165-80; E. Frank- 
lin Frazier, ‘“‘ Sociological Theory and Race Relations ’’, American Sociological Review, 
12 (June, 1947), 265-71 ; Frank E. Hartung, ‘“‘ Cultural Relativity and Moral Judgments ’’, 
Philosophy of Science, 21 (April, 1954), 118-26. 

19. For other examples of inconsistency in values, see Lynd, op. cit., pp. 60-62 ; 
I. Chein, M. Deutsch, H. Hyman, and M. Jahoda (eds.), ‘‘ Consistency and Inconsistency 
in Intergroup Relations’, Journal of Social Issues, vol. V, no. 3 (1949). 
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20. C. Wright Mills, with the assistance of Helen Schneider, The New Men of Power 
(New York : Harcourt, Brace, 1948) ; Reinhard Bendix, Higher Civil Servants in American 
Society (Boulder: University of Colorado Press, 1949). 

21. A now-almost-classic statement of this sort is John Dollard’s introductory 
chapter to his study of Caste and Class in a Southern Town (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1937). 

22. Some might prefer such a more modest term as “ objectivized observation ” to 
describe this activity, but we shall follow those active in the field and call it ‘‘ measure- 
ment ’”’. Most of the value-measuring techniques are called attitude measurement scales. 
When sociologists and psychologists went through their period of eschewing values, they 
used the term “ attitude ’’, perhaps because it sounded more scientifically neutral. In 
the writings of sociologists, though perhaps not of those psychologists who consider 
attitudes to have a biological basis, the term attitude is used in substantially the same 
way as the word value is used except for the focusing of attention on the individual 
rather than on the object and except for the extension of the term attitude to a neutral 
mental state (a “‘ neutral attitude ”’ is considered to lie between a favourable and an 
unfavourable one) to describe which the term “ value’ would be hardly appropriate. 
L. L. Thurstone, one of the outstanding leaders in the movement to measure attitudes 
during the 1920’s and 1930’s, is now willing to speak of this work as ‘‘ the measurement 
of values” (see his article with that title in Psychological Review, 61 (January, 1954], 
47-58). Other innovators in this measurement activity have been, in chronological 
order: Emory S. Bogardus, Rensis Likert, Louis Guttman, Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Clyde 
H. Coombs. 

23. There may not be a sharp logical distinction between the sociology of knowledge 
and attitude measurement, but there is a sharp historical one, and therefore we mention 
them separately. The sociology of knowledge technique uses either a case study approach 
(with assumed knowledge about the group to which the case belongs) or it compares 
groups as indicated above. It has a general guiding principle that ‘“‘ conditions ”’ create 
ideologies (which include or consist of values) and that ideologies guide perceptions, 
behaviour, etc. Attitude measurement has no such guiding principle, and it is more 
concerned with description of attitude (or value) distribution and correlation for their 
own sake. The attitude measurers have emphasized the reliability and validity of their 
technique ; the sociologists of knowledge have emphasized the validity of their guiding 
principle. These differences may be “ historical accidents ’’: It may be that logically 
both groups of sociologists are really concerned with. identification, distribution, and 
correlation of values in the society and the testing of certain hypotheses regarding these 
(including the hypothesis that certain values are related to certain conditions surrounding 
the holders of these values). Both techniques are “‘ inductive ’’"—calling for empirical 
research—and these are to be distinguished from the third technique (described below) 
which is deductive. 

24. There have been a few noncomparative studies. See, for example, Herbert 
A. Shepard, ‘‘ The Value System of a University Research Group ”’, American Sociological 
Review, 19 (August, 1954), 456-62; Warren G. Bennis, ‘‘ Structure of Social Science 
Research: An Organizational Study ”’, unpublished paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Sociological Society, September 8-10, 1954. Also see R. H. 
Knapp and H. B. Goodrich, Origins of American Scientists (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1952); Anne Roc, The Making of a Scientist (New York: Dodd, Mead, 
1953)- 

25. The studies by Mills, Frazier and Hartung listed on an earlier page are also 
relevant here. 

26. For a summary of these methods, see Bernard Berelson, Content Analysis in 
Communications Research (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1952). 

27. For example: Harold D. Lasswell and Dorothy Blumenstock, World 
Revolutionary Propaganda (New York: Knopf, 1939); Harold D. Lasswell eé. al., Lan- 
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guage of Politics (New York: G. W. Stewart, 1949) ; Leo Lowenthal, in P. F. Lazarsfeld 
and F. N. Stanton, Radio Research 1941-42 (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1941). 

28. This is the term used by Leonid Hurwicz in his paper ‘“‘ Value Aspects of ‘ In- 
ductive Inference ’”’, presented at the Conference on Values, University of Minnesota, 
November 7, 1954. In this paper Hurwicz deals also with two other sources of choice- 
making in selection of theories—the criterion of optimality and “ subjective tastes "’— 
with which we shall not deal here. 

29. For an early statement, see Edward Sapir, ‘‘ The State of Linguistics as a 
Science ”, Language, 5 (1929), 207-14. For more recent work, see (1) John B. Carroll 
et. al., “‘ Report and Recommendations of the Interdisciplinary Summer Seminar in 
Psychology and Linguistics”, Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University, 1951 (mimeo.). 
(2) Harry Hoijer, ‘“‘ The Relation of Language to Culture” in A. L. Kroeber (ed.), An- 
thropology To-day (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953). (3) Joyce O. Hertzler, 
“ Toward a Sociology of Language ’’, Social Forces, 32 (December, 1953), 109-120. 

30. Rose, op cit., pp. 256-72. 

31. Ibid., pp. 164-5. 

32. Robert S. Cohen, “‘ Alternative Interpretations of the History of Science ”’, 
The Scientific Monthly, 80 (February, 1955), 113. 

33. There is quite general agreement that when the sociologist is not acting as a 
scientist, but simply like any other citizen, he may legitimately play any social role in 
relation to policy. Very few sociologists would deny the rights of citizenship to sociologists 
categorically. ~ 

34. Robert M. MaclIver, ‘“‘ The Freedom to Search for Knowledge”, New York 
Times, April 12, 1953, Magazine Section, p. 12. 

35. Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Predicting Success or Failure in 
Marriage (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939). 

36. Louis Wirth, ‘‘ American Sociology, 1915-47’, The American Journal of Socio- 
logy, Index to Vols. I-LII, 1895-1947 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948, 
Pp. 275). 

37. The following analysis of the role of science in policy is taken from Leonid 
Hurwicz. 

38. Some of those who heard me read this paper before it was submitted for publica- 
tion have suggested that there is another reason why sociology has gone through a period 
of attempting to be value-free. The power holders in the society have wanted social 
science to be ‘‘ pure ’”’ so that it could have no impact on society and so rival their power. 
Some of those taking this point of view have gone further in criticizing me; they hold 
that my abstract analysis of the role of values in science does-not challenge the values 
of the power holders, which are opposed to the values of science. I attempt to answer 
with the following : (1) The power holders in the society were rather unaware of sociology 
between 1910 and 1930 when the reaction toward “ pure” science was taking place. 
(2) The power holders in American society in 1910 were no more successful in getting 
American Society of 1950 to be what they desired than were the sociologists of 1910. 
(3) I see no more opposition to the value choices that must be made by sociologists 
arising from the values of the power holders than from the values of the “ lower ” classes 
in our society. Still, the relationships between social science research and the power 
structure in the general society need to be studied. It seems probable that the activities 
of social scientists are increasingly being restricted by the power holders as the im- 
plications of social science become more apparent to the power holders and as social 
scientists become more dependent on funds for research. 
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I. UNDERSTANDING AND EXPLAINING IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


ERTAIN KINDS of explanation of human behaviour made in non- 
i scientific contexts involve the use by the explainer of concepts 

which are also possessed by the persons whose behaviour is being 
explained. For instance, I say of someone: ‘“‘ His reason for cancelling © 
next week’s lecture is that he intends going to London for a conference.” 
The intelligibility of this explanation is conditional on the fact that the concepts 
used in it—cancelling, next week, giving lectures, going to London—are in general 
understood by the person who is cancelling his lectures ; though he need not 
of course necessarily have consciously employed them on this particular 
occasion. Explanations of the behaviour of natural objects obviously cannot 
share this characteristic, since it is only of human beings that we can intelligibly 
say that they are in possession of concepts. Further, there are many kinds 
of explanation of human behaviour which do not share this characteristic : 
an example would be a biological principle such as ‘‘ human beings eat in 
order to maintain their metabolism ’’. People eat even if they do not under- 
stand what ‘‘ metabolism” means, and this in no way affects the validity of 
the above explanation. 

Now explanations in the more developed social sciences are obviously 
not on the same level as are common-sense explanations such as my first 
example. The social occurrences explained will not have been intended by 
the members of the society whose actions led up to them, neither will the 
concepts used in the explanations be immediately intelligible to those agents. 
Nevertheless, they are not for that reason closely analogous to those natural 
scientific examples to which I have already referred. For they will involve 
a reference to social activities, and it is part of what is meant by the expression, 
“‘ social activity ’’, that the concepts used to describe such an activity must 
also be possessed by those who perform it since to say of someone that he is 
performing such an activity entails saying of him that he is in possession of 
such concepts. This is not to confuse the performance of an activity with 
talking and thinking about its performance, but to draw attention to two 


important facts. ; 
I 
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(x) A person can be said to be performing a specific social activity on 
a given occasion only if he belongs to a society in which the performance 
of at least the general kind of activity, e.g. playing games, religious worship, 
the use of money, is an established institution, and if his behaviour shows 
that he understands what is involved in doing that kind of thing. To show 
that one understands what is involved in game-playing is to show that one 
possesses the concept game. In one society a set of actions performed by 
a group of people might constitute a game of hide-and-seek; in another 
society a superficially identical set of actions might constitute a religious rite ; 
and in a society where it did not fall under any concept recognized im that 
society it would be completely aimless behaviour. (2) The use of the word 
“‘ concept ’’ in this connection suggests, what is true, that linguistic behaviour 
enters into the more refined forms of social activity. You cannot play bridge 
without understanding and being able to use words such as “‘ revoke’”’ and 
“trump”; you cannot pay bills without understanding the use of arith- 
metical symbols ; you cannot make future arrangements and reminisce without 
understanding the use of the future and past tenses of verbs; you cannot 
be a Christian without understanding the use of such words as ‘“‘ God ”’, “ sin ’”’, 
‘salvation ’—and so one might go on. This is what I mean when I say 
that bills are paid in terms of arithmetical concepts, that religious worship 
is carried on in terms of the concept of God, and so on. 

Liquidity preference is a technical concept of economics ; it is not a con- 
cept generally used, for example, by business men in their conduct of economic 
affairs. The economist uses it to explain how business men’s behaviour in 
relation to money brings about changes in the value of money which they 
had not envisaged in behaving in that way. But the concept of liquidity 
preference is logically tied to concepts which ave understood by business men 
in that its use by the economist presupposes his understanding of what it 
is to conduct a business, and in that this involves understanding such business 
concepts as money, profits, cost and risk. 

Again, a psychoanalyst may explain a patient’s neurotic behaviour in 
terms of factors unknown to the patient and in terms of concepts which would 
not be intelligible to him. The explanation may refer to events in the patient’s 
early childhood ; the description of those events will presuppose an under- 
standing of the concepts in terms of which family life, for example, is carried 
on in our society and in terms of which the patient as an infant viewed, 
however rudimentarily, the members of his family. The concept of a father 
is different in our society from the corresponding concept amongst the Trobriand 
Islanders, and this difference would have to be understood by anyone who 
wished to give an account of the differences in the respective aetiologies of 
the neuroses here and there. 

The difficulties involved in rejecting this view of the social scientist’s 
relation to his subject-matter are well illustrated by Pareto’s theory in The 
Mind and Society. According to Pareto, human behaviour can be classified 
into (1) Logical Conduct, which is conduct directed towards the achievement 
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of a definite purpose, and making use of means the efficacy of which has 
been established by ‘‘ logico-experimental reasoning ”’ (i.e. roughly, the methods 
of natural science); and (2) Non-Logical Conduct, comprising all behaviour 
which in one way or another does not measure up to the specifications of 
Logical Conduct. Pareto’s methodological recommendations for the study of 
social life are based on a distinction between what he calls “‘ residues’ and 
‘* derivations”’. Residues are forms of activity which can be seen to occur 
fairly constantly in human societies at the most diverse places and times. 
Derivations on the other hand are unstable ; they constitute a sort of theo- 
retical window-dressing for residues, purporting to explain why the actions 
in question are performed, but in fact being a mainly invalid rationalization 
concocted to provide a pseudo-justification for activities which are not really 
performed for any reason at all but which are the result of certain fundamental 
‘“‘ sentiments” of which men are largely unconscious.? 

Pareto maintains that derivations are relatively unimportant and can 
safely be ignored by the social scientist who wishes to understand the residues. 
He says indeed that serious concern with derivations is more likely than not 
to stand in the way of any scientific understanding of social behaviour, since 
one of their distinguishing features is that they represent themselves as some- 
thing which they are not, and will tend to divert the sociologist’s attention 
from the real nature and causes of the behaviour which he is studying. He 
cites religious practices as one important example of the kind of thing he 
has in mind ; here ritual acts constitute the residues, and theological doctrines 
—the corresponding derivations—provide pseudo-justifications for their per- 
formance. But in terms of exactly what concepts are the residues which are 
being studied to be described and thought of? The concepts applied to 
them in the society in which they are performed should be barred to the 
sociologist since these presuppose the validity of the derivations. Pareto 
often talks as if he holds a sort of Hobbesian view. In Sections 120 and 
those immediately following of The Mind and Society he tries to take over 
the terminology of mechanics for the description of social events, using ont 
sions such as “‘ force ”’, ‘‘ equilibrium ’’, “‘ tie ’’, ‘“‘ real and virtual movement,” ; 
and although he warns occasionally that these terms do not necessarily carry 
quite the same sense as they do in mechanics, he does not give any precise 
account of the ways in which they are supposed to differ. It is apparent that 
throughout the book he is hankering after a purely physical description of 
social actions. When he is discussing actual cases, however, he does not even 
begin to carry out this programme. The actions described are, for example, 
“ sacrifices to the gods”’, or “‘ self-sacrifice for one’s country”. But it is 
sufficiently obvious that these modes of description of the actions in question 
get their sense entirely from the systems of concepts in terms of which they 

1 The above account at least represents one important strand in Pareto’s thought. It must 
be said, however, that Pareto’s account of the functioning of sentiments in social life is more 


than usually obscure and ambiguous, and it would be possible to extract from The Mind and 


Society a quite different theory. Cf., in particular, Section 1696, which suggests that sentiments 
are logical constructions out of residues. 
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are performed, i.e. from what Pareto calls their ‘“‘ derivations”’. Clearly, too, 
no account of actions, as opposed to mere physical movements, could be given 
except in terms such as these ; and no attempt to describe actions in physical, 
or even biological, terms could result in anything remotely resembling a 
description of a human society. 

Curiously enough, the defects in Pareto’s conceptual apparatus seem to 
result pretty directly from his failure to see all the implications of the fact 
that science is itself a form of social activity. Despite the heavy irony which 
he is constantly directing against worshippers of “‘ the Goddess Science’, he 
treats the criteria of scientific thinking as if they were something absolute 
and in a completely special position vis-@-vis the concepts used in other forms 
of social activity. But the ‘ logico-experimental ” criteria used in scientific 
thinking do not stand on their own feet ; they cannot be understood except 
as involved in science as a form of human activity. In fact the relation 
between the concepts and theories of science on the one hand and the activities 
of scientists—their experimentation, etc.—on the other hand is in this respect 
exactly parallel to that between Pareto’s examples of derivations and residues. 
Scientific concepts are evolved by scientists in the course of their investigations 
and can only be understood in the context of those investigations. The 
investigations of scientists on the other hand can only be understood in terms 
of the concepts of science. Those concepts are, as it were, tailor-made to fit 
into the pattern of ‘‘ logico-experimental reasoning ’’. It is logically absurd 
to expect the concepts involved in activities of quite a different type to fit 
into that pattern. These concepts in their turn can only be grasped in terms 
of the activities in the context of which they are applied, and those activities 
similarly can only be understood in terms of the concepts appropriate to them. 

There is a related confusion in the whole idea of ‘‘ logical action ” as 
used by Pareto. It is an idea which really makes sense only within the 
framework of logico-experimental ideas. That is to say, within this frame- 
work we can speak of one action being logical, another illogical—it is symp- 
tomatic that Pareto observes no clear and consistent distinction between 
“ non-logical ’’ and “‘ illogical ’’, although this distinction is vital for his whole 
thesis. For him any action which is not logical is non-logical, and this term 
is applied to a very heterogeneous collection of activities. It is a confusion 
to say, as Pareto does, that scientific activity as such is a species of logical 
conduct. It is just as mon-logical as is the practice of religion, though neither 
is illogical; and illogical actions can occur within the framework of both 
science and religion. To grasp this point is to go a long way towards under- 
standing the relation between concepts and behaviour in social life. 


II. Ways or Dornc THINGS, HABITS AND RULES 
A series of articles by Professor Michael Oakeshott in The Cambridge 
Journal * does much to bring out the connection between the idea of reasonable 
1 See in particular ‘‘ The Tower of Babel”, Nov. 1948, and “‘ Rational Conduct ”, Oct. 1950. 
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conduct and modes of social life. But Oakeshott obscures the nature of the 
latter by drawing an oversharp distinction between conduct which is a self- 
conscious application of verbally formulated rules and conduct which he calls 
“habitual”. He argues, rightly, that there are fundamental confusions in 
what he calls the “‘ rationalistic ” conception of rationality, according to which 
standards of reasonable behaviour exist absolutely and are brought in, as it 
were, from the outside to regulate our conduct. But in his reaction from 
this brand of rationalism he stresses too much the notion of habit, and both 
misconceives and underestimates the importance for this subject of rule- 
following in human affairs. To say that somebody’s behaviour is governed 
by rules is mot necessarily, as Oakeshott often seems to imply, to say that it 
exemplifies a self-conscious application of explicitly formulated principles. A 
man’s observance of rules may show itself in his behaviour without requiring, 
for its recognition by others, any verbal acknowledgement or formulation 
by him. 

By “‘ habitual behaviour”’ Oakeshott seems to mean behaviour which 
has not been taught by precept but which has been acquired in the course 
of practice. Examples he gives are: cooking, speaking a language, behaving 
morally, taking part in scientific enquiry. He is quite right in saying that 
such activities as these are based very largely on the unreflective acquisition 
of skills in practice; but he does not seem to have noticed that conduct 
which is habitual in this sense is nevertheless often correctly described as an 
instance of rule-following. It is not on the same level as the conditioned 
reflex, nor even as what I will call “‘ blind habit’. An example of the latter 
would be the habit someone might acquire of always putting on his left shoe 
before his right. The distinction between blind habit and rule-governed 
habit is not a sharp one. The habit of always putting on the left shoe before 
the right may start as a blind habit and develop by imperceptible stages into 
the observance of a rule, or vice versa. Recognition of such a change in the 
character of a person’s behaviour does not depend on any explicit avowal 
by him that he is making it a rule to act in this way; it is sufficient if, for 
instance, he becomes annoyed with himself or performs a propitiatory rite if 
on some occasion he should put on his shoes the other way round. In short, 
he must show that he recognizes having done something wrong. In this trivial 
example the distinction is no doubt not very important ; but it becomes very 
much so in connection with such fundamental human activities as Oakeshott 
mentions as examples of what he calls “‘ habitual behaviour ”’. 

A dog can be taught tricks (e.g. to balance a lump of sugar on its nose), 
and we can use words like “‘ correct” and “incorrect ” in our assessments 
of his performance of the trick. This, however, is an anthropomorphic way 
of speaking, unobjectionable in its context but misleading if appealed to in 
support of any strong analogy between human and animal behaviour. The 
very idea of performing a trick, and the standards of correct behaviour which 
go along with that, cannot be fully elucidated simply by a description, how- 
ever detailed, of what dogs can be observed to do, but require a reference to 
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characteristic human forms of activity, to norms taken from a context of 
human social life and applied analogically to animal life. The dog, we can 
say, acquires a habit of doing certain things on certain occasions—balancing 
the sugar when a word of command is uttered; the behaviourist’s causal 
terminology of ‘‘ stimulus and response ”’ describes the situation fairly ade- 
quately. If on some occasion the dog does not respond in the way we regard 
as appropriate, we may look for an explanatory cause—perhaps a stimulus 
operating in the contrary direction. We cannot say that the dog has done 
anything wrong, unless we look on his behaviour from the point of view of 
our own purposes and criteria in teaching him the trick. 

Such expressions as this, however, are indispensable for the description 
of a very large area of human behaviour; that, namely, which exemplifies 
rule-following rather than blind habit. The dog’s behaviour is stereotyped 
in that his habit consists in his always doing the same thing in response to 
the same stimulus. Now although to say of a man that he is following a 
tule in what he does also entails saying of him that he always acts in the 
same way in a particular sort of situation, nevertheless the word “‘ same ” 
carries here a sense which differs importantly from that which it carried in 
its previous use. In particular, it does not mean that the man’s behaviour 
is stereotyped as is the dog’s. For instance, somebody says that he makes 
it a rule always to be in good time for his appointments. This entails a very 
definite regularity in what he does on that kind of occasion. But the speci- 
fication of what constitutes the same kind of occasion is very much more elastic 
than it is in the case where we are dealing with animal habits. He will leave 
himself plenty of time no matter whom he is meeting and no matter where, 
and there may be borderline cases in which he has to decide whether the 
situation he is in constitutes having an appointment to keep or not. It must 
be possible to ask whether he is behaving consistently, and if, on some occasion, 
he fails to try to be in good time for an appointment he cannot rebut a charge 
of inconsistency simply by saying that it is after all a different person he is 
meeting on this occasion and in a different place, from what has been the 
case on previous occasions. One cannot charge a dog with inconsistency 
because a dog’s behaviour does not exhibit the features in connection with 
which alone such a charge makes sense. It must be possible in principle to 
make someone realize that he has behaved inconsistently if it is to make sense 
to charge him with inconsistency, and this is possible only with someone who 
is himself capable of applying criteria for distinguishing similar from different 
situations in the regulation of his conduct. Animals cannot do this though 
we may apply our own criteria of sameness in describing what they do. 

The application of such criteria in the regulation of behaviour occurs 
characteristically where that behaviour exhibits regularity of a very complex 
sort, extending over situations which in many respects differ markedly the 
one from the other. A blind habit on the other hand is a tendency to perform 
a fairly stereotyped action on a fairly stereotyped sort of occasion, where the 
characteristics of the action or situation can be definitely specified in concrete 
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terms. A person whose behaviour is rule-governed will, when faced with a 
situation markedly different from any he has previously had to deal with, 
have to decide how he is to interpret his rule in this new situation ; but some- 
body who is merely acting from blind habit will be faced with no such problem. 
He may be at a loss what to do, but his problem will not take the same form 
as that of the person who is following a rule; in particular, no question of 
consistency can arise here. It is noteworthy that Oakeshott’s approach leads 
him to say that dilemmas of the form ‘‘ What ought I to do here?”’, in 
situations such as I am now envisaging, are likely to arise only for somebody 
who is self-consciously trying to follow explicitly formulated rules, not for 
somebody whose behaviour exhibits the kind of implicit rule-following of 
which I have been speaking, that is, whose conduct is what Oakeshott calls 
‘“‘ habitual’”’. Now it may be true that the necessity for such heart-searchings 
is likely to be more frequent, and perhaps more pressing, for a person who 
is trying to follow an explicit rule without a foundation of everyday experi- 
ence in its application ; but still, questions of interpretation and consistency 
are bound to arise for anybody whose conduct is rule-governed in the way 
I have described, i.e. for all of us, in dealing with a situation foreign to his 
previous experience. In a rapidly changing social environment such problems 
will arise frequently, not just as a result of the breakdown of traditional 
customary modes of behaviour, but as a result of the novelty of the situations 
in which that behaviour has to be carried on. To make this distinction is 
not to deny that a rapidly changing environment may ad to a breakdown 
in traditions of behaviour. It is possible to argue that in some spheres the 
position is the opposite of what Oakeshott’s view would lead one to expect. 
A rule is open and makes possible the reflective application of past experi- 
ence to new kinds of situation; a blind habit is confined to one particular 
narrow type of situation and is likely to engender nothing but bewilderment 
where the conditions in which a person has to act are very novel. Further, 
it has been pointed out } that in the United States the existence of a verbally 
formulated Constitution sometimes makes for greater flexibility in the adminis- 
tration of the law than is possible in a country where there is no abstract 
principle to be appealed to above that embodied in the decisions of precedent 
cases. Where a series of precedents leads to an inability to cope adequately 
with a novel social situation, the Supreme Court, by appealing back to the 
original terms of the Constitution, has sometimes been able to break the 
deadlock. 

Not all the behaviour which is studied in the social sciences can be brought 
directly under the concept of rule-following. It is said, for instance, that 
Japanese men are attracted by the backs of women’s necks rather than by 
their faces. Such facts as these abound in works of sociology and social 
anthropology, and they can be established by simple observation subject to 
controls very similar to those found in the natural sciences. Again, a political 


1 By E. H. Levi in An Introduction to Legal Reasoning (published by the Law School of the 
University of Chicago). 
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scientist might establish that the voting behaviour of a certain section of the 
electorate was completely random and subject to no rule at all. That would 
be established in the same sort of way and might perhaps be formulated 
statistically. In itself it would not require any understanding by the investi- 
gator of rules followed by the objects of his investigation. To such activities 
of the social scientist as these the considerations put forward in this paper 
have no direct relevance. My argument is, however, that the conception of 
a human society in general cannot be grasped except in terms of the concept 
of rule-following and that rule-governed behaviour constitutes one of the 
most interesting fields for investigation by the social sciences. Moreover, 
even in cases such as those just mentioned one is never very far away from 
tule-governed behaviour. Even if a man’s actual voting behaviour is random, 
to grasp what he is doing as an instance of voting is impossible unless one has 
some understanding of the organization of political affairs in his society. Even 
if he casts his vote in a random way, his behaviour is not completely random 
and arbitrary if what he is doing is voting. He is participating in a form of 
social life and his behaviour is guided, perhaps unreflectively, by considera- 
tions of what is and what is not appropriate in that form of activity. The 
political scientist can be assumed to be familiar with those considerations and 
most of the time he has no need to bring them into the open. But the results 
of his scientific and statistical methods of investigation are relevant and im- 
portant only in virtue of his and his readers’ understanding of the way of 
life in the context of which they are applied. Otherwise one has merely a 
tag-bag of facts without significance or cohesion. 


III. ScrENTIFIC THEORIZING AND UNDERSTANDING A WAY OF LIFE 


In the light of the above considerations I want now to ask in what sense 
the behaviour of men in society may be said to exhibit regularities such as 
may be studied by the social scientist and made the basis of scientific theories. 
Mill’s view, in Book VI of the System of Logic, is that these regularities are on 
precisely the same logical footing as those which may be observed in the realm 
of nature, the difference being one of complexity only, and this view is still 
tacitly assumed in many contemporary pronouncements on the nature and 
methods of social science. I wish to argue, on the contrary, that the whole 
sense of the word “regularity” is different in this context, and that con- 
sequently the investigation of society is on quite a different logical footing 
from the investigation of nature. 

To say that there are regularities to be observed in a certain realm of 
events is to say that in specifiable circumstances the same specifiable event 
always, or nearly always, happens. Obviously, this presupposes that we have 
criteria of sameness ; we must have some method of deciding when an occur- 
rence in one situation counts as the same qualitatively as an occurrence in 
another situation. So the appropriate method of determining the type of 
regularity with which we have to deal in a given field will be to investigate 
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the kind of criteria according to which we decide in that field when the same 
thing has happened in more than one situation. When we are dealing with 
a physical science these criteria must be looked for in the context of the 
methods and procedures of investigators working in that science, for the 
application of those criteria is unintelligible in abstraction from those pro- 
cedures. Consider an investigation like Galileo’s into the mechanics of falling 
bodies, involving experiments with balls on inclined planes, and suppose that 
the investigator performs two experiments with two differently inclined planes. 
He will say that the conditions of these two experiments are different in that 
the planes are differently inclined ; he has of course methods for determining 
when two planes are differently inclined, and what “‘ differently inclined” 
means cannot be understood by someone who does not understand at least 
something of those methods. The fact that the two planes are made from 
the same sort of wood is not taken into account here ; neither is the colour 
of the wood, nor the name of the carpenter who constructed the planes. Why 
these factors are not taken into consideration can be understood only on the 
basis of knowing something about the nature of the investigation which the 
physicist is conducting. For somebody else, conducting a different sort of 
investigation, e.g. into the durability of different types of wood, the adequacy 
of a given carpenter’s work, the aesthetic effects of differently coloured struc- 
tures, these factors would of course be relevant. That is to say, he would 
decide whether two situations were the “‘ same ” or not according to different 
criteria from those used by the physicist conducting the kind of investigation 
now under discussion. 

One’s criteria for deciding when two situations are to be regarded as 
being of the same kind are relative to the kind of activity in the context of 
which the question arises. I wish to consider this relation more closely, in 
connection with the form of social activity we call scientific investigation. A 
scientist’s methods of investigation exemplify conduct carried out according 
to rules. It must always make sense to ask whether he has carried out his 
procedures correctly or incorrectly, and this is only possible where there exist 
standards of correctness which can be applied to them. Standards of correct- 
ness presuppose the possibility of one person’s mistake being corrected ‘by 
other persons, a possibility involving interaction between people in a social 
context. It is in fact a constitutive part of the notion of scientific investiga- 
tion, as of any other social activity, that its practice by any one person shall 
be in principle subject to check and correction by other persons ; for where 
this possibility does not exist, there is no possibility of doing something wrong, 
therefore no possibility of doing anything right either. 

In characterizing the relation between an individual scientist and his 
fellow-participants in the tradition of activity which makes his actions on a 
given occasion an example of scientific inquiry, one cannot be content with 
a set of precepts or rules of behaviour the following of which constitutes 


1 Cf. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, I, 256 ff.; also Rush Rhees: ‘“‘ Can there 
be a Private Language ? ’’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Volume XXVIII. 
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engaging in scientific inquiry. For what is in question is: what is it precisely 
about the behaviour of scientists which makes us say of them that they are 
following these precepts, assuming that the latter could be satisfactorily 
formulated ? Oakeshott, in his article on ‘‘ Rational Conduct ”’, notes that 
such an activity goes beyond anything that could be formulated in a set of 
precepts, at least in respect of the fact that those precepts have to be applied 
in. practice by scientists. One could add that any attempt to formulate the 
way the rules are applied in terms of another higher-order set of rules would 
start one off on the slope of an infinite regress precisely parallel to that pointed 
out by Lewis Carroll in “‘ What the Tortoise said to Achilles”. The point 
here is that the notion of following a rule is presupposed by the specification 
of any particular set of rules; such a specification says nothing at all about 
the kind of behaviour in the context of which alone the idea of following 
a rule makes sense. This notion could not be understood by someone who 
was not already familiar with that sort of behaviour. 

In Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations we have a characterization 
of the sort required.1 I will here quote from Section 143 im extenso. 


Let us . . . examine the following kind of language-game: When A gives an 
order B has to write down series of signs according to a certain formation-rule. 

The first of these series is meant to be that of the natural numbers in decimal 
notation.—How does he get to understand this notation ?—First of all series of 
numbers will be written down for him and he will be required to copy them. .. . 
And here already there is a normal, and an abnormal hearer’s reaction.—At first 
perhaps we guide his hand in writing out the series 0 tog; but then the possibility 
of getting him to understand will depend on his going on to write it down independ- 
ently.—And here we can imagine, e.g. that he does copy the figures independently, 
but not in the right order: he writes sometimes one sometimes another at random. 
And then communication stops at that point.—Or again he makes “ mistakes’ in 
the order.—The difference between this and the first case will of course be one of 
frequency.—Or he makes a systematic mistake ; for example he copies every other 
number, or he copies the series 0, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, like this: 1, 0, 3, 2, 5, 4, 
Here we shall almost be tempted to say he has understood wrong. 

Notice, however, that there is no sharp distinction between a random mistake 
and a systematic one. That is, between what you are inclined to call “random” 
and what “‘systematic”’. 


I said that Wittgenstein characterized some general features of conduct 
which is subject to rules. In fact, however, as he himself points out in the 
next section, what he has done here is to describe what might happen in the 


situation envisaged but in fact does mot commonly happen, the purpose of 
this procedure being as follows : 


I wanted to put that picture before him (sc. the person to whom Wittgenstein 
has imagined himself to be speaking), and his acceptance of the picture consists in 
his now being inclined to regard a given case differently : that is, to compare it with 
this rather than that set of pictures. I have changed his way of looking at things. 

One might express the way of looking at things induced by Wittgenstein’s 
remarks by saying: one is now inclined to notice and even to feel slightly 

1Cf. especially I, 143 ff., and I, 185 ff. 
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surprised about a fact that is so obvious that one would normally overlook 
it altogether ; the fact, namely, that when somebody is taught to do something 
he will normally go on independently in the activity which he has been taught 
in the same way as the teacher himself would go on. One sees further that 
unless the behaviour of most people agreed in this sort of way the notion of 
rule-guided behaviour would be completely inapplicable. The ‘‘ normal” 
reaction, in the sense of the reaction which most people will in fact exhibit, 
is elevated into a standard of correct behaviour from the point of view of the 
particular rule in question, and any behaviour which deviates from it will 
be said to constitute a mistake. 

I am not saying that people observe that most of them act in the same 
way in certain situations and then agree to take that common way of behaving 
as their norm for deciding what actions are right and what wrong. This may 
of course happen in individual cases: for instance, suppose that in the early 
days of motor transport no particular rule was observed concerning the correct 
side of the road to drive along; suppose further that with the increase in 
traffic it became necessary to institute some such rule ; in deciding what rule 
to institute it might be observed that people already had a natural tendency 
to drive on the left-hand-side rather than the right; and then it might be 
decided that that mode of behaviour should in future count as the norm. 
But the ‘‘ agreement ’”’ to which I am referring here is more primitive than 
that, and a very large measure of it would already be presupposed in the 
situation just described. For no sense can be given to such notions as noticing 
that so and so 1s the case unless men already have a mode of communication 
—a language of some sort—in the use of which rules are already being ob- 
served. For one cannot notice anything without being able to identify definite 
characteristics ; which means that one must have some concept of definite 
characteristics ; and that involves the rule-governed use of some symbol to 
refer to those characteristics.1 The development of rules rests on a primitive, 
unselfconscious consensus of reactions. One cannot say that this consensus 
of reactions comes first and is followed by the observance of rules; for the 
relation between the notion of a rule and the notion of a consensus of reactions 


of this type is a logical one, not a relation of cause and effect. The kind of f 


consensus which is here in question is describable only in terms of the notion 
of a rule; and the notion of a rule is indescribable apart from the concept 
of that sort of consensus. 

Further, I am not saying that it must always be right to do what the 
majority of people do, and that deviation must, from a sort of logical necessity, 
be wrong. One must remember that a deviation from commonly accepted 
standards, however radical it may be, is never a complete rejection of all 
commonly accepted standards.. However violent a disagreement may be, it 
cannot but occur against a vast background of common presumptions. With- 
out such a background the very notion of a disagreement would be impossible. 
A particular scientist, for example, may disagree profoundly with all his 

1Cf. Rush Rhees, ‘‘ Can there be a Private Language?” passim. 
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colleagues concerning some important point of doctrine or method, as Einstein 
disagreed with his fellow physicists over quantum mechanics. But if Einstein 
had not shared a vast area of common ground, in the shape of a scientific 
tradition comprising both theory and techniques of investigation, he could 
not even have begun to formulate—not even to himself—those points over 
which he disagreed with his colleagues. That is tantamount to saying that 
it would make no sense in such circumstances to speak of a disagreement 
between him and them. A disagreement must be about something, and 
where it is im principle impossible to formulate the points of disagreement, 
the idea of there being a disagreement is logically absurd. 

In the language-game described in Section 143 of the Philosophical Investi- 
gations no question arises of what following the rule involves in circumstances 
different from those in connection with which it was taught. One might say 
that the behaviour of somebody who has satisfactorily learnt this rule is 
stereotyped—like the dog’s performance of a trick. Of course it differs from 
the latter in that a person following a rule must himself understand when 
the rule has been correctly, and when incorrectly, followed, if he is to be 
said to have grasped the rule rather than merely to have acquired a blind 
habit ; whereas the dog can hardly be intelligibly said to understand this, 
although we may say of the dog that he has acted correctly or incorrectly.! 
A parrot might, nevertheless, be trained to repeat the numerals from 0 to 9 
in their correct order as wellasa man. But the rules which are most important 
in human life are used to guide people’s actions in circumstances markedly 
different from those in connection with which they were first learnt or acquired ; 
and therein precisely lies much of their importance. To illustrate what 
“‘ different circumstances’ means here I will again quote from Wittgenstein 
—this time Section 185 of the Philosophical Investigations. 

Now—judged by the usual criteria—the pupil has mastered the series of natural 
numbers. Next we teach him to write down other series of cardinal numbers and 
get him to the point of writing down series of the form, 

O,n, 2n, 3n, etc. 
at an order of the form “‘ +n”; so at the order “ + 1” he writes down the series 
of natural numbers.—Let us suppose we have done exercises and given him tests 
up to 1000. 

Now we get the pupil to continue a series (say + 2) beyond 1000—and he writes 
1000, 1004, 1008, 1012. We say to him: “ Look, what you’ve done.’”—He doesn’t 
understand. We say: ‘‘ You were meant to add two: look how you began the 
series.” He answers: “ Yes, isn’t it right? I thought that was how I was meant 
to do it.” Or suppose he pointed to the series and said: “ But I went on in the 
same way.’’—It would now be no use to say: “ But can’t you see...?” and 
repeat the old examples and explanations.—In such a case we might say, perhaps ; ; 
“Tt comes natural to this person to understand our order with our explanations 


as we should understand the order: ‘ Add 2 up to 1000, 4 up to 2000, 6 up to 3000 
and so on.’”’ 


In this example following a rule involves performing actions different 


from those originally demonstrated in the teaching of the rule; and the 


1 See Section II above. 
c 
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criterion for deciding whether somebody has understood the rule is precisely 
that he should be able to go on in this way. What he has to do is in one 
sense different from what he originally did under supervision, but nevertheless 
counts, in relation to that rule, as going on in the same way. Again, as in the 
first example, the possibility of the existence of the rule depends on agreement 
amongst the majority of people concerning what particular actions shall count 
as the same. Neither criteria of sameness nor, what is fundamentally the 
same thing, rules could exist if the behaviour of everybody were eccentric 
like the man’s in Wittgenstein’s example, and according to no fairly simple 
pattern. 

The above considerations relate to the notion of a rule as such, not simply 
to mathematical rules or to any particular kind of rule. Of course, many 
important human activities are characterized by rules which differ markedly 
from those governing the pursuit of mathematics. For instance, in morality, 
politics, the law and aesthetics there is much disagreement about what, in 
concrete terms, going on in the same way demands, and very many of the 
most important disputes within those fields can be regarded as attempts to 
resolve such disagreements and to find commonly acceptable interpretations 
of whatever rule is in question. I will return to this aspect of the matter 
before concluding ; but at present I wish to concentrate on the fact of agree- 
ment over large areas rather than on the fact of disagreement over. other 
large areas, and to insist once again that the latter could not exist without 
the former. People could not disagree about anything at all unless they also 
agreed about a great deal: if about nothing else, at least about the application 
of the rules governing the use of the language in which they talk about their 
disagreements. 

This discussion of the nature of rule-governed behaviour arose out of an 
attempt to understand the nature of the criteria according to which we judge, 
in a natural science, when there are regularities in the phenomena which are 
the subject-matter of that science. This was necessary because the notion 
of applying criteria makes sense only in the context of rule-governed behaviour 
and cannot be understood without some understanding of what is involved 
in the latter. I have tried to show that the detection and study of physical 
regularities rests on the existence of regularities of a different sort in human 
behaviour. Now according to the Mill tradition the idea of a social science 
is the idea of a body of theory based on the detection and formulation of 
regularities in human behaviour in society: that is, according to the present 
analysis, regularities of the sort invoived in rule-governed behaviour. The 
question now to be considered then is this: taking into account the peculiari- 
ties of this kind of regularity, can its detection and formulation rest on the 
same kind of procedure as does the detection and formulation of physical 
regularities ? 

The criteria by which a physicist judges that a regularity exists in a 
certain field of phenomena have been evolved in the practice of scientific 
investigation. The individual scientist stands in relation both to the phe- 
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nomena which he is studying and also to hi fellow scientists. Both these 
relations are essential for it to make sense to say of him that he is detecting 
regularities. But they are relations of a very different sort. The phenomena 
present themselves to the scientist as an object of study ; his fellow scientists, 
on the other hand, are related to him as fellow participants in the activity 
of study ; without this relation the word ‘‘ study” could not intelligibly be 
applied to the actions he is performing. The concepts used by the scientist 
are formulated and modified according to the way the phenomena are observed 
to behave. But the role of the scientist’s fellow workers is different from 
this ; he does not evolve his concepts on the basis of his observation of the 
way they behave, but rather he is able to evolve them in virtue of the fact 
that he is doing the same kind of thing as they are, namely investigating 
in a certain way. The very concept of observation in. the sense in which 
it is relevant as a description of part of the scientist’s activities, is possible 
only in virtue of this relation between him and his fellow workers, so that 
this relation clearly cannot be that between observer and observed. To 
maintain that it is the same is to tie oneself up in a logical circle. 

This relation is necessary if the scientist is to understand the concepts 
employed in scientific research. One of the chief tasks of the social scientist 
who wishes to understand a particular form of human activity in a given 
society will be, as I argued earlier, to understand the concepts involved in 
that activity. It would appear then that he cannot acquire such an under- 
standing by standing in the same relation to the participants in that form of 
activity as does the natural scientist to the phenomena which he is studying. 
His relation to them must rather be that between the natural scientist and 
his fellow natural scientists ; i.e. that of a fellow participant. It is of course 
possible to observe regularities in human behaviour and to express them in 
the form of generalizations. But my point is that it is not possible to under- 
stand the principles according to which such behaviour is carried on purely 
by this method. For understanding those principles involves understanding 
the concepts involved in that behaviour, and these are mastered not by 
observing and theorizing, but by actually taking part in that activity together 
with the other people involved in it. 

This point is reinforced by such common-sense considerations as the 
following. A historian of religion must himself have some religious feeling 
if he is to ‘‘ get inside”’ the religious movement which he is studying; a 
historian of art must have some aesthetic sense and some understanding of 
the kind of problem which confronts artists ; a history of philosophy is best 
written by a philosopher; and so on. 

The argument of this paper also provides some justification for the pro- 
found historical scepticism and relativism of an Idealist philosopher of history 
such as Collingwood. Its practical implications become pressing when the 
social scientific investigator is dealing with behaviour in a society which is 
very remote from the ways of doing things with which membership of his 
own society has made him familiar. He cannot participate in that kind of 
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behaviour since it is no longer carried on; all he can do is to look at those 
activities for which he has historical evidence from the outside. This accounts 
for the weight attached to concepts like ‘‘ empathy ”’ and “‘ historical imagina- 
tion’ by the Idealists. However much metaphysical confusion their use of 
those concepts carried with it, they did at least emphasize in a salutary fashion 
how different are the criteria by which we judge the value of an historical 
account from those by which we judge the value of a scientific theory. 

In conclusion I wish to make some remarks about the logical basis for 
predictions of social events and about the application of deterministic ideas 
to the realm of human society. To understand what is going on in a particular 
area of a given society one must understand the rules according to which the 
various activities being performed there are carried on. If one knows the 
tule which somebody is following one can, in a large number of cases, predict 
what he will do on a given occasion. For instance, if one knows that a man 
is following the rule: ‘‘ Start with o and add 2 till you reach 1000’’, one 
can predict that, having written down “ 104 ’’, he will next write down “‘ 106”. 
Thus far, the position might appear to be closely analogous to the use of one’s 
knowledge of a natural law in order to predict a future physical event—say 
an eclipse of the sun. But sometimes—and this is the sort of case which is 
important in the development of a human society—even if one knows with 
certainty the rule which a man is following, one cannot predict with any 
confidence what he will do on a given occasion. This occurs when the occasion 
in question involves circumstances markedly different from any to which the 
rule has hitherto been applied, for here the question may very well arise: 
what is involved in following the rule in circumstances like these? There 
may then be deliberation, argument, the canvassing of rival interpretations, 
followed perhaps by the adoption of some agreed compromise interpretation 
or by the coming into existence of rival schools. Processes like this can be 
seen in the development of any historical tradition: consider for example 
the development of the notion of empiricism in philosophy, of the notion of 
realism in literature; consider the relation between the music of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms; or in politics consider the rival schools of 
political thought which all claim, with some show of reason, to be based ‘on 
the Marxist tradition. The process is seen in a conveniently simplified form 
in legal procedures, the canvassing of rival interpretations of a rule of law 
by opposing counsel, followed by a judicial decision on what the rule is to 
be taken to mean in circumstances like this. 

The important point to notice is that in all cases where a rule is applied 
in cases like this something in the nature of a decision is bound to take place, 
even where the clear-cut decision procedure of the law-courts does not exist : 
bound as a matter of logical necessity, since the conditions of the situation 
in question include the proposition that it has not yet been settled what the 
tule is to imply in these circumstances. A shrewd observer may have a hunch 
which way the decision will go, but the rule as thus far developed does not 
entail one decision rather than another. Consider the difference between the 
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predictions of a shrewd lawyer on the outcome of a trial, or of a shrewd chan- 
cellor of the exchequer on the outcome of a particular economic policy, on 
the one hand, and on the other hand the predictions of an engineer on what 
will happen to the behaviour of a particular piece of machinery if a certain 
modification is made to it. Both the engineer and the chancellor or lawyer 
may be either right or wrong of course ; but the latter may be right or wrong 
for reasons which it would be nonsensical to apply to the success or failure of 
the engineer’s predictions. 

A human society cannot be adequately described without use being made 
of the notion of a developing tradition. This notion is inapplicable to the 
behaviour of objects such as are studied by the natural sciences—either of 
inanimate objects or of non-human animals ; here the behaviour being studied 
does not exemplify the application of rules. The behaviour of the natural 
scientific investigator does of course exemplify this, and the scientific laws 
which he formulates do develop in accordance with the scientific tradition 
of which they form a part. But the investigation of the scientist’s behaviour 
and of the development of a scientific tradition, belongs to the social, not 
the natural, sciences. 


Current Notes 


Owing to production difficulties this number of the British Journal of 
Sociology is 80 pages instead of the usual 96. We hope to make up for these 
missing 16 pages in our next issue, where an article by the late Professor 
Hobhouse, “‘ Some of the Simplest People ”’, will be published. 


A series of six lectures are being held on “ Psycho-Analysis and Con- 
temporary Thought” at Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1, in 
connection with the centenary of the birth of Sigmund Freud, on May 6th, 
1956. These lectures are being arranged by the British Psycho-Analytical 
Society, 63 New Cavendish Street, London, W.1, and will be taking place on 
April 13th, 17th, 24th and 27th and May Ist and 8th. Details of the lectures 
may be obtained from the above Society. 


A new Journal on Behavioural Research Relevant to the Peaceful Solution 
of International Conflicts is in preparation. Sociologists, political scientists 
and psychologists on the Editorial Board include Robert Angell, Arthur I. 
Gladstone, Daniel Katz, Herbert Kelman and Frank Pinner. Sociologists 
and psychologists who wish to offer articles and related material should 
communicate with the Managing Editor, Robert Hefner, Department of 
Psychology, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. 
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law on the 15th June, 1945. The theoretical arguments justifying 

the payment of family allowances are set out in the Beveridge 
Report on Social Insurance and Allied Services.[1] Indeed, the payment of 
children’s allowa.ices was the first of three assumptions there made without 
whose existence it was considered that no satisfactory scheme of social security 
could be devised.[2] An aim of social insurance is to provide an entitlement 
to a national minimum income to cover at least subsistence needs in all con- 
tingencies. For this purpose the number of the insured breadwinner’s 
dependents must be taken into account. During employment, however, 
generally no account of a man’s private responsibilities will be taken in fixing 
his earning capacity.[3] By and large his remuneration will be determined 
by his capabilities, the demand and supply position of the particular type 
of labour concerned, and by the prosperity and the wage structure of the 
industry which may or may not have been affected by any collective agree- 
ments between the appropriate associations of employers and the trade unions 
concerned. From this it follows that the differentiation in income during 
employment and unemployment will be much larger in the case of a man 
with no dependents than with the family man who receives supplementary 
insurance benefits in respect of his dependents. Incentive to work can thus 
best be maintained by paying allowances for children both during the time 
when a breadwinner is earning and when he is not earning by reason of 
unemployment or sickness. 


; DECADE has passed since the Family Allowances Act became 


INTRODUCTION OF FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


It was considered that children’s allowances should be non-contributory 
and paid from the proceeds of general taxation for two main reasons. First, 
the flat rate of contributions necessary for the general scheme of social insur- 
ance, amounting to a poll-tax ofa regressive nature, was already high. Secondly, 
it was in the community’s interest to contribute to the well-being of the next 
generation. On the other hand, parents also must be expected to accept 
responsibility for their children and therefore it was reasonable for no allow- 
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ance to be given for an only or first child except in time of unemployment 
or sickness. The general scheme of National Insurance which became effective 
in July, 1948, provides for payment during sickness or unemployment of 
dependents’ allowances to a claimant, including an allowance for his eldest 
dependent child, in addition to the standard rate of benefit. 

The Beveridge Report contemplated an average additional expenditure 
to the then existing provisions for children in kind of 8s. per week in cash 
or in kind.[4] 

This assumption was understood by many persons to mean a recommenda- 
tion of cash allowances per child of 8s. each. The then Minister of National 
Insurance (Sir William, later Lord Jowitt) explained that the Government 
had decided to give Family Allowances at the rate of 5s. per week per eligible 
child, bearing in mind the fact that a great increase in provision in kind was 
to be made. This took the form of free meals and milk for all children in 
grant-aided schools. The cost of these facilities was estimated at {60 million 
as against the estimated cost of family allowances of £57 million plus adminis- 
trative costs of {2 million.[5] The actual annual cost of family allowances 
from 1946 until 1954 is set out in Table I. From this it will be observed 
that the original estimate made was very close to the expenditure incurred 
in 1947, the first full year of the scheme’s existence. Eldest children were 
not to be excluded from the benefit of meals and milk, although they did 
not qualify for family allowances. These allowances were subject to income 
tax whilst no tax would be levied on receipt of provisions for children in 
kind. The value of these provisions added to the five shillings’ allowances 
would amount to more than the total cost of eight shillings’ allowances alone. 


TABLE I 


FaMILy ALLOWANCES IN GREAT BRITAIN. ANNUAL EXPENDITURE DURING THE 
YEARS 1946-54 





£ thousands 





Allowances Administration * 





1946 (from 6th August) . 19,329 656 


1947 - . 55,450 1,790 
IN dick erin Cy ee yok > 58,921 1,800 
Sear eee 60,700 1,800 
eee Ss se et ees 61,690 1,900 
ees Sou 3 Sas 62,914 1,850 
Ere 6: ct), tealiorvasl Se 77,058t 2,018 
| ey ne rea ae 103,383 2,148 
eS a a ee ee 104,605 2,200 











* Including expenses of other Government Departments. 
¢ The 8s. rate was introduced on 2nd September, 1952. 
¢ Estimated. 


Source : Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance Reports and the Ministry of Pensions 
and National Insurance. 
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However, not everyone was satisfied with the rate of family allowances 
to be paid. For instance, Miss Eleanor Rathbone, generally regarded as the 
author of the Family Allowances Bill, pointed out that payment of 5s. per 
second and subsequent child would not encourage the rearing of larger families 
which she evidently considered desirable.[6] 

The Family Allowances Act, 1945, provided for the paying of a cash 
allowance of 5s. a week in respect of each second and subsequent child below 
the age limit. The maximum period for qualification for award of an allow- 
ance was laid down to be one commencing with the birth and ending on the 
1st August following the 16th birthday of the child in question provided the 
child was then still at school or was an apprentice. If the child was not so 
occupied the allowance ceased on the termination of school attendance at or 
over the prescribed minimum school-leaving age of 15. 

As a result of amendment in Parliament, section 4 of the Family Allow- 
ances Act provides that as a general rule, in the case of a man and his wife 
living together, allowances for any family shall belong to the wife. The original 
intention had been for them to belong to the husband who usually has the 
privilege of paying any income tax levied in respect of them. Either the 
wife or husband may draw the allowances but the wife. must claim them. 
Provision is made for variation of the general rule in favour of the husband 
if a Court of summary jurisdiction is satisfied that the wife is not a proper 
recipient of allowances (section 4(3)). 


CLAIMS AND APPEALS 


Section 5 of the Family Allowances Act, 1945, provides that claims should 
be made to and decided by the Minister. Any person dissatisfied with the 
decision of the Minister has a right of appeal to a referee or referees, detailed 
provision for which has been made by regulations. The same section [7] also 
makes applicable to this system of references the provisions of section 9 of 
the Arbitration Act, 1934 (since re-enacted as section 21 of the Arbitration 
Act, 1950). This empowers referees to state as a special case for the opinion 
of the Court any decision made as a result of a reference. 

Claim forms are available at post offices. At first the completed forms 
were all posted to the Ministry’s Central Office in Newcastle-on-Tyne but now 
they are handled by local offices of the Ministry of Pensions and National 
Insurance. 

The Family Allowances (References) Regulations, 1946,[8] set out the 
detailed provisions made for appeals against decisions of the Minister. 

The Minister appoints barristers and solicitors nominated by the Lord 
Chancellor to a panel of referees. 

Selection of a referee to adjudicate on any particular claim is made by 
Ministry officials known as the Registrar or Deputy Registrars of Appeals. 
Referees are empowered to make decisions without a hearing (regulation 6) 
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and are granted wide discretionary powers in determining the procedure to 
be followed at any hearing (regulation 8). 

An applicant may appear in person before the referee or be represented by 
any member of his family, counsel, solicitor or, with consent of the referee, 
by any other person. A woman applicant has a right to be accompanied 
by another woman (regulation 8(1)). The Minister may be represented by 
counsel or solicitor or by any officer of the Ministry appointed for the purpose. 

Table II gives statistics of claims and appeals and the percentage of 
successful appeals for the years 1946 until 1954. During 1946, when the 
Family Allowances Scheme was first introduced, over 2-6 million claims for 
allowances were made. The Minister rejected 3-1 per cent of these claims. 
Of the 13,087 appeals against the Minister’s decision made to referees less 
than one per cent succeeded. The statistics for that first year are exceptional. 
From Table II it can be seen that since then a regular pattern has been estab- 
lished of upwards of one quarter of a million first claims each year and rather 
less than that number of claims for additional allowances. Of all types of 
claim, less than one per cent are rejected by the Minister. Each year less 
appeals to referees have been made, the number declining from 7,582 in 1947 
to 2,429 in 1954. Since 1949 about one-third of all appeals have succeeded. 


TABLE II 


Famity ALLOWANCES IN GREAT BRITAIN. CLAIMS AND APPEALS, 1946-54 





(d) 
Percentage of 
(0) ‘ected (e) 
Hot Claims for Total Claims Mike oO —_— 
Claims = mo ((a) + (8)) = and Referees 


Insurance 





(approximate number, thousands) % Number 
a se 125 2,607 30 13,087 
See. = IT 368 223 591 2:0 7,582 
1948 2. eee 311 213 524 15 4,737 
194499, - +s s+ 3,962 
(5 July 194 

31 Dec. 1950) . 400 350 750 Io 
PON s05 4) wx 3,138 
a dias 267 232 499 o-7 3,174 
oe se eS 274 228 502 0-9 3,150 
eee ag MA hale 3 270 225 495 0-9 2,689 
TORN. 4S? Bare 267 at7 484 0-9 2,429 























Source : Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance Reports and the Ministry of Pensions 
and National Insurance. 


No details of the subject matter of appeals are published so that no 
analysis of types of cases can be made. Only two cases have been before 
the Court since the introduction of family allowances. Both cases were stated 
by the referees for consideration of the Court at the request of the Minister. 
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Thefirst case was brought before the Court of Session in Scotland and is reported 
as Kirkwood or Fraser v. Minister of National Insurance [1947] S.C. 594. This 
case involved the status of Mrs. Fraser’s elder daughter, Isabella Fraser, which 
in turn determined whether or not a family allowance was payable in respect 
of Mrs. Fraser’s younger daughter. On 6th August, 1946, when the Family 
Allowances Act came into force, Isabella was under 16. However, she was 
then employed as a junior clerk for a regular weekly wage. It was contended 
on the appellant’s behalf that in reality she was an apprentice as the advice 
and assistance rendered to her by the office manager and senior members of 
the staff and the experience she gained would fit her for more responsible 
employment and assist her in any subsequent training as a bookkeeper. The 
referees accepted this contention and it followed that, as she was an apprentice 
within the meaning of the Act, she was accordingly entitled to be treated as 
a child of the claimant for the purposes of the Act. The Court, consisting 
of four judges, decided otherwise on the ground that the training received 
was not training for but in an employment and was not full-time training. 
The referees were held to have misdirected themselves as to the true meaning 
of the statutory provisions which it was their duty to construe. 

The second case is the recent one of Hill v. Minister of Pensions and 
National Insurance [1955] I W.L.R. 899,[9] decided in the High Court by 
the Lord Chief Justice. In this case, as a result of being deserted by her 
husband, the appellant and her three children were admitted by the London 
County Council into residential accommodation under Part III of the National 
Assistance Act, 1948. After some months the Council transferred the two 
older children to residential schools. After the discharge of the appellant 
and her youngest child to private accommodation the appellant claimed that 
she was entitled to include the two older children in her family for the purpose 
of claiming family allowances irrespective of the fact that they were away 
at school. This claim was based on the fact that section 21(7) of the Act 
stipulated that, for the purposes of the Act, a child should not be deemed 
to have ceased to live with a person by reason of any temporary absence, 
and in particular by reason of absence at any school. The referee found 
against the claimant. His award was upheld by the Court on the ground 
that the two older children ceased to live with the claimant not by reason 
of absence at a school but because the local authority, exercising their powers 
given under section 1 of the Children Act, 1948, had undertaken the care and 
maintenance of the children. Lord Goddard held as a matter of interpretation 
that the two older children were not living with their mother in any sense 
whatever. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


In 1952 the Government decided to increase the benefits payable under 
the National Insurance and Family Allowances Schemes. This decision was 
made in view of the decline in the value of the pound, and accordingly in the 
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real worth of cash benefits paid under these schemes, since 1948. As far as 
family allowances were concerned it was proposed to increase the amount of 
the allowance from 5s. to 8s. per eligible child per week. This proposal was 
included in the Family Allowances and National Insurance Act, 1952, and 
the increased rate became effective on 2nd September, 1952. The cost of 
this increase was estimated to be £59 million in a full year, bringing the total 
expenditure on family allowances to over {100 million a year. Table I shows 
that in fact the cost rose from under £63 million in 1951 to about £104 million 
in 1953, exclusive of costs of administration. In the second-reading debate 
in the House of Commons on the Bill, the point was made that, if allowances 
were given for first (including only) children, the cost would be increased by 
an additional {130 million per annum. If, on the other hand, these children 
were included but total annual expenditure was kept at {100 million, this 
would necessitate reducing the allowance to 3s. 6d. per child per week. The 
Minister of National Insurance recalled that the scheme originally was designed 
to help large families.[10] The proposal to increase the amount of the allow- 
ance without altering the main feature of the scheme thus adhered to the 
original intention behind the scheme. 

Although family allowances obviously make a useful contribution to the 
budget of large families, it would be a difficult task to establish that their 
existence is the determining factor in the creation of large families. In 1946 
family allowances were paid in respect of some 4 million children. 

In 1954 allowances were paid for nearly 5 million children belonging to 
families which had in addition eldest children under 16, numbering about 
3:2 million, who did not qualify for allowances. Further, it was estimated 
that there were 3 million families with one child under the age limit. The 
relative size in families receiving family allowances has remained almost 
constant over the last six years. 64 per cent of such families have two 
children under the age limit, 23 per cent have three such children, 8 per 
cent have four, 3 per cent have five and 2 per cent have six or more children 
under the age limit. 

From these figures it can be seen that only 36 per cent of all qualifying 
families receive more than one allowance and only 14 per cent of such families 
receive more than two allowances. 


OTHER PROVISION MADE FOR CHILDREN 


Family allowances are not the only provision made for children by the 
community at large. Reference has already been made to the provision in 
kind of subsidized meals and milk made at grant-aided schools and cheap 
milk is available for children under school age. In addition medical and 
dental facilities under the National Health Scheme are available. It is inter- 
esting to note also what allowances are paid in respect of children by the 
National Assistance Board. The amount of assistance granted in any par- 
ticular case varies with the need and means of the applicant. The ordinary 
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scale of the Board since 23rd January, 1956, has provided for payment at 
the weekly rate of 13s. for a child of under 5, 15s. 6d. for one of and over 5 
but under 11, 18s. for one of and over 11 but under 16, 23s. 6d. for a person 
of and over 16 but under 18 and 2gs. for a person of and over 18 but 
under 21. Any family allowance entitlement is deducted from the rate other- 
wise payable in respect of the child concerned. Since 19th May, 1955, the 
tate of National Insurance benefit payable in respect of a first or only dependent 
child has been fixed at 11s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. is paid for each dependent child 
after the first. The 11s. 6d. paid for a first or only child is, of course, equivalent 
to payment of a family allowance in respect of such a child plus the payment 
of the 3s. 6d. supplement paid for each subsequent dependent child. No 
deduction is made for any family allowance received and the National Insur- 
ance benefits, like family allowances, do not vary in amount according to the 
age of the child concerned. 

It is obvious from the figures given in the preceding paragraph that the 
family allowance of 8s. does not approach subsistence level. The National 
Insurance rate for a dependent child, which is no guide to subsistence cost, 
exceeds the family allowance by 3s. 6d. The National Assistance rate is more 
closely related to the cost of subsistence. The Assistance rate of 18s. a week 
paid for a child of and over 11 is more than double the family allowance. 
As the present weekly family allowance of 8s. falls so far short of the sub- 
sistence cost of any child in respect of whom it is given, it is doubtful if it 
can have much influence on the size of families. If, from the community’s 
point of view, there is any ideal size of family which it is desirable to en- 
courage, it might be more effective to redistribute the sums spent on family 
allowances. If, from the demographic angle, three-child families are prefer- 
able to smaller ones, a case could be made for commencing payment of family 
allowances in respect of the third eligible child only. In that case the present 
rate of allowance could be doubled at least. If bigger families still were 
desired the rates payable could be increased for each subsequent child in 
a family. With automation on the horizon, however, the desirability of 
encouraging big families as an end in itself may well be questionable. An- 
other possible variation would be to increase the rates of family allowances 
payable for older children. It is obvious that more must be spent, for instance, 
on a child over 10 than on one under the age of 5. It has been shown above 
that the National Assistance scale allows for such differences. It might be 
more beneficial for families to receive greater allowances for older children 
and less for children under 5 than the “ standard rate”’ fixed for payment 
in respect of children between the ages of 5 and 10 inclusive. 

Another form of allowance made in respect of children is income-tax 
relief. Income-tax allowances are given in respect of each child of a tax- 
payer who is under 16 years of age at the beginning of the tax year or who 
is receiving full-time education above that age. The amounts of these 
“children’s allowances”’ (as distinct from the ‘‘ family allowances” previ- 
ously discussed) have varied and they are not given in respect of children 
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with earnings or other income in excess of the amount of the allowance in 
any particular year.[11] The value of the allowance to any particular tax- 
payer varies with the size of his income and hence the highest rate of income- 
tax to which he is subject in any particular year. The higher his income 
and his top rate, the greater the value of the allowance. 


COMPARISON OF FAMILY ALLOWANCES WITH INCOME-TAX ALLOWANCES 
IN RESPECT OF CHILDREN 


A person who does not pay the standard rate of income-tax, let alone 
surtax, obtains less value from the children’s allowances.[12] On the other 
hand, he receives greater value from family allowances because he suffers 
less tax deduction in respect of them than the payer of tax at the standard 
rate. 

It is instructive to compare the net value to a standard rate taxpayer 
of the two types of allowances. Table III sets out the annual rates of pay- 
ment of family allowances for the ten years since their institution together 
with the amounts of tax payable on each family allowance by a standard 
rate taxpayer. Family allowances qualify for earned income relief. This 
relief is given by deducting a certain proportion of income from earned income 
before tax liability is assessed. The proportion has risen from one-eighth in 
the tax-year 1946-7 to two-ninths in 1952-3 onwards subject to a limit of 
£450 relief (representing earned income of £2,025). The rates of earned 
income relief are shown in Table III and this relief has been taken into account 
in calculating the standard rate of tax payable on family allowances in each 
year. Finally the net family allowance left after deduction of tax is shown 
in that table. 

Table IV gives in respect of the same years the annual tax allowance 
made for each child and the value of the allowance when grossed up at the 
applicable standard rate of tax. 

In each table the last column shows the cash value of each allowance 
to the standard rate taxpayer in respect of each eligible child. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that a taxpayer receiving one family allowance 
will receive two income-tax children’s allowances. This is because the latter 
are granted in respect of each child with income not Sau the amount 


the age of 16. Therefore the effect of any discrepancy in net yilut 
two allowances is increased with the size of the family. 
From the Tables III and IV it will be seen that the 
tax allowance has always been worth about three times 2 
family allowance and in the year 1951-2 was worth over fo 
Reduction in the standard rate of income-tax has the & 
the value of the tax allowance and increasing the net amount 4 
allowance. The relative advantage in respect of total allowances for children 
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VALUE OF FAMILY ALLOWANCES PER CHILD AFTER DEDUCTION OF INCOME-TAX 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


TABLE III 


AT THE STANDARD RATE 











Standard Rate 
Annual allowance Earned of —— we Net Family 
Tax-Year per second and Income-Tax proportion of Allowance after 
subsequent Child Allowance Family Allowances | Deduction of Tax 
in full Year * 
£ sw da. £s. 4 £s. d. 
1946-7. . . 3.0 of One-eighth x. 2% 757 7 
1947-8. . . 13 0 0 One-sixth 417 6 83 2 °6 
1948-9... ee One-fifth 4137 8 6 5 
1949-50. . 13 0 Oo One-fifth 4:19): 7 8 6 5 
I950-I. . . 13 0 O One-fifth 4753 9 8 6 5 
1951-2. 36-0 One-fifth 418 9 s-¢ 3 
1952-3 . 20 16 of Two-ninths 7 33 °9 13 2 3 
1953-4 - 20 16 oO Two-ninths 7 9 3 13 10 4 
1954-5 - 20 16 o Two-ninths 7 6.8 13 10 4 
1955-6. 20 16 0 Two-ninths eS ae 13 18 5 

















* Family allowances qualify for the earned income allowance set out in the previous column. 


+ Paid at the rate of 5s. per week per eligible child from 6th August, 1946. 


¢} This amount, paid at the rate of 8s. per week per eligible child, became effective on 


2nd September, 1952. 


enjoyed by the standard rate taxpayer over the non-taxpayer is thus reduced. 
The examples set out in Table V illustrate this. 


in the standard rate by 6d. had been made without the addition of £15 to 
the tax allowance, then the differential would have been reduced by £3 16s. 11d. 
in respect of a two-child family and by {10 14s. 7d. for a six-child family 


TaBLe IV 


AT THE STANDARD RATE 








Annual Standard Rate Value of Allowance 

Tax-Year allowance of Income-Tax per Child at the 

per Child in the £ Standard Rate 
£ s. d. £ s. d. 

1946-7 50 9 Oo 22 10 0 
1947-8 60 9 0 7 
1948-9 60 9 0 270 0 
1949-50 60 9 0 27 @ 6 
1950-1 60 9 Oo 27 9 Oo 
1951-2 7° 9 6 w..2 2 
1952-3 85 9 6 49 7 6 
1953-4 85 9 0 38 5 © 
1954-5 85 9 0 38 5 0 
1955-6 100 8 6 42 10 Oo 














VALUE OF INCOME-TAX CHILDREN’S ALLOWANCES TO A PAYER OF INCOME-TAX 


If in 1955-6 the reduction 





ETT. “SER paneer ee 


(i) 


(ii) 
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(Table V(i)). The simultaneous raising of the tax allowance in fact increased 
the disparity by £8 18s. 1d. in the case of two children and by £27 Ios. 5d. 
in the case of six children (Table V(ii)). 

The taxpayer with a small family receives relatively greater allowance 
advantages over a non-taxpayer with the same size of family than does the 
large family taxpayer compared with his opposite number amongst the non- 
taxpayers (Table V, columns (@) and (e)). 

From the Revenue point of view generally the cost of income-tax children’s 
allowances exceeds the amount spent on family allowances even when no 
account is taken of the amounts of the latter allowances recovered by the 
operation of income-tax and surtax. In the tax-year 1953-4, for instance, 
deductions made by the Revenue from actual income by reason of children’s 
allowances resulted in a loss of revenue of about £140 million,[13] compared 
with some £103 million spent on family allowances in the calendar year 1953. 
Before the increase in the rate of family allowances made in September, 1952, 
the difference in the cost to the Revenue of the two allowances was still more 
marked. The cost of family allowances in 1951, the last full year in which 
5s. allowances were paid, was nearly £63 million. 


TABLE V 


EXAMPLES OF NET ALLOWANCES RECEIVED BY A NON-INCOME-TAXPAYER AND 
BY A STANDARD RATE TAXPAYER IN RESPECT OF 2 AND 6 QUALIFYING CHILDREN 


b 
«) ” 0 Family y) Net $) nily “ «) 
per annum per Allowance(s) plus 
"s 


Income- second and value of Chii 
Standard Tax sub: eligible tax Allowances Difference 
Rate of Allowance Child received in received per annum between 
Income- per annum full bya by STANDARD RATE Excess of adjacent 
Year Tax for Child NON-TAXPAYER TAXPAYER (e) over (a) Years 


(i) Where Standard Rate falls from gs. to 8s. 6d. but Income-Tax Allowance remains 
constant at £85: 


2 children * 
s. a, £ oe ae < £8 7: Swe. £8 
A. 9 0 85 20 16 0 90 0 4 69 4 4 3 16 11 
B. 8 6 85 20 16 o 86 3 5 65 7 5 
6 childven t 
A. 9 0 85 104 0 © 297 § § 193 I 7 os % 
B. 8 6 85 104 0 O a6 7 4 182 7 7 


(ii) Where Standard Rate falls from 9s. to 8s. 6d. but Income-Tax eth is increased 
from {£85 to {100: 


2 children * 

a * £ £8. £-% ite a 
1954-5 9 0 85 20 16 0 90 0 4 69 4 818 1 
1955-6 8 6 100 20 16 o 98 18 5 78 2 

6 children t 
1954-5 9 0 85 104 0 O 297 r 8 193 I 8 27 10 5 
1955-6 8 6 100 104 0 0 324 12 I 220 12 


*T.e. 1 family allowance + 2 income-tax allowances where applicable. 
t Ie. 5 family allowances + 6 income-tax allowances where applicable. 
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In January, 1953, family allowances in Great Britain were being paid in 
respect of 4:9 million children and it is estimated that there were then a 
further 6:2 million eldest or only children [14] under the age limit [15] not 
qualifying for family allowances. On this basis there were then in Great 
Britain more than 11 million children under 17.[16] In the tax-year 1952-3, 
£737 million actual income was deducted in respect of children in Great 
Britain.[17] The tax allowance per child in that year was £85. Therefore 
some 8-7 million such allowances were made. This allowance may be granted 
to a taxpayer in respect of a child who is either under 16 or, if over that age, 
is a full-time student or apprentice pursuing a course lasting at least two years. 
Thus comparatively few tax allowances are made for children over 16. 
It may not be unreasonable to assume that about 8 million tax allowances 
were granted in respect of children eligible by age for family allowances. It 
has already been shown that the value of children’s allowances to their 
recipients is considerably more than the value of family allowances. Thus 
both numerically and by value children’s allowances are considerably greater 
than family allowances notwithstanding the continuous rise in annual expendi- 
ture on the latter since their introduction. In 1954 this was approaching {105 
million. The detailed figures are given in Table I above. 


CONCLUSION 


If it is considered desirable that income-tax payers should be encouraged 
to have and be helped with large families, there is no doubt that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer followed the right course in April, 1955, when he raised the tax 
allowance per child from £85 to {100 simultaneously with lowering the standard 
rate of income-tax from gs. od. to 8s. 6d. A vital distinction between a tax 
allowance and a family allowance is that under the former the taxpayer is 
permitted to enjoy more of his own income whereas the latter is a state subsidy 
the financing of which contributes to the present substantial burden of taxation. 
The raising of tax allowances increases incentive to earn and helps the pro- 
ductive effort and real wealth of the country. Family allowances cannot be 
said to be of advantage in this respect even by their most ardent advocates. 
The actual value of children’s tax allowances, set out in Table IV above, does 
not operate in full until a standard rate taxpayer with one child has an income 
of at least £700, with two children of at least £800 or with 6 children of at least 
£1,200.[18] 

Even at the increased scale of 8s. per second and subsequent eligible 
child, it is reasonable to surmise that family allowances do not influence 
family planning materially. On the grounds of incentive to produce, men- 
tioned above, it is debatable whether they are in fact appropriate to do so. 
With rises in the general level of earnings, in turn leading to a greater number 
of taxpayers, sociologists and others interested in influencing family planning 
are likely to find that in this connection the importance of children’s income- 
tax allowances is growing relative to that of family allowances. 
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NOTES 


1. Cmd. 6404 of 1942, paras. 410-25. 

2. Ibid., para. 301. 

3. There are exceptions, e.g. some University appointments carry extra increments 
for children. 

. Para. 421. 

. Hansard (Commons), 8th March 1945, columns 2262 and 2275. 
. Hansard (Commons), 11th June 1945, column 1419. 

. Section 5(2) (b). 

. S.R. & O., 1946, No. 139. 

. Also reported in [1955] 2 All E.R. 890. 

to. Mr. Osbert Peake, Hansard (Commons), 5th May 1952, column 37. 

11. In the current tax-year of 1955-6 an allowance of {100 per child is made but 
not in respect of any child with income in excess of £85. £85 was the rate of allowance 
in the preceding tax-year. 

12. Some persons not paying the standard rate of income-tax are liable for income- 
taxation at the reduced rates. In the tax-year 1955-6 these are fixed at 2s. 3d. in the 
£ on the first £60 of taxable income, at 4s. 9d. in the £ on the next {150 and at 6s. od. 
on the next £150 of taxable income after which the standard rate of 8s. 6d. in the £ is 
levied. 

13. This figure can be deduced from the Written Answer given by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. R. A. Butler) to a Parliamentary Question by Miss I. Ward, Hansard 
(Commons), 23rd March 1954, column 87. 

The corresponding figure for the tax-year 1955-6 is estimated to be £200 million. 

14. Figures derived from the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance Report 
for 1954, Cmd. 9495, para. 16 and Table 28. 

15. It will be recalled that the final age limit for a family allowance is reached on 
the 1st August following the 16th birthday of the child in respect of whom the allowance 
is awarded. 

16. Cf. with the estimate of 14:1 million persons in Great Britain aged under 20 
in 1953 derived from the statistics issued by the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths 
and Marriages printed in Table 8 of the Annual Abstract of Statistics, 1954. Thus 
there was a total population of some 12 million aged under 16}. 

17. Figure derived from the 97th Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
for the year ended 31st March 1954, Cmd. 9351, Table 2r. 

18. These figures are derived as follows: Personal marriage allowance for the tax- 
payer of £240; plus reduced rate relief of £360; plus £100 allowance in respect of each 
child. Cf. Table V above. 
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Employment of Sociology and Anthropology 
Graduates, 1952 and 1954 


J. A. and O. L. BANKS 











In March, 1952, a sub-committee of the British 
Sociological Association was set up to inquire 
into the recruitment, training and employment 
of sociologists. This sub-committee owed its 
existence to a considerable degree of anxiety 
amongst certain sections of the B.S.A. member- 
ship concerning the employment opportunities 
for sociology graduates at that time. 

Towards the end of 1952 the sub-committee 
sent out questionnaires to the 37 higher degree 
and 161 first degree graduates who had com- 
pleted their university courses in the summer 
of that year. In order to overcome the diffi- 
culty of satisfactorily defining a degree in 
sociology, the London B.A. (Sociology) and 
B.Sc. (Economics) with Sociology as special 
subject were taken as the basis of the inquiry, 
and University Departments elsewhere were 
asked to supply the names and addresses of 
students who had undertaken courses of study 
similar to those pursued for the London degrees. 
The choice of higher degree graduates who had 
specialized in sociology was left to the discretion 
of the University Departments concerned. 
For reasons of convenience social anthropology 
was included with sociology for this purpose, 
and many of the higher degree graduates, in 
particular, were social anthropologists. 

29 of the 37 higher degree graduates (78 
per cent) and 129 of the 161 first degree 
graduates (80 per cent) returned completed 
questionnaires, and in view of the interest 
taken in the study it was decided to repeat 
it the following year. The response on this 
occasion was somewhat smaller; 33 out of 
44 higher degree graduates (75 per cent) and 
128 out of 166 first degree graduates (71 per 
cent) completing their questionnaires. A com- 
parison of the results of the two studies has 
already been published in this Journal? and 
will not be repeated here. The most significant 
aspect of the inquiry, however, was the large 

1 June, 1954. 
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proportion of respondents who were either ful- 
filling their national service requirements or 
continuing their studies full-time, and it was 
clearly necessary to make some kind of follow- 
up study if we were to obtain an accurate 
picture of the type of employment obtained 
by sociology graduates. The sub-committee 
accordingly decided to contact the respondents 
again in 1954 and 1955 respectively, i.e. two 
and a half years after graduating and two 
years after the initial study. 

The first of these inquiries is now over. The 
second still remains to be done. What follows 
is necessarily incomplete as it represents the 
“follow-up ”’ of only one year’s graduates, 
but it was thought better to publish a second 
interim report now, rather than to wait another 
year for the final results of the whole study. 

The chief difficulty in a follow-up of this 
nature is the response-rate, and this proved 
a stumbling block even when, as in this case, 
the respondents have been trained in sociology. 
Of the 29 higher degree graduates who re- 
turned completed questionnaires in 1952, one 
proved to be a physical anthropologist and 
his reply was discarded. Hence 28 higher 
degree and 129 first degree graduates were 
approached in the follow-up study at the end 
of 1954. Of these, 20 higher degree and 86 
first degree graduates returned questionnaires 
(71 and 67 per cent respectively). Thus the 
proportion of the original group who replied 
twice is not much over half; 56 per cent 
of higher degree graduates and 53 per cent 
of first degree graduates. It must be appreci- 
ated, therefore, that our picture of the em- 
ployment of sociology graduates is necessarily 
still very incomplete. We have no information 
about the 20 per cent of 1952 graduates who 
did not reply to our questionnaire, and can 
only guess as to the present situation of a 
further 25 per cent who did not reply to a 
second inquiry. 
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Higher Degree Graduates 

The following table compares the occupations 
held by respondents in 1952-3 with those of 
the respondents in 1954-5. 


TABLE I 
OccuUPATIONS 
1952-3 1954-5 
Universities 
Teaching posts 3, io 6 
Research assistants, ‘ete. 4 
Students, etc. . : 6 2 
Research Institutions I I 
Government Departments 
Administrative posts I I 
Research posts . . 3 ~ 
Local authority teachers - I 
Other teaching posts I I 
Other employment . . -. £ I 
Part-time or no employment - = 3 
28 20 


Of the 20 who replied on both occasions 12 
had not changed their field of work over the 
period, while 8 had changed. 


TasBie II 


UNCHANGED OCCUPATIONS : 
1954-5 
University teaching and research 
Continuing studies . . ; 
Government administration 
Private teaching 
No employment . 


1952-3 TO 


nd NHRD O 
Is | 


TABLE III 


No. Changed from 
4. Continuing studies 


Changed to 
University teaching 
University research 
Other research 

(institution) 
Local authority 

teacher 
Museum curator 
No employment 


2. University research 


1. Government research 
1. Unemployed 


It will be seen from the above tables that 
50 per cent of the job changes are from further 
study to paid employment. In addition one 
respondent previously unemployed is now in 
university research. The only disquieting 
features relate to two respondents, both 
women, who were unemployed in 1952 and 
in 1954, and a married woman who lost her 
job in university research and is finding it 
difficult to obtain another. 

Of the 20 respondents who replied on both 
occasions, 16 were men and 4 women. All 
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but one of the men seem to have obtained 
posts which both use their training and are 
satisfactory to them, except that the 4 men 
in University research are employed on a short- 
term basis which they hope will lead eventually 
to permanent teaching or research posts. This 
contrasts quite strikingly with the fact that 
3 of the 4 women are unemployed; 2 since 
1952 and one who was obliged to relinquish 
a post in university research when her husband 
obtained a job in another district where there 
is no suitable employment available to her. 

Unfortunately these figures refer to no more 
than just over half of the higher degree gradu- 
ates in 1952. To them we can add something 
from the questionnaires of those who replied 
only to the first inquiry. 


TaBLe IV 


OccUPATIONS OF RESPONDENTS : 
ONLY 
University teaching 
Research institution 
Government research . 
Other employment 
No employment 


1952-3 


loli nnNeHH 


Most of these respondents were satisfied with 
their employment, and it is not unreasonable 
to assume that they had nothing further to 
add and did not bother to return a second 
questionnaire. This may also apply to the 
respondent who wrote: “‘I am now occupied 
solely as a housewife.’’ 'Where—as in the case 
of the married women—there is any serious 
failure to make use of the training received, 
it arises from causes outside the scope of this 
inquiry. 

First Degree Graduates 


The following table shows the occupations 
of the 129 first degree graduates in 1952-3, 
and, for those 86 who completed the second 
questionnaire, what they were doing by 1954-5. 
The second table gives the occupations of those 
who had not changed their field in the two 
years between 1952 and 1954. 

Thus 33 per cent of the original respondents 
were in the same position when they replied 
in 1954-5 as they had been in 1952-3. They 
formed 49 per cent of the 1954-5 respondents, 
so that if we can assume that those who failed 
to reply a second time followed the same 
pattern, then we can say that roughly half 
of the 1952 graduates changed their field within 
two and a half years of graduating, i.e. that 
their first choice was only a temporary one. 
It must be emphasized at this point that the 
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TABLE V 


OccuPATIONS 
1954-5 


1952-3 
6 


National service . . . . 
Full-time students. . . . 35 
Government service . . . II 
Local government service . 4 
Social work. . 10 
School teaching and other 

teaching . 13 
a teaching and 

research . Ponies Lae 
Personnel management ape 
Other industrial po . et ae 
Miscellaneous ok an - Io 
Part-time and no employment 9 


129 


TaBLe VI 


UNCHANGED OCCUPATIONS : 
1954-5 


1952-3 TO 


National service 

Full-time students 

Government service . . 
Local government service . 
Social work . . 

School teaching and other ‘teaching . 
University teaching and research 
Personnel management 

Other industrial posts . . 
Miscellaneous ata 

No employment . 


IS | wa Sneannuan 


comparison has been made throughout in terms 
of “ field of work” and not simply place of 
employment. Thus a man who has moved 
from one University to another, or even from 
one branch of work to another, has been 
regarded as not having changed his occupation. 

The following table gives the occupations in 
1952-3 of those who had changed by 1954-5. 


TaBLe VII 


1952-3 OCCUPATIONS OF THOSE WHO HAD 
CHANGED IN 1954-5 


National service . 

Full-time students . ° 
Local government service . 
Social work . . . « 

School teaching . . 
University teaching ‘and research 
Industrial a 
Miscellaneous. 

Unemployed, etc. 


I> la nua wen Sw 


It will be seen that the largest proportion 
is composed of full-time students, so that if 
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we include those on national service, 50 per 
cent of the change in field must be regarded 
rather as a first entry into the occupational 
sphere than as a real change. The spurious 
nature of the “ change ” is emphasized by the 
fact that in almost every case the respondent 
had entered the field of employment for which 
he/she had been trained. Of those working 
for a higher degree, for example, three are 
continuing their studies and so have not 
“‘ changed ”’, five are now in university. teach- 
ing or research, and two are school teachers. 
Of those taking a more specialized course of 
training, the only ones who are not working 
in the field for which they were trained are 
two men now fulfilling their national service 
requirements, a woman on a secretarial course 
now training to be an almoner, and two 
teacher’s diploma students who have not taken 
up school teaching. 

Of the eight unemployed in 1954-5, five are 
women who have resigned posts in social work 
because of marriage. One of these was classi- 
fied as unemployed in 1952-3 but she has had 
workin between. The other three unemployed 
respondents are all men. One is an anthro- 
pologist who had a post in Nigeria but has 
resigned recently. Another is a sociologist 
who could find work only as a bank clerk and 
is about to emigrate. The third, classified as 
unemployed before, has had several temporary 
jobs since 1952-3. He, too, thinks of emigrat- 
ing. There were nine unemployed respondents 
in 1952-3, three of whom did not reply a 
second time, and two of whom are still un- 
employed, although, as we have seen, they 
held posts in between. The remaining four 
all regard their present work as temporary 
only. Two are in social work, one is in industry 
and one has a routine clerical post. 

The respondents who failed to reply a second 
time do not appear to be markedly different, 
in the occupations they held, from those who 
returned a further questionnaire. In general 
there seems no reason to suppose that the 
proportion changing jobs was either very much 
higher or much lower than for those who 
replied twice, but the possibility of some form 
of bias either way cannot, of course, be ruled 
out. We can only conclude that ignoring 
those still continuing their studies or on 
national service, 23 per cent of those who 
replied to both inquiries had changed their 
field of employment between 1952-3 and 
1954-5. 

In addition to knowing the actual occupation 
of sociology graduates two and a half years 
after leaving the university, it is also of con- 
siderable interest to know whether they are 
reasonably satisfied with the field they have 
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chosen, and feel it to be permanent, or whether 
they intend, if they can, to seek opportunities 
elsewhere. The following table accordingly 
indicates the number and occupations of those 
respondents who indicated that their jobs are 
likely to be permanent : 


TaBLeE VIII 


RESPONDENTS WHO INDICATED THAT THEY 
ARE UNLIKELY TO CHANGE THEIR FIELD 


Government service. . ... . 4 
Local government service . .. . I 
Be ie wee 4? 
School teaching . + = 
University teaching and research . 9* 
Personnel management... . . 2 
Other industrial 

Miscellaneous employments . 


Thus 59 per cent of the respondents are 
reasonably satisfied with their field of employ- 
ment. Of the remainder five are still students, 
three are in the Forces, and eight are unem- 
ployed altogether. This leaves us with nine- 
teen (22 per cent) who are dissatisfied with 
their field of employment and will change it 
if they can. 


TaBLe IX 


RESPONDENTS WHO WOULD LIKE TO 
CHANGE THEIR FIELD 


Government service . 
Local government service . 
Social work . 

School teaching. . 

University teaching and research 
Personnel management . 
Other industrial posts. . 
Miscellaneous employments 


IS luwocouaun 


It will be seen that dissatisfied respondents 
are to be found in a variety of occupations, 
but that dissatisfaction is surprisingly small 
in industrial employment, and non-existent 
amongst those working in the Universities. 
It might be noted, here, that those school 
teachers who are now in modern schools but 
would like grammar school posts, have not 
been included in the above table as they do 
not, strictly speaking, wish to change their 
field of employment. From this point the 


1 Includes a trained Youth Employment Officer who writes : 
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table might be said to under-represent slightly 
the amount of discontent amongst the school- 
teachers, most of whom prefer a branch of 
the profession where they make use of their 
training in sociology or in allied fields. 

If we go further and look at the reason for 
the dissatisfaction of these respondents we can, 
in fact, distinguish at least two main groups. 
In the first instance we have four people who 
have what might be called personal reasons 
for regarding their work as temporary only : 
three of these are married women, two of 
whom intend leaving employment altogether. 
The remaining fifteen have reasons connected 
with the nature of their employment. Two, 
for example, one in teaching, one an editorial 
assistant, would prefer some kind of social 
work but are deterred by the low salaries 
offered. A third, employed by the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, is happy 
in research but would prefer a branch, e.g. a 
university department, where there might be 
greater prospect of advancement. Two school 
teachers are planning to enter educational 
administration, and a third would like to do 
research in education. The following table 
summarizes the fields to which these fifteen 
respondents would like to go. 


TABLE X 


Social research. . 

University teaching 

Social work . 

Management trainee 

School teaching . ae. 
Educational administration aie 


It is perhaps significant that all but two of 
these respondents said that their specific socio- 
logical or anthropological background was of 
no direct value to them in their present job, 
and most of them related their preference for 
another field of work to their desire for a greater 
opportunity to make use of their training. 

Finally, an attempt was made to establish 
whether sociology and anthropology students 
were required to have training in these dis- 
ciplines in order to obtain their posts and 
whether they made direct use of this training 
in their work. The following table shows the 
number who obtained their posts on the 
strength of their university careers. 

In less than a quarter of these cases was a 
degree in sociology or anthropology required 
as a condition of employment. Indeed, in the 
case of over half our respondents no degree 


“‘ Being married, I am not 


on the established staff, and I have been told that I should have to make way for a single person 


should one be available.” 


* Includes 2 people in short-term university research which may not be permanent. 
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TaBLE XI 
OCCUPATIONAL REQUIREMENTS: 1952-3 AND 1954-5 
Degree a Necessary Requirement 

‘ No Degree 
Oceu; r 

pation Aatavepaieay dnp dhe required 

Degree Degree 

Government service I 8 3 
Local government service I ° 4 
Social work . . “ 6 I 3 
School teaching, etc. . I 13 7 
University teaching, etc. 8 ° o 
Personnel management 2 I ° 
Other industrial posts ° 4 14 
Miscellaneous employments I 7 10 
20 34 41 














was necessary at all. Moreover the categories 
of social work and university employment 
include between them almost every case 
where a social science qualification has been 
demanded. We have already noticed that the 
dissatisfied respondents contain a large pro- 


portion who would prefer to make use of their 
training in a more direct way. On the other 
hand those who enter industrial employment 
are on the whole a satisfied group (see Table 
VIII); yet they are very rarely required to 
have a degree. 


TABLE XII 
WHETHER ANTHROPOLOGY OR SOCIOLOGY IS USED 


Government service . . 
Local government service 
Social work Sale 
School teaching . 
University teaching, ete. 
Personnel a ° 
Other industrial posts 
Miscellaneous employments . 


It is interesting to notice that as many as 
six respondents in government service say they 
use their training, although it was not required 
as a condition of employment. It is, however, 
discouraging to find that two graduates in 
social work say they make no use of their 
degree. 

We can now make some attempt to draw the 
main threads of this report together, although 
of course the low response rate means that we 
must generalize with caution. On the whole 
the amount of dissatisfaction with employment 
opportunities seems smaller than was feared to 
be the case when the sub-committee was estab- 
lished, and it is moreover unlikely that the 
non-respondents as a group are more dissatis- 
fied than those who returned questionnaires. 
Nor is all the dissatisfaction expressed to be 


‘ 
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Required and Required and N 
used not used 


: 
i 
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attributed merely to the lack of opportunities 
open for anthropology or sociology graduates. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to estimate 
how far personal factors of one kind or another 
enter into the wish to change a field of em- 
ployment or even to the obtaining of a job 
in the first place. One or two graduates, for 
example, reported that they were going to 
emigrate in the near future but there was no 
indication on their schedules that this was 
because they believed that they would thus 
obtain greater opportunities in anthropology 
or sociology elsewhere. 

The special case of the married women, too, 
is complicated by this personal factor. Un- 


doubtedly we can perceive here the workings 
of a social fact which operates throughout the 
whole field of women’s employment and from 
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which graduate women are not exempted.! 
A few of our respondents were unemployed 
because a move of residence caused by their 
husband’s change of job took them into an 
area where no openings exist in anthropology 
or sociology; but there were in addition a 
number of cases of women who gave up work, 
apparently without regret, in order to become 
full-time housewives or mothers. This does 
not mean, however, that there is no problem 
facing women anthropology or sociology gradu- 
ates. It is indeed far more difficult for them 
to put their degree training into direct use than 
it is for their male counterparts. 

This appears to be particularly true of the 
higher degree graduates. It will have been 
noticed that all but one of the sixteen men 
respondents on the second occasion have found 
posts which both use their training and are 
satisfactory to them except in so far as these 
are not long-term appointments ; whereas all 
four women are dissatisfied, three because they 
are unemployed for domestic reasons and the 
fourth because she would prefer a post abroad 
but has parental domestic ties which make it 
impossible. This, in fact, impinges upon the 
whole question of the loss to their disciplines 
of people who have gone beyond the first 
degree stage. It also emphasizes the import- 
ance of the higher degree for those men who 
wish to put their anthropology or sociology 
training to satisfactory use. 

On the other hand, satisfaction with the job 
is not simply related to the use of anthropology 
or sociology in it. The replies of those gradu- 
ates who are in industry, for example, show 
that there is at least one field where the con- 
tent of degree courses is regarded as irrelevant 
not only by employers but by graduates them- 
selves. Most of them, if not all, have appar- 
ently no great desire to continue as anthropo- 
logists or sociologists and there is no good 
reason why we should wish them to. No doubt 
some sort of self-selection is involved here. 
Those students who take the degree without 
any real desire to continue studying the subject 
beyond examination day are more likely to be 
unconcerned that their training is not going 
to be of direct use to them in their jobs than 
those who have an interest in anthropology or 


1See the P.E.P. Broadsheets on Graduate Wives, Planning, Nos. 361 and 365. 
iage and employment are alternatives not con- 


Cavenagh found that in social work “ 
comitants ’’. 
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sociology as such; and this last group would 
appear, in part at least, to include those who 
are dissatisfied with their careers as school 
teachers. This dissatisfaction is, in fact, 
greater than the tables show, since a large 
proportion of such respondents are working in 
secondary modern schools teaching subjects 
far removed from those covered in the degree 
courses and they express a desire not neces- 
sarily to leave school teaching altogether, 
but to find posts in grammar schools with 
the hope that at any rate sixth-form work 
there may involve some use of the social 
sciences. 

Finally we should note that there are cases 
of people employed in social work who report 
that although a sociology degree was a con- 
dition of employment they nevertheless do not 
use their training directly in their work. The 
numbers involved are small, but this does not 
detract from the disquieting nature of their 
comment, inso far as it is not unusual for under- 
graduates to take social science courses in order 
to qualify for social work, and in the belief 
that the training is relevant to what will be 
expected of them. There is already some 
concern that pay in this sphere is insufficient 
to attract people whose qualifications acquire 
for them higher initial starting salaries and 
better prospects, in, for example, school teach- 
ing or industry. If, as we see, sometimes the 
work itself is also unattractive and not related 
to the subject matter of sociology or anthropo- 
logy degrees, the requirement that candidates 
should have graduated in these subjects would 
seem an unwarranted inflation of the character 
of the work they will be expected to perform. 
It is true that this view is derived from the 
expressions of the graduates themselves. 
Their employers may well see the situation 
differently. That is why we conclude that 
this is merely a partial survey of the field. 
For a fuller investigation of the employment 
prospects for anthropologists and sociologists 
we should need to know more about the atti- 
tudes of employers towards graduates in these 
subjects, and also how far people with very 


‘different educational backgrounds are em- 


ployed in work which makes direct use of these 
disciplines. 


W. E. 


Four Decades of Social Work (Birmingham University, cyclostyled), p. 73. 
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Some Reflections on the Sociology of Knowledge’ 
(Review Article) 


T. B. BOTTOMORE 


branch of sociology only in the 1920’s. It was largely the creation 

of sociologists and philosophers in Germany,[1] and arose out of 
two distinct intellectual preoccupations. The first. concerned the problem 
of historical knowledge and the solutions propounded by’ “ historicism ” 
(Historismus). The second concerned the Marxist theory of ideology and 
its applications to political thought. These two intellectual streams con- 
verged in the work of Mannheim, and they largely account for the particular 
features which he impressed upon the sociology of knowledge ; features which 
have engendered philosophical controversy while stultifying sociological in- 
quiry. In this essay I shall try to show that a sociology of knowledge is 
something quite different from Marx’s theory of ideology or Mannheim’s 
“* perspectivism ’’. 


[= SOCIOLOGY of knowledge became established as a distinct 


MARX 


‘I shall begin by stating briefly the main features of Marx’s theory of 
ideology. In the first place, what types of knowledge did Marx regard as 
ideological ? In his early writings he merely followed Feuerbach in treating 
religion as an ideology. Further, he gave credit to Feuerbach as having been 
the first to demonstrate that philosophy is simply “religion brought into 
thought ’’, ie. systematized and rationalized, and thus equally ideological. 
It is worth drawing attention to the fact that Marx consciously included in 
“ philosophy ”’, the philosophy of history, and that the only work which he 
explicitly devoted to the study of ideology (The German Ideology) is in fact 
largely taken up with a critical examination of different versions of the Hegelian 

1 This paper originated in a re-consideration of the work of Karl Mannheim, stimulated 
by the publication in England of a collection of Mannheim’s early essays and of hitherto un- 
published writings: Essays on the Sociology of Knowledge (1952) and Essays on Sociology and 
Social Psychology (1953), edited by Dr. Paul Kecskemeti and published by Routledge & Kegan 


Paul. A fuller version of the paper was read at a meeting of the British Sociological Association 
in December 1955. 
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philosophy of history. After about 1845 Marx began to enlarge the reference 
of the term “ideology ’”’, and he later summarized his views in the preface 
to his Critique of Political Economy (1859), where he specifies ‘‘ legal, political, 
religious, zsthetic or philosophical”’ forms as the “‘ ideological forms”’ in 
which men become conscious of their social conflicts. 

Secondly, what did Marx intend to convey by attaching the label “‘ ideo- 
logical ” to these intellectual constructions ? He meant, first, that they were 
false, i.e. bodies of false propositions.[2] (Marx did not speak of the natural 
sciences as ideologies, and he might have been puzzled by the expressions 
“proletarian science” and ‘“‘ bourgeois science” applied to the natural 
sciences.) He assumed the falsity of ideologies and was chiefly concerned 
with investigating their sources. His account of their origins makes use of 
the Hegelian concepts “‘ alienation” and ‘“‘ false consciousness ”’ in the sense 
in which they had been employed by Feuerbach. In Feuerbach’s philosophy, 
“‘ alienation ”’ signified a condition in which men’s own creations (intellectual 
creations), (i) assumed an independent existence (were ‘‘ objectified’’) and 
(ii) appeared to dominate or rule men. This is the theme of his study of 
Christianity ; gods are the creation of men, and they only appear to exist 
independently and to regulate and control men’s actions. Religion, therefore, 
is a false consciousness, a false representation of the relation between man 
and the universe; it is an tdeology. 

Marx’s own theory was constructed on these (philosophical) foundations 
and the form it was to take is adumbrated in his essay, Zur Kritik der Hegelschen 
Rechtsphilosophie: Einleitung (1844): ‘‘ The immediate task is to unmask 
human alienation in its secular form, now that it has been unmasked in its 
sacred form. Thus the criticism of heaven is transformed into the criticism 
of earth, the criticism of religion into the criticism of law, and the criticism 
of theology into the criticism of politics.” Marx devoted the rest of his life 
to this study and ‘‘ unmasking ”’ of ‘“‘ human alienation in its secular form ”’. 
He regarded the State and capital as the two principal manifestations of this 
“‘ secular alienation ’’ and thus as the sources of the ideologies of jurisprudence, 
political theory and political economy. 

Marx does not provide, anywhere in his writings, a systematic account 
of his theory of alienation and ideology. He seems to have thought of 
alienation as resulting from the character of man’s relation to Nature and 
of the consequent social division of labour. Thus, for instance, he remarks, 
in an early essay, that the sense perception of a fetishist was different from 
that of a Greek because his relation to Nature was different. It is clear, 
at all events, that Marx thought of a non-alienated society as one in which 
the division of labour (which made of human beings, narrow and limited 
individuals) would have been abolished, and in which the relations between 
man and Nature and between man and man would be perfectly clear and 
intelligible (in which, therefore, social and political theories would be scientific 
and not ideological). But Marx’s fragmentary discussions of the problem 
remain largely philosophical and ethical ; in any case non-sociological. They 
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presuppose rules for distinguishing between “‘ alienation” and some, kind of 
“authentic existence’, and between science and ideology. 

It is not necessary to pursue these difficulties here. For the present 
purpose we can summarize the main features of Marx’s theory as follows : 

(x) It does not assert an absolute distinction between the natural sciences 
on the one hand and the social and historical sciences on the other. 

(2) It distinguishes between science and ideology and treats the social 
sciences as being (or as capable of being) of the same general kind as the 
natural sciences (equally objective, equally “‘ scientific”’, though differing in 
their methods). This view is asserted very strongly in a revealing passage 
in one of Marx’s early writings, where he says: ‘‘ Natural science will one 
day incorporate the science of man, just as the science of man will incorporate 
natural science; there will be a single science.” 

(3) It follows that ideological thinking is not a permanent and inescapable 
feature of the human situation. Ideologies are treated as temporary con- 
structions, obstacles to the constitution of a science of society, which will 
one day disappear when such a science has been established. The constitution 
of this science depends, however, upon changes in society itself. 

(4) The theory of ideology is not presented as a new epistemology, and 
Marx would not have developed the theory in the way he did if he had not 
already believed that the doctrines he was attacking were false. His theory 
of knowledge was implicitly that of the natural sciences. 


MANNHEIM 


The difference between the theories of Marx and Mannheim can be illus- 
trated by confronting two texts. Marx wrote, criticizing the Hegelian philo- 
sophy of history, that its practitioners were obliged, in discussing any historical 
| epoch, to share the illusions of that epoch. Mannheim on the other hand was 
fond of referring to “‘the style of thought of a historical period”. Marx 
implicitly contrasted genuine knowledge with illusion ; he used the categories 
of “‘true” and “false”. Mannheim explicitly rejected these categories in 
, favour of relativism. In his early essay on ‘‘ Historicism ” (1924) he accepts 
the point of view of the German historicist writers, that each historical period 
has its own style of thought, and that all styles of thought are equally valid. 
Mannheim’s sociology of knowledge resulted from a generalization of this 
historical relativism. In his essay on ‘‘ The problem of a sociology of know- 
ledge ’’ (1925) he accepted as a programme what he called the “ self-relativiza- 
tion of thought ”’, or in other words a thoroughgoing relativism, from which, 
however, he somewhat reluctantly excluded the natural sciences and mathe- 
matics. The theory had an epistemological as well as a sociological bearing, 
as Mannheim realized ; indeed, in Ideology and Utopia he carefully distinguished 
between the ‘‘ empirical” and the epistemological problems raised by his 
sociology of knowledge and frankly declared that the latter were of greater 
importance. 
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The objections to Mannheim’s theory are, by this time, familiar. Every 
critic has brought against it, in one form or another, the ancient argument 


against scepticism, that of self-contradiction.[3] For if all propositions are , 
existentially determined and no proposition is absolutely true, then this pro- * 


position itself, if true, is not absolutely true, but is existentially determined. 
(Self-contradiction is not avoided by limiting the range of the principle 
of sociologism in such a way as to exclude propositions of natural science or 
mathematics, for the sociology of knowledge is neither a natural science nor 
a branch of mathematics.) Mannheim was aware of these difficulties and 
much of his intellectual effort went into attempts to deal with them, either 
by denying that his own theory was relativisitic (he called it “‘ relationism ” 
or “‘ perspectivism ”’, but it is indistinguishable from relativism), or by arguing 
that the “‘ perspectivistic ”’ character of his own theory did not diminish its 
value. The latter argument led him to a view which is hinted at rather than 
expounded, that the ‘‘ best’ perspective is the most recent one. In this 
there is revealed another influence of historicism, and ultimately of Hegel’s 
philosophy ; the notion of the progressive revelation of reason in history. 
I have so far drawn attention to the differences between Marx’s theory 
of ideology and Mannheim’s “ perspectivism”’. But Mannheim, despite his 
initial critical attitude, was strongly influenced by Marx, and his own theory 
is the outcome of a confluence of historicism and Marxism. The resemblances 
can be seen especially in Mannheim’s major study in the sociology of know- 
ledge (as distinct from discussions of the theoretical principles of the subject), 
his essay on ‘‘ Conservative thought’. Mannheim, like Marx, treats social 
classes as the principal “‘ bearers ”’ of ideologies. This leads him, again like 
Marx, to neglect nations and national differences, though it is plain to the 
reader that his essay is concerned only with German conservative thought.[4! 
These resemblances are evident throughout Mannheim’s writings, in his 
almost exclusive concern with one sphere of knowledge, i.e. political doctrines, 
and in the flavour of ‘‘ debunking ” which permeates them. For it is a feature 
of both the theory of ideology and “‘ perspectivism’”’ that their analysis of 


| 


the social determinants of political doctrines is accompanied by an unmistak- | 


able disparagement of the doctrines studied. However, whereas Marx boldly © 


contrasted bourgeois ideology and proletarian science, Mannheim first criticized 
Marxism on this point and subsequently re-introduced the contrast in a weak- 
ened and even less convincing form in his distinction between “‘ ideology ”’ 
and ‘‘ Utopia ”’. 

The theory of ideology is, no doubt, as important in sociology as is the 
theory of “‘ rationalization” in psychology.[5] It is also prone to the same 
excesses when it claims either to resolve, or to eliminate, epistemological 
problems. I do not question the interest and value of the studies of ideology 
which Marx and Mannheim, and later sociologists, have made. My criticisms 
are intended to show the limitations of this analysis of ideologies, and. to 
indicate its place in a more general sociology of knowledge. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE 


All knowledge is a subject for sociological study. I use “‘ knowledge ” 
here, not in the philosopher’s sense to denote ‘‘ a subclass of true beliefs ’’, 
but to denote any product of reflective thought, as distinct from intuition 
or immediate experience. Knowledge in this sense includes true and false 
beliefs, as well as beliefs which are neither true nor false ; these distinctions 
are for philosophers, not sociologists, to make. To illustrate this usage; the 
sociologist is as much concerned with alchemy as with chemistry, with Plato’s 
metaphysics as with the Darwinian theory. ‘The sociology of knowledge, 
then, is the study of the relations between the constructs of reflective thought 
and social structure, that is, between such constructs and social groups 
(occupations, communities, etc., as well as social classes), institutions and 
total societies. 

The first step towards an empirical sociology of knowledge must be a 
classification of types of knowledge, and such a classification has been out- 
lined by Professor Gurvitch.[6] Gurvitch distinguishes the following types : 
(i) perceptual knowledge of the external world; (ii) knowledge of other 
persons and of groups; (iii) commonsense knowledge ; (iv) technical know- 
ledge ; (v) political knowledge; (vi) scientific knowledge; and (vii) philo- 
sophical knowledge. These different types of knowledge have received very 
unequal attention from sociologists. As I noted earlier, Marx and Mannheim 
restricted their studies almost entirely to one type of knowledge, namely 
political knowledge. A number of sociologists and historians have studied 
philosophical knowledge in its relation to social structure, among them Durk- 
heim in his account of the social factors in the development of logical categories, 
and Granet in his study of Chinese thought. Scientific thought has, until 
recently, been neglected by sociologists, largely, I-think, because of the 
epistemological implications of Mannheim’s theories, which have dominated 
the subject. However, among the earlier writers, Sombart and Scheler dis- 
cussed scientific knowledge and suggested a relationship between the develop- 
ment of science and the emergence of the proletariat as an influential social 
class.[7] There has been little sociological study of the other types’ of 
knowledge. 

A further stage in an empirical sociology of knowledge would be the 
systematic study of the nature of the relationship between knowledge and 
the social structure. As R. K. Merton has pointed out,[8] this relationship 
has been left obscure by most writers on the subject. It should be added 
that it has generally been conceived in a one-sided manner, as a relation in 
which there is a preponderant influence of the social structure upon knowledge. 
But a sociological analysis should begin from the interaction of knowledge and 
social structure, and should try to establish, in particular instances and with 
reference to particular types of knowledge, the character of this interaction. 
To take an obvious example: the impact of science on society is an aspect 
of the interaction between one type of knowledge and social structure just as 
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significant, and perhaps more significant, than the impact of social structure 
upon science. 


f One direction in which research might usefully be extended is in the 
| study of those social groups which are specifically concerned with the acquisition 
and diffusion of particular types of knowledge: scientists, lawyers, writers, 
the ‘“‘ academic man’”’, etc. A number of monographs have been published, 
but these by no means cover all the social groups concerned, and there have 
been as yet few attempts at comparative study of the situation and influence 
of intellectuals in different types of sotiety. This kind of study would not 
differ greatly, in its procedure, from the type of enquiry represented by 
Mannheim’s brief account of the intelligentsia; like the latter it would be 
largely concerned with the character of recruitment to intellectual groups, 
their internal organization, and their relations with other social groups. It 
would, however, have a different purpose. Mannheim’s discussion of the 
social characteristics of the intelligentsia is inseparable from his general quest 
for some kind of “‘ objective ”’ social and political knowledge within the frame- 
work of a relativistic theory of knowledge. The kind of study I am recom- 
mending would aim simply at describing and analysing some of the more 
important ways in which knowledge is conserved, extended, suppressed or 
revived, in different societies and at different times. For whatever our 
philosophic doubts about knowledge and knowing, we cannot be doubtful 
’ about the occurrence of a social selection of ideas ; and this is a matter of the 
greatest sociological interest. \ 





NOTES 


1. The principal contributors were G. Lukacs, Max Scheler, and Karl Mannheim. 
For a history of the subject and an excellent critical examination of the main theories, 
} see Ernst Griinwald, Das Problem der Soziologie des Wissens, Vienna, 1934. 

2. The term “ ideology ’’ was coined by Destutt de Tracy for a “‘ science of ideas ” 
which he proposed to establish. Napoleon I first used the term “ ideologist ’’ pejoratively 
with reference to certain members of the Institut de France (among them Destutt de 
| Tracy himself) who were his political opponents; in this usage “‘ ideologist ’’ denoted 

; an individual whose (false) ideas were characterized by impracticality, remoteness from 
the real world, and (implicitly) political deviance. The contemporary equivalent is 
“egg head’’. Marx retained the sense of ‘“‘ remoteness from the real world ”’, e.g. in 
| his criticism of the social theories of the “‘ Young Hegelians ’’ and later of the “‘ Utopian ”’ 
y socialists. 

3. See, in particular, E. Griinwald, op. cit. (1934), Raymond Aron, La sociologie 
| allemande contemporaine (1936); H. Otto Dahlke, ‘“‘ The sociology of knowledge”’ in 
i Barnes and Becker, Contemporary Social Theory (1940) ; K. R. Popper, The Open Society 
j and Its Enemies (1945). 

4. National peculiarities are clearly important in the diffusion of political doctrines. 

It would be extremely interesting to study Marxism itself from this point of view ; for 
example, to investigate the diffusion of Marxism in Germany, France and Britain, in 
relation to the social structure of these countries. 

5. Professor Piaget has made the comparison in an extremely interesting discussion 

of sociological thought. He writes: “‘ The great merit of Marx is to have made a 
distinction, in social phenomena, between an effective basis and a superstructure which 
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oscillates between symbolism and an adequate consciousness, in the same sense (and 
Marx explicitly says this) as psychology is obliged to make a distinction between actual 
behaviour and consciousness.” Jean Piaget, Introduction a l’épistémologie génétique, 
Vol. III (1950), p. 249 (in process of translation). 

6. I am indebted to Professor Gurvitch for many stimulating discussions of these 
problems in his seminar at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (University of Paris), 
and also for permission to read some of his as yet unpublished writings on the sociology 
of knowledge. Besides the classification of types of knowledge mentioned above, Gurvitch 
has suggested an equally important classification of modes of knowledge, which I have 
not space to discuss here. 

7. For an indication of recent studies in this field, see B. Barber, Science and the 
Social Order (1954). 

8. R. K. Merton, “‘ The sociology of knowledge” and ‘‘ Karl Mannheim and the 
Sociology of knowledge ’’, in Social Theory and Social Structure (1949). 





Anthropology Today * 


T. H. MARSHALL 


HIS COLLECTION of fifty articles was compiled as a basis for 
| discussion at an international symposium of anthropologists to be 
held in 1952. A second volume, An Appraisal of Anthropology 
Today, was designed to include a report of the discussions. In spite of the 
claim on the dust-cover that this book will be for anthropology what the 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences was for the whole field of social science, 
it is not really an encyclopedia in the ordinary sense, since it does not attempt 
to summarize, under a large number of headings, the state of anthropological 
knowledge, but is devoted mainly to methods, problems and theories ; it does 
not contain articles on such subjects, for instance, as religion, kinship, custom, 
law and so forth. Nor is it strictly speaking an inventory, which might be 
expected to present an objective account of recent research ; the articles are, 
in many cases, highly subjective, critical and original, and the volume gains 
considerably in interest in consequence. 

The book is divided into three parts dealing with problems of the historical 
approach, of process and of application. Each of the first two parts is further 
subdivided into ‘‘ methods ”’, “‘ results’, and ‘‘ theories’”’. The third part is 
concerned wholly with “‘ results ’’, apart from a concluding article on ‘‘ Tech- 
nical Aids in Anthropology ’’. Of the fifty-two authors, thirty-eight belong 
to the United States, two to Latin America, six are British, four French, while 
Germany and the Netherlands supply one each. 

Clearly a review of a work of these dimensions must be confined to general 
impressions and a few outstanding points. First, then, what is the range of 
subjects covered by the title ‘‘ Anthropology”? In certain directions it is 
very wide. It includes, of course, physical as well as social or cultural anthro- 
pology. The coverage is thorough, embracing ethnology, anthropometry, and 
such parts of biology as are concerned with the evolution of the species 
and the genetic transmission of its traits. There are articles on ‘‘ Primates ” 
and “ Fossil Man ”’ and the physical adaptation of man to life at high altitudes. 
In the third part there are articles on the application of anthropometric 
techniques to contemporary subjects. Archeology and pre-history are also 
fully included, and the science of linguistics is prominently represented. In 
other directions the coverage is less complete and one is conscious of the 
existence of frontiers, although it is difficult to say exactly where they have 
been drawn. Psychology enters at various points. There is an article on 

1 Anthropology Today: An Encyclopaedic Inventory. Prepared under the Chairmanship 
of A. L. Kroeber. University of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. xv +966. 67s. 6d. 
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‘* Psychological Techniques ”’ used in field work. It is very short and is strictly 
what it says, a brief descriptive list of techniques, not a discussion of the 
use of the psychological method. And there are articles on the problems of 
culture, personality and national character. But one gets the impression that 
psychology has a more precarious status in the family of disciplines than 
biology ; it does not receive any systematic treatment such as might invite 
discussion of its role and its future in the development of anthropology. And 
what of sociology ? Obviously much of what the authors have to say, especi- 
ally in the second part of the book, is intimately concerned with what socio- 
logists regard as the problems of their subject. But somewhere a line has 
been drawn. On what principle this has been done is not explained, but it 
would seem that its position is not derived from the view that anthropologists 
confine their attention to prehistoric and primitive societies, though in fact 
it is this emphasis which makes it possible in practice to limit the field in 
a coherent way without trying to answer the question (it is mentioned at 
times) whether anthropology and sociology differ significantly in aim as well 
as in subject matter and (to some extent) techniques. In the third part 
there are two articles on application to medicine and industrial relations which 
sociologists might claim as falling almost entirely within their field. 

But the most intriguing question is, not how the themes have been limited, 
but what principle determined the inclusion or exclusion of scholars who have 
contributed to those themes. Even Durkheim, except in the article by Pro- 
fessor Lévi-Strauss on Social Structure, is an elusive shadow making rare 
appearances, although many of his contemporaries and predecessors are con- 
spicuously present. A major theme is the methodological relationship between 
historical and structural studies, but Max Weber’s name is not mentioned. 
Another is the problem of stages of evolution of society, of values and of 
norms, but there is no reference to the work of Hobhouse and Ginsberg. 
There is an article on ‘‘ Style’ in which the work of Sorokin does not figure 
at all. In the discussions of structure and function brief allusion is made 
to Talcott Parsons but not to Merton or any other contemporary sociologist. 
It would be wrong to jump to conclusions about the relations between anthro- 
pology and sociology, or between anthropologists and sociologists. The plan- 
ning of a work of this kind must present immense difficulties, and some arbitrary 
limitations must be imposed on contributors. Sometimes this is explicitly 
mentioned, and the last thing one must do is to judge an author by what he 
omits ; he is very likely obeying the instructions of his assignment. Never- 
theless one may legitimately hazard the view that the basic identity of the 
fundamental problems of social anthropology and sociology, in the present 
phase of their development, has become evident ; after a period of divergence, 
the two disciplines are converging again. But the funds of knowledge and 
suggestion embedded in their literatures have not been fully integrated, and 
their contemporary thinking sometimes runs on parallel lines when it might 
very well all board the same train. 

The divergence just mentioned was really more than this, amounting 
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almost to a disintegration of anthropology itself, and of sociology too. This 
comes out very clearly in this volume. Broadly, it followed on the rejection 
of the bold evolutionary theories of the Comte-Spencer and of the Tylor- 
Morgan type. In the subjects, chiefly archeological, included in Part I of 
this book, the effect was a disintegration into studies aiming at the classifica- 
tion, location and dating of selected objects and traits, without much regard 
to their function or to the nature of the societies that exhibited or possessed 
them. Even chronology was often treated as an end in itself, and not regarded 
as a first or preliminary stage in the study of historical change. Similar 
tendencies can be seen in linguistics, where phonetics and grammar were 
developed to the néglect of semantics. These criticisms are made by several 
of the authors, who at the same time claim that recent years have seen a 
reaction towards a more problem-solving and less purely recording attitude, 
towards inference bearing on the nature of human societies, and even towards 
a revived interest in evolution and stages of development. The new interest 
differs from the old, and it is remarkable how much of the discussion of the 
difference revolves round the controversial figure of Professor Gordon Childe, 
whose position is represented as being somewhere between the two. The 
modern view is summarized by Professor Steward. The theory of a unilinear 
pattern of evolution followed by all societies has been abandoned. That its 
place may be taken by a theory of “ universal evolution” of culture as a 
whole is held by some (including Childe), but this approach, even if conceded 
as legitimate, is, he says, of very limited value. It can be used only with 
a very broad classification and in relation to periods of slow change and to 
civilizations admitting of little variation and about which we can never know 
enough to attempt more. More valuable is the theory of “‘ multilinear evolu- 
tion ’’, which proceeds by ‘‘ the determination of recurrent causal relationships 
in independent cultural traditions ”, which, as Steward admits, ought perhaps 
not to be called evolution at all. Theories of race have undergone a some- 
what similar transmutation. At one time the concept was treated more as 
a thing to be identified than as a tool to be used. To-day the emphasis shifts 
to a study of processes, genetic and social, producing stabilized distributions 
of traits within groups socially delimited or geographically located. 

In the Part II subjects, anglice social anthropology, there was a dis- 
integration of a different kind. Some pursued the line of fragmentation into 
culture traits, but the development which is significant for the understand- 
ing of contemporary reactions was the abandonment of general, historical 
diachronic studies in favour of particular, functional synchronic studies of 
small social units treated as if each were unique. The reaction has been rather 
towards more meaningful and explanatory description of the units and towards 
attempts at generalization about groups of societies or even about all societies. 
By these means the two groups of disciplines represented in Parts I and II 
of the book have drawn together, and it is perhaps unfortunate that the 
plan of the book should suggest that they are naturally or necessarily dis- 


connected. Processual studies can examine diachronic change, as well as 
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static functioning, and thus link up with history which can include, though not 
be confined to, evolutionary hypotheses. As Professor Duncan Strong states in 
an eloquent chapter, either the ‘‘ historical ’’ or the “‘ functional ”’ approach 
“‘is limited and even meaningless without the other”. But we should at the 
same time note the point made by Professor Grahame Clark that comparative 
ethnography ‘‘ cannot in any sense of the term be regarded as a substitute for 
archeology as a means of discovering the prehistoric past of humanity ”’ ; its 
function is ‘‘ to stimulate and give direction to prehistoric research ”’. 

Undoubtedly there are certain differences between archzology and social 
anthropology arising from the material studied and the methods available. 
The chapters on ‘‘ Methods” in Part I describe a whole series of rigorously 
exact scientific techniques, requiring great expertise—such as those based on 
carbon 14, fluorine, pollen analysis and so on and so forth. One finds a 
similar level of specialist competence in the approaches to the use of genetics 
and linguistics. But of “‘ methodology ” in the more philosophical sense there 
is relatively little. What there is is simple. In Part II, on the other hand, 
the chapters on ‘“‘ Method ” are mostly simple, at-times dropping to the level 
of short guides for field-workers, but the methodological questions raised in 
several of the chapters that follow are abstruse and difficult and are handled 
with a high degree of specialist expertise. Does this mean that the techniques 
of field work are under-developed ? There is no need to assume this. The 
material does not lend itself to observation with the aid of elaborate scientific 
techniques, except, possibly and to a limited extent, on its psychological side. 
The rules, when abstracted from specific content, are bound to appear simple 
and largely a matter of commonsense systematized by experience. The same, 
after all, is true of historical research. The inadequacy of the material col- 
lected is due, as Professor Kluckhohn maintains, not so much to defective 
observation as to the lack of any generally accepted body of theory in relation 
to which the selection and arrangement of data could be organized. 

And that raises one of the main methodological problems, which is dis- 
cussed by Kluckhohn in his chapter on ‘‘ Universal Categories of Culture ”’. 
The general, though not unanimous, view seems to be that such categories 
exist. For some this belief is linked with the acceptance of a concept of the 
type of ‘‘ basic human needs” or “‘ functional pre-requisities ”, while others 
seem rather to emphasize the limited possibilities available, without specifically 
attributing the limits to the selectivity of natural human drives rather than 
to the finiteness of the external physical world. But, when one seeks to use 
these universals as a basis of comparative study from which valid generaliza- 
tions about social structure and process will emerge, great difficulties are 
encountered. There is the difficulty of identifying the units, and this applies 
both to the enumeration of societies or civilizations (as was found both by 
Hobhouse, Wheeler and Ginsberg and by Arnold Toynbee) and to the isolation 
of cultural or institutional elements. The earlier practice of isolating traits 
and artifacts, without regard to social function, was relatively simple. But, 
in the present context, the classification must be functional up to a point and 
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must be prepared to recognize as different, owing to their contexts, two 
institutional forms which, objectively described in terms of visible shape, 
appear identical. Professor Kluckhohn strikes a slightly pessimistic note 
about the state and prospects of this method of research. 

The difficulties arise partly because, in classification and comparison, a 
purely behaviouristic approach is not enough; mind and purpose must be 
taken into account in seeking to understand the place of a particular item 
within the larger social structure. And, as Professor Lévi-Strauss points out, 
the conscious, expressed views of the participants as to the meaning and 
purpose of their institutions or customs are likely to be misleading. The 
anthropologist must by-pass these to reach reality. The forces which operate 
a structure must be sought in part in the unconscious mind. Yet the conscious 
mind is itself part of the structure. And what of the structure itself? Lévi- 
Strauss, supported by others, insists that social structure is an abstraetion, 
or more precisely, a model, and the whole question arises (and recurs in other 
chapters also) whether qualitative studies can be made scientific by the use 
of ‘‘ mechanical ” as distinct from “‘ statistical ’’ models. This is too complex 
a matter to discuss here, but it emerges clearly as an issue of the moment. 
One comment must suffice. The term ‘‘ model” is sometimes used in this 
book rather loosely to denote almost any abstraction, or concept, found useful 
by the investigator. In this sense the use of ‘‘ models” can hardly be a 
controversial issue at all; we must all use them. But Lévi-Strauss is suggest- 
ing something more rigorous. The model must become a precision instrument 
and a method by which hypotheses can be tested. It must meet certain 
requirements, two of which are that any change in one element must effect 
changes in all the other elements, and that it must be possible to predict 
how the model will react if one or more of its elements are submitted to 
certain modifications. In an important contribution on the “‘ Relations of 
Anthropology to the Social Sciences and Humanities ” Professor Redfield lists 
several varieties of model and then comments that the dominance in anthro- 
pology of models associated with the natural sciences is not ‘‘ matched by 
corresponding success in executing studies based on these models ”’, and the 
resultant propositions may ‘‘ suggest comparison rather with the formulated 
wisdom of a humane man than with the tables and formulas of the electrical 
engineer”. Two questions suggest themselves. First, is this because the 
construction of models is difficult in the present state of our knowledge, or 
because it is impossible now and for all time? Consider Lévi-Strauss’ two 
conditions. Surely the realities which a model of social structure must reflect 
are not of such a kind that any change in one part must produce change in 
all other parts. That may be true in some institutional sub-structures con- 
fined to a very limited field, but not over larger areas of social organization. 
And the second requirement also runs into formidable obstacles. They arise 
partly from the difficulty of isolating any part of a social structure for treat- 
ment in this way. The reaction of the model of a part of a structure will 
be affected by changes external to it. The obstacles arise also from the fact 
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that social institutions involve mind and purpose, beliefs and values. As 
Professor Northrop says, a workable anthropological science ‘‘ must be not 
merely inductive with respect to the facts but also inductive with respect 
to the philosophical concepts used by the people in the society being studied 
for the conceptualization of those facts.’”” The model requires a bewildering 
number of dimensions. Also one must remember, as Lévi-Strauss points out, 
that reactions in a model, or effects of introduced changes, must be seen in 
‘* mechanical ’’ and not in “‘ historical” time. In other words, many of the 
reactions of the model to a change made in one of its parts will, in terms 
of historical time, be events which must precede the change. It would, for 
instance, be absurd to speak of the effects of introducing polygamy into a 
model of the English marriage system unless one included among the “‘ effects ” 
all the changes in attitude and behaviour which must occur before the intro- 
duction of polygamy would be possible. And these changes would produce 
a new society requiring a new model. All this suggests that the rigorous 
scientific use of models must be restricted to limited fields and small changes. 

Secondly, should we discourage the use of models, and other similar 
methodological devices, if they cannot be rigorously and exactly used? It 
is true that anthropology, and probably still more sociology, has suffered from 
slovenly pseudo-scientific work, which is often also pretentious and pompous. 
The standard must be pushed steadily upwards. Nevertheless, perfection may 
prove frustrating. In quantitative studies it is possible to use the most exact 
statistical methods suited to the problem in the most rigorous scientific way, 
and then decide to take note not only of what is proved but also, in an 
appropriate way, of the hints that are dropped. But there is a risk that in 
qualitative studies, if it is insisted that techniques borrowed from the natural 
sciences should be used exactly as they are in the natural sciences, there will 
be no work done at all, and no results. 

Adaptation is necessary, even if it makes the instrument clumsier, for 
the material is more intractable. It does not pay to expect too much. 

Ah, what a dusty answer gets the soul 
When hot for certainties in this our life ! 

These points are but a few of those raised in the pages of this volume 
and they have been selected as likely to interest sociologists. There is much 
more that can fascinate and instruct, stimulate and provoke. There is some 
repetition and also, inevitably, omission, but the plan as a whole makes sense 
and the general level of achievement is remarkable. 











Gruppenexperiment. Friedrich Pollock. Frank- 
furter Beitrage zur Soziologie, Bd. II. 
Herausgegeben von Theodor W. Adorno 
und Walter Dirks. Europaische Verlags- 


anstalt, Frankfurt am Main, 1955. Pp. 
xvii + 491. 
Betriebsklima. Eine industriesoziologische 


Untersuchung aus dem Rugrgebiet. Frank- 
furter Beitrage zur Soziologie, Bd. III. 
Herausgegeben von Theodor W. Adorno 
und Walter Dirks. Europaische Verlags- 
anstalt, Frankfurt am Main, 1955. Pp. 120. 


RE-ESTABLISHED in 1950, the Institut fir 
Sozialforschung at the University of Frankfurt 
began its work with a large-scale project on 
German public opinion. The main results are 
now reported by Friedrich Pollock in Gruppen- 
experiment and present the most startling and 
provocative investigation that has so far been 
produced by German sociologists since the war. 
The book is so complex and has so much experi- 
mental material, that a first review could not 
do full justice to it. I am certain, however, 
that it will, in due course, provoke fruitful and 
intensive controversies, as it is an important 
contribution both to political sociology and 
general methodology (though less so in the 
field of face-to-face groups). 

In the meantime one can do no more than 
to point out what it is that is so important 
about this book. First there is the method, 
based on the hypothesis that group discussions 
may transform casual opinions into more stable, 
and more sharply articulated, sentiments. The 
method was developed in order to avoid the 
shortcomings of public opinion polls. About 
1,800 people, differing widely in occupation, 
education, age, military service, etc., were 
arranged in small groups to discuss, freely 
yet within a fairly standardized framework, 
current political themes, such as democracy, 
Kriegsschuld (and Nazi crimes), antisemit- 
ism, military occupation, Eastern Germany, 
remilitarization and German self-appraisal. 
After a number of preliminary experiments, 
certain ‘‘ basic stimuli” (Grundreiz) were 
introduced to provoke a degree of spontaneity 
in order to keep superficially stereotyped 
arguments at a minimum. Form and content 
of the recorded arguments were then analysed 
and classified by a method somewhat akin to 
content-analysis, so as to make quantitative 
assessment possible. The second aspect of 


importance in the book is the observation 
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Notices 


that two kinds of public opinion exist. 


One 
is publicly approved and “officially ’’ ex- 
pressed through public speeches, the press, 


radio, elections and so on. The other is the 
not-so-public opinion which reflects more 
deeply institutionalized sentiments, and it is 
this deeper layer of attitude formation which 
is brought out by the new method. What it 
shows must come as a profound shock even 
to those who are closely familiar with post-war 
Germany. For it appears that only an ex- 
ceedingly small proportion of the fairly repre- 
sentative sample accepts and understands the 
typical values of Western democratic civiliza- 
tion. The majority, curiously independent of 
age, occupation, education, etc., is partly 
hostile and partly apathetic. Unfortunately, 
apart from minor doubts about the qualitative 
treatment of the material, I did not find any 
flaws which might have softened the blow. 

The same method of controlled group- 
discussions is used in Betriebsklima, a study 
of workers’ attitudes, directed by Ludwig von 
Friedeburg. Here, however, it is used merely 
as a supplementary method to the orthodox 
survey methods of interviewing a representa- 
tive random sample. Accordingly, the ap- 
proach is more sure of itself and the results 
more certain. The investigation was carried 
out in five of the works of Mannesmann AG., 
ranging from coalmining to iron and steel 
smelting and manufacturing. Out of a total 
of 34,900 employees, 1,176 were interviewed 
and 539 took part in group discussions. The 
sample was carefully balanced for each of the 
five works, according to age-structure, sex, 
marital status and religion, though level of 
skill and type of job was, rather surprisingly, 
not considered. The interviewing schedule 
includes most of the familiar questions from 
American surveys, and in addition covers 
attitudes to Mitbestimmung (co-determina- 
tion). 

The study is remarkably realistic and free 
from the usual misconceptions. This, I pre- 
sume, is due to the particular kind of insight 
which is gained by the method of group- 
discussions. Nevertheless, one cannot help 
feeling that the observations are more reliable 
than in the case of the other study, just 
because conventional interviewing was used 
simultaneously. 

All the results are presented in the form of 
diagrams which, on the whole, are left to 
speak for themselves. There is throughout a 
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commendable reluctance to draw general con- 
clusions from limited material. Only one ex- 
plicit hypothesis is offered, and affirmed by the 
analysis of the data: that the industrial 
workers’ typical orientations concern specific 
and personal, rather than general and organiza- 
tional, goals. As this has been partially 
known for some time, the complete omission 
of references to past research is regrettable. 
The belief is also expressed, albeit very cauti- 
ously, that every industrial enterprise has its 
own “attitudinal climate’”’ which manifests 
itself as a persistent pattern of industrial 
relations, more or less independently of ex- 
ternal conditions. (The concept resembles 
that which is used by the Illinois Institute 
of Labor and Industrial Relations.) But the 
findings on this point are complicated by so 
many qualifications and cautions that one has 
the impression that they did not bear out 
the investigators’ original expectation. There 
is, on the other hand, an unexpected observa- 
tion which appears to me of greater significance 
than is recognized. This is the striking con- 
tradiction that while attitudes to management 
are overwhelmingly positive, dissatisfactions 
with earnings are equally dominant. What a 
pity no explanation has been attempted! It 
might have led to very interesting conclusions. 
Even so, this is certainly a valuable study 
which comprises a wealth of much-needed 
information. 
W. BaLpamus. 


Character and Social Structure. Hans Gerth 
and C. Wright Mills. Routledge & Kegan 
Paul Ltd., London, 1954. Pp. 490. 3os. 


Proressors GERTH and Mills have attempted, 
not to produce an introductory textbook, but 
to “‘ contribute to an on-going work of teaching 
and research’. In the main, they successfully 
avoid the principal faults of the textbook— 
platitudinous simplicity and the impression of 
live dogs triumphing over dead lions—while 
yet skilfully introducing the student to the 
fundamental concerns and problems of social 
psychology and encouraging him to pursue his 
own reflections and investigations. 

Their most signal service is to re-introduce 
a conception of social psychology as the psy- 
chology of social institutions, a ‘‘ sociologist’s 
social psychology ”’ as distinct from the psycho- 
logist’s social psychology, which often seems 
merely a continuation of individual psychology 
by other means, or the investigation of a 
multiplied ego. Gerth and Mills make clear 


from the outset that their analysis will be set 
firmly in the context of historically existing 
societies, social institutions and groups. They 
draw upon Marx as well as Freud. The two 
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aspects are related in the present book -by 
the concept of social role, which as the authors 
say is ‘‘ the key term in our definition of the 
person, (and) . . . also the key term in our 
definition of institution’. This is a useful 
device which limits the field of study (sociology 
is more than the study of social roles) but 
gives it precision. It enables the authors to 
discuss character structure and social structure 
separately without losing sight of their inter- 
connection, and, in the final section of the 
book, to bring them deliberately together in 
a brief account of social-historical change. 

The authors have had to meet one perennial 
difficulty in giving a general account of social 
institutions and social change; namely, that 
the body of material is too great to be mastered 
completely, and that it can only be used 
selectively for illustration. Such a use exposes 
the writer to mistakes of fact or of inter- 
pretation, and makes superficiality an ever- 
present danger. The difficulty has increased 
with the advance of historical research and 
with the growing specialization within socio- 
logy itself. A comparative study of social 
institutions as learned and profound as Hob- 
house’s Morals in Evolution could probably 
not be undertaken to-day, unless in the form 
of some immense symposium. Professors 
Gerth and Mills avoid many, but not all, of 
the dangers; there is, in places, an irritating 
glibness about their interpretations. More 
serious defects appear in their summary 
accounts of the features of particular institu- 
tions or processes of change. For example, 
their sketch (occupying three pages) of the 
characteristics of six major religions is almost 
a caricature. The same observation applies 
to their account of the decline of Rome, which 
takes up five pages, and to a number of other 
rapid sketches. 

Sociologists are sometimes criticized for a 
disposition to treat en passant and in a few 
paragraphs problems to which scholars in other 
disciplines devote their whole lives and entire 
volumes. The criticism may be exaggerated 
and is not always disinterested, but it points 
to areal difficulty. The difficulty is diminished 
where the sociologist’s field of inquiry is more 
limited ; it is easier, for example, to respect 
the detail and complexity of historical material 
when writing at some length about a particular 
social institution or a particular process of 
change. But there is still a need for broader 
comparative studies of the kind which this 
book represents. Here, the difficulty can only 
be met by selecting carefully the illustrative 
material, by strictly limiting its use to illus- 
tration of the types of institution or social 
process being discussed, and by exercising 
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restraint in the interpretation of necessarily 
partial and incomplete data. Except for the 
lapses represented by their thumbnail sketches, 
Gerth and Mills’s book largely satisfies these 
requirements. In addition it is well written 
and well arranged, and has a precise theme 
which gives it point and form. 
T. B. BorTomore. 


Family, Socialization and Interaction Process. 
Talcott Parsons and Robert F. Bales. The 
Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois; Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, Ltd., London, 1956. Pp. 
Xvii + 422. 35s. 


WE have here once more, as in the Working 
Papers in the Theory of Action, a collection of 
papers proceeding from the Parsonian labora- 
tory, to which in this case contributions have 
been made by (in addition to those named 
above) James Olds, collaborating with Parsons 
on the mechanisms of personality, Philip E. 
Slater, writing with Bales on role formation in 
small groups, and Morris Zelditch with a 
chapter of his own offering a comparative study 
of role differentiation in the primitive family. 
In the Preface the authors say that the collec- 
tion is ‘at first sight ’’ somewhat hetero- 
geneous. It might be nearer the truth to put 
it the other way round; “ at first sight’ the 
papers seem to group themselves logically 
round a common theme. It is only when one 
reads them in greater detail that one finds 
several distinct threads of argument which 
have been neither wholly disentangled nor 
woven together into a single piece. 
Differentiation and socialization are the two 
key concepts, and the purpose common to the 
various studies is to show the relationship 
between them. One line of approach followed 
at some length is to take the Freudian stages 
of child development, to accept them as 
established facts, and to analyse them in terms 
of the Parsonian system of social action. This 
gives us an elaborate study of socialization 
couched in the familiar Parsonian language. 
Embedded in this analysis is the concept of 
differentiation with the help of which the 
psychological processes of individual develop- 
ment are related to the social structure. It is 
stated that the nuclear family consists of four 
main role-types, based on generation and sex, 
i.e. father, mother, son and daughter. This 
group of four role-types is preceded by a group, 
or sub-system, of two, i.e. mother and child. 
Contemplation of this series gives rise to the 
hypothesis that the whole process of differ- 
entiation advances by binary fission. We are 
therefore invited to conceive of the starting- 
point as being an undifferentiated unit com- 
posed of mother and infant, and to see in the 
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later stages successive differentiation into eight 
and sixteen roles. But, whereas the passage 
from two to four is achieved by adding new 
members to the group, the subsequent fission 
is brought about by the splitting of the roles 
of the individual members; there is a binary 
fission of attitudes along the lines of the Par- 
sonian pattern-variables. This, admits Pro- 
fessor Parsons, ‘“‘ involves certain difficulties ’’, 
but ‘‘ we may suggest that the step from four 
to eight consists in a bifurcation of the instru- 
mental-expressive category by a cross-cutting 
differentiation of universalistic and particular- 
istic aspects’, which means that father and 
mother roles both divide into expert and 
leadership elements. However, although it is 
through the pairs of concepts of this kind that 
the doubling of roles is expressed, an enlarge- 
ment of the range of the family group into the 
community outside is a necessary accompani- 
ment of the process. 

This section of the book contains many 
shrewd observations, wise comments and 
bright suggestions, but as a whole it fails to 
keep touch with reality. The characteristic 
phrase linking one point in the argument with 
the next is “if this interpretation is correct 
it seems to have an important implication 
for . . .”, etc., but no evidence of the correctness 
of the interpretation is produced, other than 
the way in which it fits into the structural 
framework on which the work is built. And of 
this Professor Parsons says, “‘ It is quite clear 
that this framework has not been arrived at 
purely by induction.” This is very true, and 
the procedure is fully acceptable for the ex- 
ploratory phases in the creation of a general 
theory; but one hoped this detailed study of 
the family might mark the entry into a new 
phase. 

The differentiation theme branches out in 
other directions. It is pointed out that the 
present position of the nuclear family in 
America, marked as it is by a reduction both 
of the size of the group and of its functions, is 
the result of the advance of differentiation 
within the larger society, while the same 
principle of differentiation also provides the 
clue to the development of the internal struc- 
ture of the family. Looked at in this light 
the dwindling of the family role is seen, not 
as decay, but as adaptation. This argument 
is quite acceptable, and in fact the point was 
made some time ago by Professor Kénig when 
he distinguished between “ disintegration ”’ 
and “ disorganization’”’. There follow three 
hypotheses. First, that the basic principles 
of differentiation in the family are the same 
as in all small groups and are not the unique 
product of the relationships of marriage and 
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parenthood. Secondly, that this differentia- 
tion is along the power axis and the instru- 
mental/expressive axis. And thirdly that in 
all forms of the family the instrumental leader 
is the father and the expressive leader the 
mother. 

The first point is worth making but it does 
not take us very far. The treatment of the 
other two is far from satisfactory. For one 
thing, the terms “instrumental” and “ ex- 
pressive’ are not clearly defined. At one 
point Parsons says that “ instrumental” 
refers to the relations of the family with the 
outside world and “‘ expressive ”’ to its internal 
affairs. But Zelditch, in his comparative study 
of primitive families, does not appear to adhere 
to this distinction; for him the management 
of the household would seem to be an “‘ instru- 
mental” activity. But when it strikes him 
that, in that case, ‘“‘ the instrumental ”’ func- 
tions of the mother may have a greater impact 
on the life of the child than those of the father, 
which are mostly beyond its ken, he asserts 
that the real significance of the mother’s role 
is not its instrumentality but its function as 
“integrative focus of the family”. But no- 
body refers to the fact that, where religion is 
an important integrative factor in family life, 
it is the father who conducts the ceremonies and 
reads the family prayers. Secondly, the authors 
seem sometimes to forget a point of which 


they have frequently reminded us, namely that 
an axis of the instrumental/expressive type is 
a scale between two extreme points, and that 
the classification of a role as instrumental does 
not imply that it is not at the same time, 


though to a lesser degree, expressive. It may 
even be, in the life of the group, more import- 
ant in this latter respect than a minor role 
which is classified as expressive. In one place 
Parsons makes the surprising statement that 
“the mother role is high on power and on 
‘ expressiveness ’, thus low in instrumentality ”’. 
Why should this follow? Consequently the 
passage from the identification of a role as 
instrumental to its identification as the leading 
role in this respect is an exceedingly difficult 
one. One feels that Zelditch has underrated 
this difficulty, particularly in view of the un- 
certain value, for this purpose, of much of his 
material. 

But it would be unfair to give the impression 
that the main purpose of this book is to estab- 
lish this rather barren generalization that in all 
human families the father is the instrumental 
and the mother the expressive leader—a gener- 
alization that leaves most of the interesting 
questions about family structure unanswered. 
Its chief concern is with the processes of 
socialization in the modern American family 
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and with the application to them of the Par- 
sonian theory of social structure. As Parsons 
and Bales say in their concluding chapter: 
‘‘ Because the modern American, especially 
the urban, family is such a highly differentiated 
unit in the social structure, we feel that it has 
presented a particularly favorable empirical 
case for the analysis of certain fundamental 
problems of the relations between personality, 
culture and social structure.” This is very 
true. The ground has been well chosen, and 
many sociologists who have been following the 
development of this school of thought with 
sympathetic interest, tinged by doubts, may 
feel that it has now submitted itself to a 
crucial test which should enable them to decide 
whether to follow it any further. But hasty 
judgment is to be deprecated. This book is 
still in the main exploratory and suggestive 
rather than conclusive. One hopes that Par- 
sons and his colleagues will stick to this theme 
of the contemporary American family and sub- 
mit their theoretical apparatus to still more 
rigorous tests with reference to data more 
directly relevant and reliable for this purpose 
than the material assembled by anthropologists 
about primitive societies. 
T. H. MaRsHALL. 


Self-Portrait of Youth. G. W. Jordan and 

E. M. Fisher. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 
“YoutH” in general, its problems, its good 
qualities, its shortcomings and its opportunities, 
is a major preoccupation with social workers, 
criminologists, teachers, Members of Parlia- 
ment and many other worthy people, and this 
concern has found expression in innumerable 
reports, studies, books and pronouncements. 

Most of these fall into one of two groups— 
those that regard the “‘ youth of to-day” as 
pampered, decadent or potentially and often 
actually criminal, or on the other side as mis- 
understood, starry-eyed, gay and adventurous, 
while any faults exhibited are attributable to 
the mishandling of older people. 

It is indeed a comfort to find a book, which, 
though it is called Self-Portrait of Youth, does 
not in fact deal with this tiresome abstraction 
of “‘ Youth’, but with a particular group of 
young people who attend an Evening Institute 
of which the authors are Principal and Assist- 
ant. Their primary aim was to get the appar- 
ently aimless groups of boys and girls who 
hung about the Institute engaged in doing 
something constructive, and in order to achieve 
this end to find out what interested them, why 
they so often stopped being interested so 
quickly and what sort of people and methods 
were most effective in ‘‘ putting over ”’ informal 
education. 
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The result of pursuing these aims with the 
co-operation of the boys and girls is an ex- 
tremely interesting book which portrays a group 
of young people between 15 and 21 years old as 
tiresome, attractive, intelligent, friendly and 
temperamental—neither misunderstood angels 
nor juvenile thugs. Nor do broken homes, in- 
fantile deprivation and psychological mal- 
adjustment play an unduly large part in the 
difficulties which confront these young mem- 
bers of the ‘‘ Grosvenor’. Indeed the authors, 
while they do not emphasize the psychological 
aspects, have some extremely sensible remarks 
to make on certain psychiatric attempts to 
deal with the unfortunate results of a dis- 
appointment in love. 

The methods of self-study and amateur 
social surveys by which the boys and girls 
observed first their own reactions, tastes and 
dislikes and then carried their researches into 
other groups is both interesting and revealing 
as regards the group actually carrying out 
the activity—not perhaps quite so valuable 
as authentic information about the groups 
observed as the authors would appear to 
think. 

The book is rather unco-ordinated and some 
sections, though excellent in themselves, have 
only a tenuous link with others—the chapter on 
Sex and Maturity for instance stands alone. 
But this chapter, apart from its isolationist 
position, is extremely valuable, as one of the 
most sensible, frank and unsentimental dis- 
cussions of a highly controversial subject which 
has appeared ; the picture it gives is startling 
but not in any way sordid. Altogether this 
study of ordinary young people is one of the 
best that has appeared, if only—and this is by 
no means its only recommendation—that it 
does not regard its subjects as a homogeneous 
group but as normal likeable individuals who 
happen to belong to a particular age group. 
One final point, which is apparent from reading 
the book, but which is not explicitly mentioned 
by the authors, is the paramount importance of 
the quality and personality of the leaders in 
any educational or social institution dealing 
with the young. 

ROSALIND CHAMBERS. 


Old People in a Modern Australian Community. 
Bertram Hutchinson (University of Mel- 
bourne Press). 27s. 6d. 


In the past few years a spate of books, pamph- 
lets and articles dealing with the welfare and 
problems of older people has poured from 
Europe and the United States, but this book 
is almost the first to deal with the situation 
in the Dominion. 

It is also unusual in another respect. Most 


of the existing literature is either descriptive 
of the situation in general and of palliative 
measures, or deals with a specific aspect of 
old age—economic, medical or perhaps psycho- 
logical. Dr. Hutchinson begins his study with 
a serious attempt to make a sociological assess- 
ment of the role of the aged in contemporary 
urbanized society. For this alone his book 
would be useful outside the country for which 
it was written, and with which it deals. 

His comments on the attitudes of the ex- 
panding, relatively youthful and rather ruthless 
society of Victoria towards the increasingly 
numerous older members lead to comparison 
with Great Britain and the United States and 
should inspire the more reflective reader with 
a desire to analyse the ideas behind the much 
more fully developed practical projects in these 
countries. 

In discussing the actual work for old people 
in Victoria Dr. Hutchinson is less interesting 
to the outsider. It is clear that there is very 
much less constructive work being undertaken 
and the prevailing attitudes are much less 
favqurable to opportunities of employment for 
older people than in Great Britain or the 
United States. It would also seem that in a 
country without the long traditions of volun- 
tary service which exist in the West and which 
cannot at present prevail to anything like the 
same extent in Australia, the many welfare 
services which help the disabilities, physical, 
mental and spiritual, of older people are much 
more difficult to operate efficiently. 

ROSALIND CHAMBERS. 


Neighbourhood and Community: An}Enquiry 
into Social Relationships on Housing Estates 
in Liverpool and Sheffield. University Press 
of Liverpool, 1954. Pp. 149. 12s. 6d. 

THE University of Liverpool is lucky in its 

Press. In recent years this has, inter alia, 

enabled Professor Simey’s Department to 

disseminate several volumes of empirical socio- 

logical findings which might not have found a 

commercial publisher. A recent addition to 

this Social Research Series is Neighbourhood 
and Community which describes and discusses 
the growing pains of two housing estates. The 
main interest lies in the Liverpool Study, which 
was supported by a grant from the Nuffield 

Foundation, but the book includes for good 

measure a contribution from Sheffield Univer- 

sity, and concludes with a chapter designed to 
weave the two studies into one fabric. 

At the level of penetration aimed at in the 
surveys reported, there is no great difficulty 
in obtaining the requisite facts and no great 
danger of distortion through irregular sampling. 
What is required, however, is conceptual 
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coherence and it is on this score that the relative 
maturity of the Liverpool study stands out. 
This is not to say that the system of hypotheses 
proposed from Liverpool is above dispute. 
There is perhaps, at least on the evidence 
presented, some tendency to prefer the tortuous 
hypothesis to the straightforward. I have 
space for only one example. It is postulated 
(pp. 44 seq.) that the fact that the aspiring 
(Status Group I) tenants are more than aver- 
agely critical of their Residents’ Association 
suggests that they are using the technique of 
withdrawal as a deliberate instrument of social 
ascendancy. It is, however, arguable that 
they are acting ‘‘ objectively ” in rejecting the 
Association because its activities are suited to 
the less aspiring rather than to themselves ; 
until this possibility has been dismissed, the 
more subtle interpretation proposed by Mitchell 
and Lupton might have to be regarded as a 
consequence rather than as a cause. 

Taken as a whole, this little book adds con- 
structively to the corpus of knowledge on the 
ways of new local communities and throws up 
some ideas well worthy of disputation. 

JoHn Mapce. 


World Population and Resources. P.E.P. 


Pp. 280. jos. 

THis volume has been prepared by a World 
Population Study group engaged on a compre- 
hensive review of population problems and 
policy, and will be followed by others prepared 
by the same group. 

In his day Malthus brought a fear to some 
that famine and epidemic were imminent from 
population outstripping the means of subsist- 
ence, but in the event no immediate catastrophe 
befell mankind. Modern Malthusians are thus 
accused by some of crying “‘ Wolf ”’ and their 
warnings are countered by reference to the 
amazing technological advances of the cen- 
tury or so since Malthus’s day. 

Whatever the truth, this uninformed optim- 
ism is properly condemned by the majority of 
thinking people. If the data is available, we 
should analyse it, and if not we should obtain 
it, but the world must know whether, “ as 
things are going ”’, it faces plenty or starvation ; 
and if starvation, can it avoid its fate by action, 
and what action. 

The experts who prepared this broadsheet 
have squarely, soberly and conscientiously 
faced these questions. Drawing attention to 
their inability to draw rigid conclusions— 
owing to gaps in the data—they proceed to a 
detailed examination of their subject step by 
step, anticipating the countering arguments of 
the optimist and avoiding the unbalanced fore- 
bodings of the pessimist. Their caution is ad- 
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mittedly proper in so serious a subject, but, 
short of absolute certainty, they indicate with 
great clarity the present trend and changes 
which may reasonably be anticipated in world 
population and resources. 

First, the population trend is examined and 
the threat of imminent explosion is explained. 
From the time of Christ to.1650 the population 
of the world increased by 120 millions, but in 
the first half of the present century by over 
846 millions, the increased tempo arising not 
from higher birth-rates but lower death-rates. 
Far from any lowering of the tempo, further 
advances must be anticipated as the fruits of 
medical research in the West were applied to 
the East. The forerunner of such application 
was Ceylon, where the death-rate was almost 
halved overnight and the rate of population 
increase bounded into prominence. In England 
and Wales the decline of the birth-rate did 
not start until 130 years after that of the death- 
rate, and in the meantime the population 
quadrupled. With the steeper declines in 
mortality to be anticipated in the East what 
multiplication of population might not ensue ? 

As to food production, attention is drawn 
to the theoretical possibility of some expansion 
almost instantaneously by the world wide 
application of ‘‘ best” techniques as now 
known. But the fallacies of over-optimistic 
arguments are exposed: those based on 
assumptions of maintained rates of increase in 
the future at the level of isolated maxima of 
the past, etc. 

A telling argument derives from the state- 
ment that, aside from the 70,000 additional 
mouths to be fed every 24 hours at current 
levels of increase, leave alone the sharp rise 
in this rate of increase to be anticipated from 
the extension of “‘ death control ”’, the present 
population is far from adequately fed—650 
million people are provided with enough to 
eat but 1,760 million, whilst kept alive, are 
more or less seriously underfed. Such’ in- 
creases in food production currently possible 
would more than be absorbed in removing this 
scandalous situation without having popula- 
tion increase to contend with. 

“There is no adequate margin of unused ° 
resources anywhere on earth to justify raising 
hopes that in some unexplained way countries 
which drift into population problems insoluble 
by their own resources can expect to be rescued 
from the consequences. Both those who 
light-heartedly raise such expectations and 
those who uncritically listen to them would 
do well to think again.” 

Contrasting the supply of Fuel, Power and 
Raw Materials to that of Food: ‘“‘ Somewhat 
paradoxically the conclusion emerges that, 
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although food is now quite insufficient for man- 
kind, there could be enough of it if the right 
balance between increasing food production 
and increasing population could be established 
and maintained. Fuel and raw materials, 
however, which do not yet appear so danger- 
ously short, are in many cases unlikely ever 
to be adequately available to many who hope 
to emulate in time the example of the advanced 
industrial countries.” 

This study group of outstanding experts ex- 
presses concern at trying to compress a dis- 
cussion of so complex a subject into a mere 
10,000 words. The impossibility of achieving 
balance in this short review is thus clear. But 
the broadsheet is a mere 28 pages and wrong 
decisions by the world’s governments in this 
matter can scarcely fail to affect our children, 
if not us. In these circumstances it scarcely 
seems too much to hope that all thinking 
persons will read it at least once. 

N. H. CARRIER. 


Sociologie Actuelle de l'Afrique Noive. G. 
Balandier. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1955. Pp. xii + 510. 

A NUMBER of different themes are combined 

in this large book. The author takes two 

peoples of French Equatorial Africa, the Fang 
and Ba-Kongo, and describes their traditional 
organization, the nature of the impact upon 
them of colonial rule, the changes which it has 
effected in their institutions (this very briefly), 
and their ‘‘ reaction ’’ in the sense of deliberate 
attempts to re-create their society or re-assert 
themselves in opposition to the colonial Power. 

There is a promise of more correlations than 
are actually worked out. The Fang are 
divided into two sections; one became a 
labour reservoir, the other took up cocoa farm- 
ing. The first section’ was, of course, more 
completely disorganized, but the reaction 
described is that of the Fang as a whole. The 
Ba-Kongo derive their cash income from the 
sale of local produce; this has enabled them 
to go on living in their traditional groupings, 
but it seems that the difference in their reac- 
tion, if it is due to anything in their situation, 
is correlated with their hierarchical organiza- 
tion, which predisposes them to follow leaders. 
M. Balandier also suggests that a matrilineal 
society is less easily broken up because its 
nuclear unit is a wider group than the elemen- 
tary family ; the experience of other peoples 
of the “‘ matrilineal belt ’’ would hardly con- 
firm this. 

He dismisses as inadequate all study of 
change in particular institutions. Any such 
partial study (étude partielle) must in his view 
be unbalanced (partiale), since it does not 


recognize that the “‘ colonial situation ’’ is sui 
generis and must provoke a “ total reaction ” 
against the frustrations which it creates. It 
might be remarked that detailed studies such 
as he condemns have made it necessary to 
reject certain assumptions that he makes, such 
as the theory of a dirigisme primitif which 
has broken down with the recognition of the 
individual in the moral as well as the economic 
field; or the idea that in primitive society 
women are nothing more than a form of wealth, 
so that marriage can be appropriately described 
as the répartition or circulation des femmes. 
The notion that in societies recognizing slavery 
those women who are not slaves have a higher 
status than women elsewhere, simply because 
they can logically claim to be treated better 
than slaves, is another that owes more to logic 
than to observation. 

The Fang are a segmentary society in which 
no authority beyond that of the lineage head 
is recognised, though cult associations link 
men of several lineages. Their reaction took 
several forms. A religious cult known as Bwiti 
has been a focus of opposition to government 
orders since 1930. A Fang Congress held in 
1947 was inspired by some educated members 
from Libreville to ask for the recognition of 
an elected chief of all Fang. From this be- 
ginning grew an attempt to re-unite the scat- 
tered clans and combine them in a federation 
of all Fang tribes. There have also been some 
short-lived political associations of European 
type. But a society which has refused to 
follow a common leader in the past has been 
unable to do so now. The most pervasive 
and permanent Fang reaction has been evasion 
—literal disappearance into the forest, the 
offer of straw men to the authorities for 
appointment as chiefs and the maintenance of 
a show of willingness to collaborate. 

The Ba-Kongo are a matrilineal society, 
with . powerful chiefs exercising ritual and 
judicial functions and a class division into 
persons of slave and free origin. Their first 
charismatic leader was one André Matswa, 
who in 1926 founded an organization to protest 
against the political and economic disabilities 
of Africans. He was arrested in 1929, and 
from that time till his death in 1942 was either 
in exile or in prison. The Ba-Kongo do not 
believe that he is dead; he is idealized as a 
martyr who will one day return triumphant. 
One may compare the myths which grew up 
around Kenyatta’s name during his long 
absence from Kenya. Matswa is now the 
Messiah of a new religion. 

From him the author passes to a discussion 
of comparable movements in Central and 
Southern Africa, which is in many ways the 
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most interesting part of the book. He deals 
in turn with the Kimbangu movement in the 
Belgian Congo (also organized around an exiled 
leader), the separatist churches in South 
Africa, and the Watch Tower movement in its 
African form. He remarks on the futility of 
trying to discount these manifestations as the 
work of “ agitators’, and his pertinent com- 
ments on the value of an absent hero around 
whom the myth-making fancy may play at 
will might give some administrators food for 
thought. 

Remarking that phenomena of this type are 
not adequately explained in terms of ‘‘ counter- 
acculturation ’’, he expresses the opinion that 
the work of the cultural anthropologist in this 
field needs to be supplemented by that of the 
economist and sociologist. It is not clear 
whether anthropologists who make social 
structure their central interest would count as 
sociologists, but British anthropologists are 
found wanting on another ground ; taking the 
“colonial situation ’’ for granted as we do, 
we have neglected the study of the “ total 
reaction’ and concentrated on the evolution 
of particular institutions. One is surprised 


after reading this to find that M. Balandier 
has drawn largely on Sundkler’s Bantu Pro- 
phets, in the introduction to which half a 
dozen British anthropologists are acknowledged 
by name. 


Although M. Balandier shows that 
the movements he describes had taken root 
‘before the last war, it is possible that, had he 
done his own work at the time when the studies 
that he criticizes were made, they might not 
have seemed to him as significant as they do 
to-day. 

The value of his book to English readers is 
precisely that, at a time when anthropologists 
are already interested in “ nativistic’’ and 
syncretic cults, it marshals a number of cases 
parallel with the Mau Mau movement and the 
“cargo cults’ of the Pacific, and shows how 
much they all have in common. Yet one 
might ask whether he pushes explanation any 
further than Sundkler already had. 

M. Balandier’s field research has consisted 
in some census work and the collection of 
statements from informants. The vital check- 
ing of statement against action is missing, and 
the cults are not seen in that social context 
which would show them as a reaction of people 
in different situations, each with his own dis- 
content, rather than as an attempt by a 
hypostatized society (une société se sentant 
gravement menacée) to recreate itself; and 
which might have led him, in following out 
the history of a movement, to distinguish 
vacillation, inconsistency and diversity of 
opinions from deliberate deception. The 
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leaders are sometimes presented as persons 
detached intellectually from their followers 
and consciously clothing in an idiom appro- 
priate to the latter aims which they formulate 
to themselves in quite different terms. Is this 
true, one wonders, in every case and always 
to the same extent ? M. Balandier constantly 
emphasizes the value of traditional forms of 
expression as a cover for subversive move- 
ments ; it will be remembered, however, that 
just the same point has been made about the 
use of mission hymn tunes by the Mau Mau. 
He also suggests that a religious cult wins 
adherents among peasants who would not sup- 
port a political association or trade union. 
He admits that where such organizations are 
suppressed, the religious movement is the only 
form of expression left, but he does not seem 
to allow for the possibility that leaders as well 
as followers may turn in despair to mystical 
solutions. This is certainly true of the New 
Guinea cults. 

The serious reader of so long a book deserves 
more sign-posts than he is given. There is no 
index, and the table of contents does not give 
the sub-headings in the text, which one finds 
only by stumbling on them. This may be 
standard French practice, but it will not help 
to win M. Balandier an enthusiastic public 
outside France. 

L. P. Marr. 


Truk: Man in Paradise. T. Gladwin and 
S. B. Sarason. Viking Fund Publications 
in Anthropology, No. 20. New York, 1953. 
Pp. 655, plates, maps. 

THE aim of this book, a culture and personality 

study, is to explore the personality develop- 

ment of the inhabitants of Romonum Island 
in the Truk atoll. The method involved: 

(i) gathering ethnographic data in the field; 

(ii) administering Rorschach and T.A.T. tests 

to a select group of 23 informants (all this by 

Gladwin in a seven months stay on the island) ; 

(iii) interpretation of the tests by Sarason upon 

Gladwin’s return. This study is of interest 

not for its results, which are questionable, but 

for its attempt to advance the method and 
techniques of culture and personality studies. 

Some novel and refreshing ideas on method are 

presented. Sarason regards the ethnographic 

data as validating criteria by which the tests 
can be evaluated, instead of regarding the tests 
as infallible: the value of the tests in such 

a study cannot be assumed but has to be 

proved. Sarason’s approach should have a 

salutary effect on those anthropologists who 

think Rorschachs and T.A.T. tests are fool- 
proof gadgets which will automatically tell 
them what people’s personalities are. 
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The ethnographic data in this book can only 
be described as superficial. Such fundamental 
questions as the relation of lineages to one 
another, to residential patterns, to local 
organization, to land holding and land owner- 
ship are not described or analysed. While 
it is true that Gladwin cites Goodenough as 
having done this sort of work on Truk, never- 
theless more attention might have been 
devoted to the social framework of roles in 
which the Trukese must.act. A consideration 
of the psychological attributes of these roles, 
together with the analysis of the personalities 
of individual Trukese, might have deepened 
understanding both of the role system and of 
the process of personality development. Such 
an analysis plus Goodenough’s data might have 
been used as further criteria for checking the 
validity of the tests, particularly for the 
TAT. 

The ethnographer makes a special point of 
the psychological importance of food. Much 
data on this point emerges in the course of the 
book but it is not analysed in terms of the 
social importance of food, i.e. how it consoli- 
dates lineage and kin relations. The reviewer 
is not disputing that the way food is given and 
withheld from children may have an importaiit 
effect on their psychological development. 
Rather the point is that food in most societies 


in Oceania is used as an expressive medium 
for many sorts of relationship, and the con- 
gruences and discrepancies should be pointed 


out. Gladwin’s material seems to suggest that 
some congruences and discrepancies are more 
causal than others; but this suggestion, like 
many others in the material, is only implicit. 

Life histories such as those collected by 
Gladwin can provide excellent material not 
only for the psychologist but also for the 
anthropologist. One might suggest, however, 
that instead of spending time checking their 
accuracy, it would have been more fruitful to 
regard these accounts as another projective 
technique. Freud, and other schools of 
psychoanalysis stemming from him, recognize 
that personality development is not caused by 
external events alone: it is the product of the 
individual’s expectations, conscious and un- 
conscious, interacting with external events. 
No individual can separate out these two things 
clearly. It will never be possible for a field 
worker or an informant even when they possess 
Gladwin’s high standards of honesty to know 
how much their memories of actual events are 
coloured by unconscious phantasies. The fact 
that life history material is not an account of 
what really happened does not render it use- 
less; but it should be interpreted as an ex- 
pression of the individual’s personality at the 
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present time rather than a record of chil1- 
rearing practices. 

But Gladwin and Sarason are aware of 
errors stemming from “‘ the subjective bias ”’ 
of the scientist which affect the way he selects 
facts; also that he interprets “‘ facts ’’ as he 
gathers them. Towards the end of the book, a 
section remarkable for its frankness and sensi- 
tivity, there is a discussion of the psychologist, 
the informant and the anthropologist as 
sources of error. 

The authors strive to reduce “‘ the degree of 
subjectivity’ in culture and personality 
studies ; they re-examine the validity and use 
of projective techniques; their style is clear 
and relatively free from jargon. These char- 
acteristics, together with the honesty of their 
approach, mark this work as an advance in the 
methodology in the culture and personality field. 

JAMEs SPILLIus. 


Democracy in Alberta : the Theory and Practice 
of a Quasi-Party System. G. B. MacPher- 
son. Toronto University Press (London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). Pp. 258. 45s. 

Dr. MacPuHerson’s very able book on the 

politics of the Canadian province of Alberta 

deserves much wider consideration than it has 
received in this country. It is important for 

three reasons: first, because it represents a 

major contribution to the literature of the 

Great Plains area of North America. Those 

who are familiar with the numerous studies of 

agrarian radicalism in the United States or 
with similar Canadian studies (such as Lip- 
set’s Agrarian Socialism or Morton’s The Pro- 
gressive Party in Canada) will know that the 

Great Plains area provides one of the richest 

fields of study for the political sociologist. 

Dr. MacPherson’s second claim to attention 

is that he has for the first time subjected 

the Social Credit Movement, with its Alice-in- 

Wonderland economics and its potentially 

vicious politics, to serious academic scrutiny. 

Here in Britain this may seem a rather esoteric 

exercise ; the prophet of Social Credit, Major 

Douglas, has, mercifully, been without honour 

in his own country. But the study is highly 

relevant for students of Canadian politics since 

Social Credit, in however benign a form, has 

won control of two of the ten provincial 

governments in Canada. 

Democracy in Alberta is important also for 
the contribution it makes to the theory of 
party. For over thirty years the Alberta 
legislature was overwhelmingly dominated, 
first by a Farmers’ party and after 1935 by 
Social Credit. Each for a time held very 
nearly absolute sway as the remarkably homo- 
geneous electorate, composed mainly of small 
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producers, tried one nostrum then the other 
for their economic difficulties. The successive 
exponents of these social theories were at one 
in their hostility to the traditional party 
system. The Farmers’ movement claimed to 
believe in a form of “‘ delegate Democracy ”’ ; 
Social Credit preached plebiscitary democracy. 
Neither, in office, formally proscribed its weak 
political rivals. But, MacPherson argues, each 
dominant group was so successful over so long 
a period, that it can no longer be claimed that 
their combined terms of office represent merely 
a hiatus in the history of the traditional party 
system in Alberta. A new and distinctive 
form of party system has emerged in Alberta, 
in certain other Canadian provinces and, he 
suggests, perhaps at Ottawa too, where the 
Liberals have ruled so long. MacPherson 
labels this new political phenomenon a “‘ quasi- 
party system ”’. 

In the opinion of this reviewer a too elabor- 
ate argument has been erected on a much too 
flimsy foundation. Already in Alberta, since 
MacPherson wrote, the strength of Social Credit 
has sharply declined (the party won 37 of 61 
seats in the provincial elections last year, 
polling less than half the popular vote) and 
the province appears to be moving toward a 
multi-party system. It has long been obvious 


that the traditional party system has worked 
badly in those provinces of Canada which have 


a homogeneous electorate and a strong sense 
of grievance ; in these areas there have over 
time been certain mutations both in the cabinet 
and the party systems. But in fact it is sur- 
prising that these mutations have been so few. 
It is doubtful if, taken together, they justify 
MacPherson’s action in coining his new term 
to describe them. But he has, none the less, 
made a provocative and stimulating contribu- 
tion to the debate on the role of party in a 
democratic society. 
R. T. McKeEnziz. 


L’Utilisation des Aptitudes. H. Piéron et al. 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1954. 
1500 francs. 

Tuis is the third volume of a series of treatises 

on applied psychology, ultimately to consist 

of seven books in all. It contains nine sections 
written by six authorities on the relation of 
human abilities to professional status. Pro- 
fessor Piéron begins by outlining the general 
position and various problems. He deals with 
such topics as the relation between professional 
needs and human resources ; types of interest 
with reference to personality pattern (a sum- 
mary of theory from Spranger’s ideal types 
to the modern factor analysis school of 
thought) ; the validity of prognosis as regards 
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occupational success, and the whole question 
of the age factor. M. Reuchlin deals with 
two questions: the theoretical problem of 
tests, in the course of which he provides a 
neat summary of factor analysis, and the 
problem of prediction, a detailed section show- 
ing the correlation of various tests and sub- 
tests with scholarly success in different fields 
of study. M. Bize has written a very long 
section on the study of occupations and pro- 
fessional requirements. A great deal of space 
is devoted to the definition of terms and to 
investigatory methods, but the last chapter 
of this section, on various occupational require- 
ments, represents a neat dove-tailing of psy- 
chological and sociological interests. Colette 
Bénassy-Chauffard concludes the first part by 
taking up the discussion from the point of 
view of the individual. She is concerned with 
such problems as fatigue, accident proneness, 
monotony and the special problem of young 
people. 

The second part of the book deals with the 
question of selection. M. Pacaud’s contribu- 
tion stresses the difficulties of applied psycho- 
logy in this field and digs deep into the relevant 
experimental background. The validity of 
selective tests in general is also brought under 
consideration. This entire section is a very 
competent piece of work. The final chapter, 
by M. Rennes, takes up the theme in relation 
to occupational classification. 

Altogether this is a very detailed, well docu- 
mented and thorough contribution to occupa- 
tional psychology. Each section has a concise 
bibliography embracing the relevant English, 
American and Continental literature, which is 
most useful. It is not the sort of volume that 
is readily assimilated, and obviously it has the 
status of a source book. Its generality and 
comprehensiveness would make an English 
translation worth while. 

D. R. PricE-WILtiams. 


Teacher, Pupil, and Task: Elements of Social 
Psychology applied to Education. O. A. 
Oeser (ed.). Tavistock Publications, Ltd., 
1955. 8s. 


THE greater part of this book is an attempt to 
apply to the teacher’s job some of the results 
of the social psychology that has developed 
in the last twenty years under the influence 
of Lewin, Moreno, Newcome and their 
colleagues. 

The first four chapters discuss the variety 
of roles the teacher fills in a school, such as 
instructor, moralist, legislator, judge, police- 
man and friend; the variety of group struc- 
tures that may be found in a class; and the 
varying influences of these structures on the 
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children’s development. The fifth chapter 
describes certain sociometric techniques and 
their value in the classroom, while the sixth 
discusses some of the practical problems in- 
volved in introducing group work into school 
classes. These six chapters, with (as an 
appendix) an account of the refresher course 
for teachers from which the book sprang, form 
the real meat of the book; the remaining 
three chapters, on intelligence tests, on problem 
children, and on examinations, contain nothing 
particularly fresh. 

The significance of the book for the socio- 
logist lies in its successful analysis of classroom 
srtuctures and relationships in the fresh terms. 
Professor Oeser’s account of six possible class- 
room structures—teacher or child centred, task 
or pupil directed, autocratic or syncratic, etc. 
—is illuminating, and chapters five and six are 
obviously based on first-hand experience and 
experiments. The organization of the refresher 
course itself is also interesting, despite its 
brevity : it is pleasant to see the protagonists 


Book 


Max Weber on Law in Economy and Society. 
Translated by E. Shils and M. Rheinstein 
with an introduction by M. Rheinstein. 
Harvard University Press (London: Geof- 
frey Cumberlege), 1954. Pp. lxxv + 363. 
48s. 

Tus is probably the most satisfactory trans- 

lation that has yet been given us of any of 

Weber’s writings and, as has not always been 

the case in the past, the English introduction 

is genuinely helpful. The volume continues 
the piecemeal and spasmodic story of the 
translation of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft. The 
main part of this volume is made up of Chapter 

7, but there are also some additional sections. 
Weber was concerned here with the influence 

of European law on capitalist development and 

the reciprocal influence of this development on 
the concepts of law as an area curiously adapted 
to show the growth of types of rationality. As 
always with Weber, the learning is immense 
and yet limited by biases derived from late 
nineteenth-century German culture. No doubt 
all sociology is subject to similar limitations, 
but Weber seems to be more susceptible to 
them than almost any other of the great 

masters of the craft. For all that, this is a 

useful volume, though one may suspect that 

its interest to-day is rather for the historian 
of social thought and the student of juris- 
prudence than for the sociologist. Weber will 
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of group methods using those methods as a 
technique of instruction. 

The weakness of the book lies in its theoret- 
ical background. Professor Oeser, who edits 
the book, declares that “‘ practice rather than 
theory is intended” and hints at a second 
volume to deal with theoretical foundations. 
But unless an educational writer limits himself 
to simple descriptions of concrete incidents he 
is bound to become involved in theoretical 
elements of two kinds: those relating to state- 
ments of “ scientific law’ about human be- 
haviour; and those relating to the value- 
judgments required for decisions about action. 
Professor Oeser and some of his colleagues are 
surprisingly bold in making generalizations 
without giving adequate supporting refer- 
ences, and surprisingly incautious in those of 
their statements that carry assumptions about 
values. 

Nevertheless the book fills an important gap 
and is to be warmly welcomed. 

K. G. CoLirer. 


Notes 


hardly take his place with Maine, Maitland, 
or Vinogradoff as a master of comparative and 
sociological legal study, but he does deal with 
aspects of legal sociology which they neglected. 
D. G. M. 


Community and Association. Ferdinand Tén- 
nies. Routledge & Kegan Paul Litd., 
London, 1955. Pp. xxxiv + 293. 21s. 

T6nniEsS’ Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft still 

remains a classic of sociology, and to this 

translation is added an article from Vierkandt’s 

Handwérterbuch which reflects Ténnies’ mature 

judgment on the problems which had first 

exercised him in 1887. This translation origin- 
ally appeared in America ten years ago and is 
well known in Britain. Accessible in an Eng- 
lish edition it should not merely be of assistance 
to teachers of sociology, but may stimulate us 
to think again about the classification of social 
types and social bonds. 

D. G. M. 


Acta Sociologica: Scandinavian Review of 
Sociology. Ejnar Munksgaard, Copenhagen. 
D.Kyr. 32 per volume. 

THIS new quarterly should be sure of a warm 

welcome from sociologists everywhere, and 

especially so in Britain where we still remember 
with gratitude our great debt to Westermarck. 
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Articles will be published in English, German, 
or French and this first issue, which is devoted 
to the late Theodor Geiger, contains con- 
tributions in the first two of these languages. 
All of Geiger’s many friends should welcome the 
tribute given to him by Professor Kénig, and 
the eight short articles by Geiger himself cover 
a large range of subjects and show his interests 
in social mobility and in the intelligentsia, very 
clearly. In addition, there is an excellent 
bibliography of Geiger’s writings and a fine 
and typical photograph of this widely loved 
scholar. 

The editors have set themselves a hard job 
if they are to maintain the standard of this 
first issue—one can only wish them well, and 


welcome their endeavour. 
D. G. M. 


Sociologie des Brazzavilles Noives. G. Balan- 
dier. Armand Colin, Paris, 1955. Pp. 274. 
900 francs. 

Tuts is probably the most important study of 

African urbanism to appear to date. Brazza- 

villes and the suburb of Poto Poto form an 

African negro conurbation more significant 

than any yet studied, and it is greatly to be 

hoped that a Commonwealth writer will do 
something similar for, say, Kano. Professor 

Balandier investigates the forces making for 

rural de-population and urban growth and sets 

this against the demographic and economic 
structure of the area. He then tries to fit this 
picture into a general account of the political, 
economic and social structure and the conflicts 
and antagonisms which these induce, He 
ends by giving an account of some typical 
personalities and studying the social psycho- 
logy of the area. Despite the detail into which 

Professor Balandier enters, his arguments are 

always clear and his illustrations apposite. 

What one now needs are studies of comparable 

cities so that the domain of urban sociology 

may be extended to include a study of the 
negro city and the influence of that city in the 
whole process of acculturation. 

There is only one criticism to be offered of this 
book: the illustrations, including the aerial 
photograph on the jacket, are the worst which 
it has been the reviewer’s misfortune to 
encounter, faint and unilluminating—although 
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something of the charm of Poto Poto is to be 


found on Plate 4. 
P. G. K. 


Indonesian Sociological Studies. B. Schrieke. 
PartI. W.Van Hoeve, The Hague, Holland. 
Pp. 313. 9 guilders 50 cents. 

THE translation of these papers by the late 

Professor Schrieke, who died some ten years ago 

at the early age of fifty-five, is greatly to be 

welcomed. These are among the most im- 

portant contributions of sociological learning 

applied to concrete historical and contemporary 
data to appear. In this volume there are four 
studies : one on shifts of political and economic 
power in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 

Indonesia, one on the causes and effects of 

Communism in Sumatra, one on the role of 

native rulers in this area, and some notes on 

the role of borrowing in cultural developments. 

These may sound matters of very limited and 

specialized interest: in fact, the actual papers 

must concern every sociologist who takes his 
discipline seriously, and who is prepared to 
learn from a Weber or a Hobhouse. 

It is hoped to publish a full study of these 
papers and of some other cognate Dutch works 
in a forthcoming issue of this journal. 

D. G. M. 


A History of Modern Philosophy. Harald 


H6éffding. Dover Publications, New York, 


1955. 2 Vols. Pp. 1132. $2 each. 


Tuis is a new but unaltered edition of the 
complete text of what is still the standard 
history of philosophy since the Renaissance. 
Were such a book to be written to-day the ~ 
content of contemporary philosophy would un- 
doubtedly give a new emphasis to the data of 
the past. Just, however, because of the situa- 
tion of philosophy in England to-day, no such 
history is likely to be written, so that Héffding 
keeps his place as the most useful text on the 
subject. ¢ 

His book has always been particularly valu- 
able to the sociologist because of the full treat- 
ment it gives to Comte, to Darwinism, and 
to Spencer. But it is regrettable that no writer 
later than 1880 has been treated, even in an 
Appendix by some other hand. 

D. G. M. 


Made and Printed in Great Britain by Butler & Tanner Ltd., Frome and London 














The Simplest Peoples’ 


Part I. A Comparative Study 
L. T. HOBHOUSE 








INTRODUCTION 


HE STUDENT of social development has to face the fact that we do 
not possess, and cannot expect to obtain, any direct evidence as to the 
true primitive state of human society. Nor shall we, in relation to 
any prehistoric men, obtain more than such partial indications as may be 
drawn from the remains of their habitations or their art. For any concrete 
illustration of the mode of living of men at the lowest level of material culture, 
our best opportunity lies in the study of existing peoples or in trustworthy 
accounts of recently existing peoples, living in the conditions of hand-to-mouth 
dependence on what nature provides, and owing least to the accumulated 
capital of the past, whether in material equipment or in traditional knowledge. 
What are the social relations, the ethics, and the religious or magical ideas of 
these, the simplest known of all the simple peoples ? 

We cannot answer these questions on the evidence of one people alone, 
for even at this stage we find considerable variations. We must compare all 
cases of which we have trustworthy information. In the present article I have 
collated the heads of evidence concerning those peoples who have impressed 
observers as the simplest of the simple, with certain exceptions. I have for 
the present left aside the Australian aborigines, because they have been fully 
studied by many writers, the Californians and other tribes of West and North- 
West America, because they seem to stand just a point above the lowest level, 
and the Indian forest tribes as too long and too closely interwoven with more 
civilized peoples. I am then left with a number of peoples scattered over the 
islands and peninsulas of the Indian Ocean, Central and South Africa and South 

1A German version of these articles appeared in the Zeitschrift fir Vélkerpsychologie und 
Soziologie, 1929 (Ed. Richard Thurnwald). The English text has not hitherto been published. 
The study was intended by Hobhouse to form part of a supplementary volume to Morals in 
Evolution. To complete his account of the simplest peoples there were to be sections dealing 
with morals and religion. Some indications of the conclusions Hobhouse drew from the data 


compiled by him will be found in his article on Comparative Ethics in the 14th edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. M.G. 
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America, having unity neither of race nor habitat [1] but only the logical unity 
of general type. They are the Andamanese, Semang, Sakai, Negritos of the 
Philippines, often called Aéta, Vedda, Kubu, Punans of Borneo, Tasmanians, 
Central African Pygmies (here called Batwa), Bushmen, Fuegian peoples, 
including Yahgans, Ona and Alakaluf, and the Botocudos—fourteen in all. 
These peoples stand roughly at the same level of material culture, and in their 
social relations are generically alike, though with specific differences which 
have to be measured. 

In general these peoples live in small groups which move about over 
a fairly defined district, according to the exigencies of the food supply. For 
the most part they live in flimsy and temporary shelters, but in one or two 
cases in larger and more permanent dwellings. All the capable members of 
the group, including the bigger children, take part in the daily search for 
food, the men hunting and the women gathering. The land and its products 
are available to all members of the group and the spoil is shared among those 
present. The eldest capable male generally exercises some leadership, but his 
power is slight and undefined. There are no differences of rank and little 
inequality between the sexes. Contiguous groups of the same dialect are 
generally friendly and intermarry, and may be said to constitute a tribe, 
but anything like a tribal government is exceptional. 

Such is the general impression left on a comparison of all these peoples. 
We must now endeavour to make the picture more definite and to consider 
exceptions. We will deal first with the structure and numbers of the group. 

The group strikes us at first as a kind of enlarged family, but when we 
seek to make this conception more precise by formulating the degrees of 
relationship to which it extends we find a dearth of satisfactory evidence. 
We are almost invariably informed that its members are nearly related, but 
since there is so much group exogamy most of them, parents and children apart, 
will be as nearly related with many members of other groups. If marriage 
were uniformly patrilocal we might infer that all the agnatic descendants of 
a common ancestor remained together as long as their numbers did not become 
too great for the convenience of food collecting, and if it were uniformly matri- 
local we might infer a corresponding system, only based on female descent. 
But no such generalization holds, and even among the same people we get 
accounts which are not too clear, but which indicate that the young husband 
sometimes joins the bride’s people, sometimes brings her to his own camp, and 
sometimes alternates so that the membership of the group is not fixed. 

For the Batwa information on this point is scanty. The most definite 
evidence is from Czekanowski,[2] given on the authority of a Pygmy chief, 
according to which the bride’s mother induces the newly married pair, who 
at first fly to the husband’s camp, to return to the bride’s people. Usually 
the bridegroom consents. He settles with his father-in-law, provides food 
for him, and eventually becomes his heir. So far as this custom holds, it is 
clear that the women will be the permanent members of each group, but the 
account itself shows that this is not a uniform rule. 
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Among the Bushmen group exogamy prevails, and according to Passarge 
[3] the ordinary man joins the wife’s group, but a headman or chief (who here 
has a more definite position than among the other peoples) brings his wife into 
his own camp. According to Mr. Dornan,[4] however, the residence with the 
bride’s people is temporary, and after two or three years the pair return to 
the husband’s group, and this agrees with Kaufmann’s observations,[5] while 
among some Bushmen tribes in Angola Miss Bleek [6] found both patrilocal 
and matrilocal marriage. In such cases we may suppose that the food con- 
ditions or man-power of each group would really govern the result, while 
mere personal preferences would affect it. Group exogamy does not seem 
to be an enforced rule, though it is certainly a frequent practice. 

Among the Andamanese [7] intermarriage occurs between friendly groups, 
and is sometimes matrilocal. Adoption of children from another group is 
not infrequent, and finally a man might leave his own group and join another 
with its consent.[8] 

Among the Semang marriage is generally outside the group,[g] and the 
pair join the wife’s camp for a couple of years and serve the wife’s father, after 
which they return to the husband’s camp, though continuing to visit the wife’s. 
Among the Negritos of the Philippines marriage seems to be patrilocal ;[10] 
the father is said to rule those of the sons who elect to remain with him and 
generally a group of friendly families recognize a capable man as leader.[11] 
The Vedda group is extremely small, comprising from 1 to 5 families, and as 
the regular rule of marriage is the mating of the children of a brother and sister, 
but never of two brothers or two sisters, the relationship will in general be 
very close and pervasive. The Punan group is exogamous and marriage is 
matrilocal.[12] The Tasmanians are said by one witness to take wives by 
force from other tribes.[13] The practice is given as a cause of wars,[14] but 
I find no information as to any general rule. Among the Yahgans the new 
couple join the wife’s group if they are young, the husband’s if he is of mature 
age. Exceptionally the matrilocal marriage becomes permanent.[15] The 
Ona woman, on the other hand, goes to her husband’s group.[16] 

In contrast with all these cases stand the Kubu group, which is said by 
Hagen [17] to be endogamous because the different groups do not meet, and 
that of the Botocudos, where according to Von Tschudi [18] the wife is rarely 
sought outside the groups. With these two exceptions, of which one is only 
partial and the other through lack of adequate information doubtful, the 
groups were by practice and perhaps in one or two cases by strict rule inter- 
matriageable, and it is clear that owing to the frequent changes of home the 
composition of the groups would often fluctuate. The group in fact is not 
a perfectly stable unit, and it appears that though descent and marriage customs 
form the groundwork, the factor of convenience, principally no doubt the 
position of the food supply, enters into the composition. 

We must ask here whether the groups are of such numbers as could be 
constituted by near kin with the interchanges that have been allowed for. On 
this point we may begin with a case in which we have very careful information 
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of the exact composition of the group. In a group of wild Veddas the 
Seligmans found a family of a husband and wife and two boys, a married 
daughter with her husband and two young children, and the husband’s sister, 
nine in all. There was a second family in which the father was half brother to 
the father first mentioned, and had a wife and two young children, four in all, 
and they were joined by a third family of man, wife and daughter and her 
husband, an unmarried girl and a small boy, six in all. The father of this 
family and the first mentioned were second cousins. The total number would 
be only nineteen. This might very well be called an enlarged family group. 
One may remark that considerably larger numbers would be compatible with 
no less near relationships, but it is a question of the size of the family. Sup- 
pose a couple with two married daughters, each of whom has. two children. 
This gives us a group of ten. More prolific groups might often reach fifteen. 
Suppose two brothers remaining together, one with his descendants accounting 
for a group of ten and the other of fifteen, we have then twenty-five, which is 
as many as some of the groups among these peoples comprise. Suppose two 
pairs of brothers, first cousins, as the basis of the group, and we then have a 
membership of 50, and if we go to second cousins, which we find in the Vedda 
case, it might run to 100, which is, I think, larger than most of the groups 
whose numbers are given. We might, moreover, have exceptionally pros- 
perous groups, keeping both sons and daughters at home, and so running on 
into the second hundred. We must remark, however, that it is difficult to 
get quite satisfactory evidence about numbers. They may be underestimated 
because even the little group scatters in the search for food, and while our 
informants often tell us how many they saw together they have not the 
same means of knowing how many absentees there may be. On the other 
hand, they may be overestimated, because groups often meet for a festivity 
or a common hunt, and the numbers then given would exaggerate the size of 
the groups. Again, numbers of huts are often given, but how many indi- 
viduals are there to a hut ? Sometimes we are told that quite a small child 
has a hut to itself, but sometimes that eight or nine people squeeze into a little 
shelter. We might then multiply the huts by eight or by no more than two to 
get the number of the camp, and without some independent evidence we do 
not know which to choose. However, with very nearly all these peoples it is 
pretty clear that the group varies from about 25 to 50 or 60 individuals. I 
will not give the detailed evidence which would constantly repeat the same 
features, but will mention only the doubtful cases. First, as to the Tasmanians, 
there is much confusion of statements about numbers. Walker, who handled 
the matter most systematically, found tribes and sub-tribes, which last would 
be our groups. These might only number thirty. The tribes might run to 
200 and possibly even to 250. As we do not know how far they were sub- 
divided, his statement leaves open the possibility that there were larger groups 
than those that we have allowed for, but there is no positive evidence to that 
effect. For the Batwa and the Bushmen there is a certain conflict of testimony, 
which must be examined in some detail. 
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I. THE BATWA 


Most of the best-known Batwa tribes have close relations with the more 
advanced cultivating Negroes. The Pygmy, as a skilled hunter, roaming the 
forest, is very clever with the bow and poisoned arrow, but unable to stand up 
to the Negro in regular fight. The Negro is afraid of him individually, but is 
collectively the stronger. The Pygmy resents the Negro’s intrusion in the 
forest, but appreciates bananas and other vegetables products of the culti- 
vators. As a result of this complex relationship, some Pygmies have entered 
into a kind of friendly, half-dependent, alliance with Negro chiefs, e.g. the 
Ituri Pygmies make compacts with the chief of some forest tribe to bring in 
jungle products in return for bananas, maize, etc.[19] Sometimes these com- 
pacts develop into dependence. They would even serve the chief in war, and 
if, in so doing, they should lose their lives, it is said that their relatives would 
claim support in compensation, which would be given over many years.[20] 
Often they are employed as guides,[21] but their dependence is never abject. 
If not satisfied with the chief, they can leave him.[22] In other cases the 
relations are less friendly. The Pygmies will in some cases shoot an intruder 
in the forest at sight,[23] and a form of the silent trade comes about. The 
Pygmies will help themselves in the plantations, putting down meat or other 
jungle produce in compensation.[24] Some allege that they frankly plunder 
the remoter plantations, but Torday denies that this is ever done, however 
hard they may be pressed for food.[25] On the other hand, no villager will 
dare to take up meat, unless full value be given for it, or he will be shot.[26] 
Father Seiwert says of the Cameroon Pygmies that they always give value 
for the food which they take from the Ngambi farms.[27] Finally, some groups 
are actually settled in villages. An instance is given by Casati [28] of such a 
tribe, with a powerful chief, but this, though regarded as typical by Casati 
himself, is taken, no doubt rightly, by Schlichter as an exception,[29] unless 
we have villages settled under Negro influence in view. This information 
refers to the mixed tribes. With regard to the forest peoples, David speaks 
of family groups among the Mambetu Pygmies, whose so-called chief is really 
a paterfamilias.[30] J. J. Harrison in the Ituri Forest found 10 to 12 huts 
with 8 or g people in each.[31] Powell Cotton [32] speaks of 6 to 18 men 
with families, say 25 to 80 individuals ; and Christy says that a group consists 
of 40 to 80 persons, including a large proportion of children.[33] These are 
statements of men who have lived and hunted with the forest tribes. Frangois, 
after saying that the Pygmies ranged over a territory as large as Bavaria, 
scattered among other peoples, and mentioning big chiefs settled at definite 
places, says that the majority of the groups would include eight families or 
more.[34] Paschen [35] found some Pygmies in the Cameroons in groups of 
two or three families, but Father Seiwert, referring to the same region, speaks 
of 100 people under a headman.[36] Emin Pasha, employing general terms, 
says that the Akka live in little tribes comprising some families at most.[37] 
Czekanowski found 200 Babira and 100 Pygmies [38] in two camps, but says 
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that among the Babira Pygmies there were usually less than 12 huts in a 
group.[39] Near the sources of the Ituri, however, there were camps near 
together, running to a total of over 100 huts These camps lasted only a few 
days. Speaking generally, he says that numbers vary from 10 to 80 huts, 
which he takes as implying a population up to 300,[40] but he repudiates 
Stanley’s estimate of 2000 to 2500 in 8 to 12 separate communities as an exag- 
geration. Stuhlmann found settlements of very variable size, some of 2 to 4 
huts, others with as many as 190 to 200, from which, there being often separate 
huts for children, he infers a population rising possibly from 500 to 600.[41] 
Junker found a settlement of 50 huts, and speaks of the nomad group as often 
not exceeding 100.[42] Penaman Brown [43] had 150 men with him on 
a hunt. 140 men and boys from several villages joined in a hunt with Harri- 
son.[44] Starr quotes Verner as giving 300 people in a village under an 
appointed Ndombe chief.[45] 

Some of these larger numbers clearly refer to Pygmies attached to neigh- 
bouring tribes of Negroes and others to temporary gatherings.[46] Casati’s 
assertion of hereditary chiefs with extensive powers clearly refers to a settle- 
ment of this kind, where the chiefs were often appointed by the Negroes, and 
had their powers greatly increased by the fact that they represented the Batwa 
in dealing with the Negroes. Other statements no less clearly indicate tem- 
porary combinations. Apart from these, we may take Majer Christy’s figure 
of 40 to 80 as good for the pure nomads, though in some cases they may extend 
to 100 or rather more. 


There is however one division of the Batwa to whom a higher political 
organization is definitely ascribed. According to Von Rosen [47] the Swamp- 
dwellers have permanent tribal chiefs above the heads of the settlements. 
Apart from the Bushmen, to whom we now come, this is the one case of organ- 
ization beyond the group. 


2. THE BUSHMEN 


Among the Bushmen, the social and political organization has been a 
matter of controversy. We may consider first the group organization, and 
begin with numbers. Passarge tells us that there were hordes of 30 people in 
the Kaikai region, or of 20 to 25 in the Mahura region,[48] but he himself was 
in a laager with 20 to 25 adult males, implying 100 to 150 individuals. He 
also mentions 100 males passing the laager, implying a horde of 300 to 400, 
but it is not clear that their association would be more than temporary. There 
is, however, evidence of a higher unit beyond the groups, called a tribe by 
Passarge and a clan by Dornan. These tribes, from Dornan’s account, to 
some extent act together, and have some slight organization, while they some- 
times even form temporary combinations with one another.[49] The numbers 
of the clans or tribes are small. According to Dornan, even the more numer- 
ous do not exceed a few hundreds each,[50] and ordinarily, on this authority, 
“ Each little family goes its own way, as the father is a despot as long as he 
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can maintain his authority,” but, on showing symptoms of decline, is rapidly 
displaced.[51] By the family here I take it that the little group of closely 
related people is intended, because Dornan says that the number scarcely ever 
exceeds 20, except for special reasons.[52] Elsewhere he says [53] he has 
seldom seen more than 6 or 7 families, say 30 individuals, together, but the _ 
Mader have fairly large villages. Miss Bleek has seen 20 huts, implying 60 to 
80 inhabitants, together, but considers the number of the horde most difficult 
to estimate.[54] The numbers seen would range between 20 and 80. But the 
larger unity which we may call the tribe is not wholly without organization, 
and is occasionally congregated. That would account for the little towns of 
from 100 to 200 huts, two of which Stow found between Kimberley and Klip- 
drift.[55] A deserted settlement of 68 huts (estimated population of 400) 
mentioned by Von Zastrow near Grootfontein might be of the same kind, and 
was evidently exceptional, for in a circle of 30 kilometres he visited four in- 
habited villages with about 8 huts in each.[56] For the Middle Kalahari, 
Kaufmann gives [57] a number of figures of inhabitants of various localities : 


300 100 100 
150 200 150 
250 100 1000 

50 200 100 


These figures are materially larger than Dornan’s, but must be taken in 
conjunction with what our authority has to say about seasonal migrations. In 


the season, one or two families at most are together.[58] Towards the end of, 
and shortly after, the rainy season, there are often 30 families together, and in 
April, 1908, there were some 400 men, i.e. not less than 1000 individuals, in 
one locality. This explains the exceptional figure in his list. It is clearly the 
temporary seasonal union of a number of groups, and it would seem probable 
that some of the other figures represent a similar union. That it is a union of 
distinct groups is shown by the fact that it comprised several chiefs, with no 
supreme chief.[59] The manner in which the groups part is described by 
Passarge.[60] They proceed from the watering-place, where they temporarily 
hunt and gather food in common, separating as they get further away, and 
sub-dividing until they reach the ground which is the special property of each 
group. So far the unit of Bushman society appears as a very small group, but 
the conditions of their life impel these groups to congregate seasonally, and 
this must imply a certain amount of organization. 

According to two authorities, however, the larger unions were very much 
more important in former times. According to Passarge, whose informant was 
an old Bushman servant, whom he trusted, about the middle of the nineteenth 
century or earlier, the tribes were consolidated as political unities with a 
supreme chief over each, and “ family’? headmen under him. (The small 
groups are spoken of as families by Passarge.) The Aukwe had such a captain, 
who also ruled the Aikwe, so that his power went beyond the single tribe. He 
always had many Bushmen around him, and the old servant had seen his 
arsenal of spears, etc. The men had to gather at his command ; he led them 
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against neighbouring tribes, received a yearly tribute of skins and other things, 
and acted as supreme judge in disputes between “ families ’”’, which arose from 
homicides, consequential upon trespass or adultery. He did not always secure 
obedience and then collected a host from several ‘‘ families ” and made a sur- 
prise attack upon the rebels, whole “ families ” being extirpated or dissipated 
in this way.[61] Passarge finds corroboration for this story in the fact that as 
late as 1897 the Aukwe had a chief who was vassal of the Batuana, and he 
quotes some further indications of a similar relationship.[62] Stow in his 
Native Races of South Africa goes even further. He thinks that the cave paint- 
ings are tribal emblems, belonging to a “‘ clan ’’ chief.[63] The race, he thinks, 
was at one time divided into a number of large tribes, which were sub-divided, 
but had one paramount chief. The cave was the centre of his dignity, and the 
meeting-point in common danger.[64] In the towns, mentioned above, the 
chief’s residence is larger and more ornamental.[65] This account clearly 
requires corroboration, but for the first half of the nineteenth century Stow 
gives more details. A formidable horde, about 500 strong, under a captain 
named Lynx, occupied a part of the Stormberg region in the time of 
Burrows.[66] In the Tooverberg a chief is mentioned as ruling a considerable 
district in 1820.[67] Na’na’how survived in 1825, and could tell how many 
hundreds of his people had been killed and ten wagons driven away with the 
surviving children. He was left in hiding with his wife and four children, 
the only remnants.[68] Another powerful group had a chief who was very old 
in 1839, when the first Voortrekkers arrived, and it is sad to relate that he sold 
his son to Jan Pretorius for three goats. In spite of this, his son, who lived till 
1875, used to boast of his father’s power.[69] Omitting several other instances, 
we may note the Bushman chief who sold two-and-a-quarter million acres to 
a Boer for a horse and 70 sheep. Later on, another Bushman claimed the land 
as a greater chief than the first, and was awarded 12 miles by 6 along the Vaal. 
It would seem that the Boer thought the first claim not entirely negligible, 
though, if taken seriously, it would surely rank as one of the most one-sided 
transactions in real estate on record. 
What are we to think of these accounts? In 1872 Fritsch wrote : 


Their whole mode of living forbids an extended political organization. If, from 
time to time, a number of families united in a larger horde, and in the Kalahari 
to-day still combine to form little villages, this is only a casual living together, which 
is not regulated by special laws. Perhaps one of the inhabitants from greater respect 
is treated as chief, but this is only nominal. Actual leadership does not make itself 
conspicuous.[70] 


In much the same strain, Hahn, whose knowledge of the Bushmen was of 
the most intimate kind, writes that their life is limited entirely to the family, 
which is organized, he says, on a very primitive basis.[71] Reviewing Passarge’s 
work, Fritsch contends that the older travellers, stretching back to the period 
referred to by Passarge, were quite unaware of any extensive political organ- 
ization. He himself travelled in the Kalahari in 1865, and neither he nor 
Chapman nor Baines nor Anderson had any glimpse of any political organiza- 
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tion in the Chanse region, and he characterizes as ridiculous the suggestion 
that the mere appearance of a trader might so disturb such an organization as 
to leave him ignorant of its existence.[72] He himself in the South and 
Middle Kalahari found independent hordes still unbroken, but no great organ- 
ized society. Carrying the war into the enemy’s camp, Fritsch suggests that 
even the degree of organization found by Passarge was a novelty, due to the 
conquests of the white people, which relieved the pressure exercised by the 
Hottentots and Kaffirs, while the hordes gained in numbers by recruitments of 
foreign elements from broken tribes.[73] At the same time, the extirpation 
of game compelled organization. Bushmen were rolled up into the region of 
Lake Ngami, and had to trust prominent persons to represent their interests 
in relation to outsiders, and these assumed the character of chiefs.[74] 
With regard to all these relatively helpless people, it has to be remarked 
that the intervention of more advanced peoples cuts both ways. On the one 
hand it is destructive, breaking up any power that threatens resistance or 
fights for its independence; it curtails hunting grounds, accentuates the 
struggle for existence, and drives the impoverished to trespasses upon their 
neighbours, which lead to bloodshed. On the other hand, where the weaker 
party are more resolute, it may consolidate them and perhaps unite distinct 
groups. There is further the intermediate course that some sort of terms may 
be made with the aggressors, and the weaker party may even enter into a more 
or less dependent alliance with them, as the Pygmies do with the Negroes. 
In this case they may have a chief, appointed by the stronger race, or if less 
dependent they will want a leading man to deal on their behalf. He will be 
expected to keep order, and his position and power, recognized by the aggressors, 
will be much more definite than that of the original leader of the band. The 
Bushmen have, on the whole (except the Tasmanians), been the most unfortu- 
nate of all the races that we are considering. The character of their country 
is suited either for their own primitive hunting and gathering, which could 
only maintain a very sparse population, or for pasture, under which system 
the cattle would require very large areas to supply them with food. The 
Bushmen were invaded by three pastoral peoples in succession, the Kaffirs, the 
Hottentots, and the Whites, and the comparatively brief period during which 
we know something of their history is marked by considerable changes, econ- 
omic as well as social, including some ups as well as downs. Burchell, who 
travelled in 1810—that is to say at least a generation earlier than the period to 
which Passarge refers—found chiefs, mostly Hottentots, appointed by the 
English and Dutch governments. He does not speak of any powerful organ- 
ization, but he found one settlement which would seem to correspond in 
numbers with that of a tribe, rather than a group. This was a kraal on the 
Maap, which he did not see himself, but which one of his companions describes 
as containing nearly as many dwellings as Klaarwater, which was a Hottentot 
village of 784 inhabitants.[75] It was said to contain a large number of 
people, though not more than 40 men were seen. Others were abroad hunting, 
and there were many more women and children. This village was richer than 
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others, and in possession of sheep, goats and cows, plundered from the Kaffirs, 
who are described as going in fear of the Bushmen. This instance reflects the 
temporary and local prosperity accruing to the Bushmen, now and again, in 
the course of their long struggle, but it is evidently exceptional, for a little 
later [76] Burchell speaks of a village of 20 huts in an irregular circle with 
about 120 inhabitants, two-thirds evidently female, as one of the largest kraals 
in the district. This kraal, too, he afterwards states,[77] possessed large herds 
of cattle, undoubtedly stolen. Even the irregular possession of cattle would 
solve the food supply for large groups. Burchell found other groups, much 
smaller and poorer, one of 20, for instance, in a rock shelter, with no huts, 
mats or beads, but with bows, assegais, a knife and two or three ostrich egg- 
shells. Game was scarce, and they were living on roots, eggs of ants, lizards, 
etc.[78] Another group included six wretched huts, with nothing in them but 
a shell or two and a dried skin. 

Putting all the evidence together, we must recognize more variation among 
the Bushmen than elsewhere, due to their contact with other races. The 
permanent and fundamental unit is, quite clearly, a group of anything from 
20 to 80 members, in which the leading man has no assured authority, and often 
has to fight for his headship.[79] But these little groups constituted larger 
aggregates, speaking the same dialects, intermarrying, and at least at the 
present time, occupying land round the best watering-places in common at 
certain seasons of the year. The groups might also combine for hunting 
purposes. The tribe might, under pressure, accept common leadership, and 
then we have the unions mentioned by Schinz [80] of 300 to 400 people, and 
appearing, as in the old case mentioned by Burchell, and in the contemporary 
ones quoted by Von Zastrow and Kaufmann. Finally, in the terrible war of 
extermination by the Whites, it is not surprising that even larger combinations, 
which might produce 500 warriors or more, should have been attempted and 
have had their momentary successes, which enabled the white man to paint his 
unfortunate victim as vindictive and cruel. He certainly had a good deal to 
avenge. Our concern, however, is with aboriginal conditions, and, so far as 
we see them through the disasters of his modern history, we discern the little, 
loosely-related, groups as the permanent foundation of social life. 

We may conclude that the group organization dominates in the peoples 
with whom we are concerned. There are rudiments of a tribal organization 
among the Bushmen and the Swamp Batwa alone. The group numbers gener- 
ally from 20 to 80, and is one of a number of friendly groups whom we call the 
tribe. Their aggregate number is a few hundred, running up to 800 among the 
Djahai Semang, and perhaps an occasional 1000 among the Bushmen, but with 
the exceptions mentioned they are without governmental organization. 


LAND AND PROPERTY 


Broadly, as we have seen, the economic basis of society among these 
peoples is the common use of land and its products, and we have now to illus- 
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trate this position in detail and observe exceptions. Each Andamanese group 
has its own area, the average extent of which would be about 16 square miles, 
which would give from 2 to 3 persons per square mile. The average area occu- 
pied by a tribe was about 165 square miles. The limits of the group areas, 
owing to the breakdown of the original native system, are now difficult to 
ascertain, but there seem to have been portions over which neighbouring groups 
might hunt when they were at peace.[81] Within the land thus common to 
the group a man might appropriate a tree, apparently by merely mentioning 
the fact that he has marked it as his own.[82] The spoil actually taken belongs 
to the hunter or finder, but while the man keeps enough food for his family 
he gives the rest away. A young man, and especially a bachelor, must give 
up the best part of his kill, so that practically the whole food is distributed 
through the camp and that evenly, with the exception that the young men have 
less than others.[83] The hut belongs to the family which occupies it, and 
where there is a communal hut the family owns and is responsible for its special 
division. A canoe belongs to one man, though he has got several to help him 
in making it. The wife’s belongings are private to herself. These elements of 
private property are qualified by the practice of making gifts, which seems by 
custom to be obligatory, and really amounts to a very rude form of barter, for 
if B makes a gift to A, B will except a return gift from A, and moreover will 
expect it to be of fair value. Private property is in fact recognized, but with 
qualifications. Land is common with slighter qualifications. 

Among the Semang every group has its hereditary district, but can wander 
over the whole tribal territory.[84] It may settle for a time on the land of 
another group, and Schebesta gives a specific instance of this kind. But 
such a settlement would be temporary. After a few weeks the visitors return 
to their own neighbourhood, and it is their regular practice to do so at the 
durian harvest. Food is eaten in common, but the sharing is limited to mem- 
bers of the group. If other families, not of that group, are present, they get 
little or nothing.[85] The trees however within the group area may belong to 
individuals. Every grown man has one or more ipoh trees and several durian 
trees as his personal property.[86] He gives away the fruit freely, but no one 
would venture to cut or climb these trees uninvited.[87] On the other hand, 
fallen fruit was ownerless, even within an enclosure. It would seem that 
among these people the ownership of the trees had more importance than 
among the Andamanese, for they serve to mark out the district. Where the 
group has its trees is its home, and Ramogn, the chief of one little group, speaks 
of the jungle over a considerable district as belonging to him.[88] Clothing 
and tools are personal property, not borrowed without permission. Women 
own whatever they make, including the hut, which the man leaves accordingly 
in case of divorce.[89] Theft is non-existent, individual property being of 
almost no account.[90] The tribal land seems more definitely separated, and 
when.a group of Sabubn are found in a Djahai camp, the explanation is that 
they have married Djahai wives, but Ramogn complained of them as parasites, 
though he would not send them away. A Semang, says Father Schebesta, 
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does not easily bring himself to send away those of his own kind. The tribes 
which are thus constituted of collections of friendly groups to whom the whole 
territory is in a manner open are themselves small. Father Schebesta distin- 
guishes the Tong, numbering 100, Kensiu 200, the Kenta and Kenta Bogn 130, 
the Djahai numbering 800, the Menri 400. There were some small separate 
tribes, the Batek Nogn, Kleb and Temo (numbering 100) and the Sabubn, who 
are by race and culture Negrito, though by dialect Sakai, numbering 250. 
We have then to think of the Semang peoples as living in little family 
groups on a basis of communistic practice, though with recognition of personal 
property, and roaming over, without offence, the whole land of a tribe occupy- 
ing a fairly considerable area, with a population that might run up to 800. 
Each of the little Vedda groups shares a tract of land in common,[gr] 
but, within this tract, a portion is made over by a man to his son-in-law on 
marriage in quite a formal manner—a little object, such as a stone, being given 
in token of ownership.[92] The land thus acquired is kept for life, being 
bequeathed at death to his children, that which has already been given to his 
son-in-law being considered as the daughter’s portion.[93] The boundary is 
marked by the sign of a bow onatree. The land cannot be alienated without 
the consent of the whole group. Personal property is held and is divided at 
death,[94] and generally the family has also its definite place in the communal 
cave. The individual rights in land are strictly regarded. A man will not 
hunt, even on his brother’s land, without permission, and if game, started on 
one man’s land, is killed on another’s, a half or a quarter goes to the second 
owner.[95| In considering the significance of this institution, we must bear 
in mind that the spoils in all game or honey taken were shared so liberally 
among all members of the group that it was only with some difficulty that a 
preferential share of friends or relations-in-law could be distinguished. Still, 
no such definite recognition of private rights in land is to be found among 
any of the other tribes with which we are dealing. Trespass was, and is, 
strongly resented, but at present it seems to occur very rarely.[96] The 
Seligmans were told that, until a few years ago, a man trespassing on the terri- 
tory of others might have been shot, without fear of provoking reprisals. A 
kind of ordeal was used to settle boundary disputes, a pot containing stones 
being set down in the place by a claimant, and it was believed that a wild 
animal would come and carry it away if the claim were wrongful.[97] 


THE NEGRITOS OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Among the settled communities, a man’s house and its surroundings are 

his full property. So also are the trees that he plants and the ground that he 
clears, and his rights remain, even after long absence, while at death they pass 
to his wife and children.[98] On the other hand, the forests, rivers and their 
contents belong to the groups which roam in them. Hunting grounds ex- 
tended in Northern Luzon to a radius of 20 miles from the centre. Within 
this area the little settlements shift frequently.[99] There is a partial com- 
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munism in meals,[100] together with certain rules of distribution, at least in 
the case of a combined hunt,[ror], and in the case of any good find neighbours 
are invited to partake.[102] But here again a man may assert private owner- 
ship, e.g. in a wild bees’ nest, by clearing the ground at the foot of the tree. 
Anyone taking the honey from the tree would get a thrashing.[103] 

Among the Kubu, Volz says that owing to their very scattered condition 
the land is undelimited, while the smallness of the group carries with it the 
division of the spoil.[104] Once again, however, we meet the practice of appro- 
priating a tree with a bees’ nest by sticking an axe into it. It appears that 
the only difference between this and the other peoples is attributable to extreme 
sparseness of population. 

Among Punans food is shared among all members of the group,[105] but 
the group seems to have no definite land of its own. It wanders over wider, 
but defined, areas in friendly relations with the villagers. We gather that if 
there is any property in the land it is rather what we would call tribal, if we 
indicate by the term the aggregate of groups in familiar friendly intercourse. 

Among the Tasmanians each tribe had its own hunting grounds, the 
boundaries of which were, in general, respected, and trespasses were a cause of 
war.[106] Whether the tribes here mentioned should be taken as the equiva- 
lent of the group, or how far, if not, the land was divided between the con- 
stituent groups, there is no evidence to show, but, from the fact that the district 
over which they roamed is said to be seldom more than twenty to thirty miles 
in its widest extent, we may infer that the division was primarily by groups,[107] 
and G. F. Walker thinks that the sub-tribe, as well as the tribe, has its special 
territory.[108] The only trace that we come upon of any private property in 
land is a variant on the familiar custom of selecting a certain tree by an indi- 
vidual. In this case, however, the individual mentioned was a woman, who, 
her right being violated, seized a firebrand and struck out all round, till her 
husband hit her on the head, and then all was made up.[109] 

Among the Batwa, according to Czekanowski, each group has its defined 
district,[110] and this is confirmed by Powell Cotton.[111] There does not 
seem to be any question of private property within these limits. On the other 
hand, David [112] speaks of the groups which he visited as having formerly 
roamed over the whole forest between the rivers Ituri and Semliki, i.e. between 
29° and 29°-30° long. and from 0.30° to 1.30° lat., and he says that they were 
more or less familiar with all the paths in this large region. This would suggest 
that they had as much freedom on what might be called tribal territory as 
what we saw was enjoyed by the Semang. In any case, we must suppose that 
these larger wanderings must have depended on friendly relations between the 
groups. In fact, Christy, writing of this region, says that, so far as he could 
gather, each company of two or three friendly tribes or families confined them- 
selves to their own particular stretch of forest.[113] We have seen cases of 
combined hunting, and they will also share a big kill, e.g. if they kill an elephant 
they call in the people of the neighbouring settlement to share.[114] At the 
same time, they will move the village to the elephant, rather than the elephant 
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to the village,[115] and the tusks will go to a friendly Negro chief in return for 
salt, tobacco, arrow-heads and spears. As far as our information goes, the 
rules dealing with land and with the food upon it are broadly similar to those 
which we find among other peoples. 

With regard to personal property, Hutereau [116] finds certain rules of 
inheritance among the tribes of Busira, Tanganyika and in Lulonga. Such 
rules must, one imagines, have reference mainly to the “‘tame’”’ tribes, the 
possessions of the true forest tribes being of such very small account. But the 
customs indicate what we should expect on other grounds, that such objects as 
weapons and utensils, if any, are private property. Game is shared among all 
members of the group,[117] but, according to Hutereau, it belongs in the first 
place to the man who hunts it down, and there are rules for different con- 
tingencies in the chase, e.g. as between the first to wound an animal and the 
actual killer of it (op. cit.). These rules would of course be of effect if it were 
the case of a combined hunt of different groups. 

Among the Bushmen, each tribe, called the Ai, has its own land. Within 
such a group, the booty of each day is collected by co-operative efforts organ- 
ized by the chief, brought back to camp and divided.[118] The land is evi- 
dently common, but here again we find the custom that a man may mark 
a bees’ nest for his own by placing a stick by it.[119] Further, according to 
Kaufmann, if a Bushman burns a piece of land to increase the yield, the fruits 
become his own, even against others of his group.[120] The hut, weapons, 
clothing, were private property.[121] 

Common hunts may be arranged. From 200 to 300 men may take 
part.[122] And, as we have seen, the groups of the same tribe have common 
grounds about the watering-places, where they all meet in the season, and even 
different tribes may hunt peaceably over the same territory at this time; 
otherwise they refrain from hunting beyond the group boundary.[123] 

Of the Fuegians, the Ona have a very clear group division of land. Among 
the Yahgans, this division is not so defined, but Furlong thinks it probable 
that either the clan (group) or the family had definite hunting grounds. Pri- 
vate property was evidently recognized, even for women and children, and 
barter in the form of exchange of gifts was common.[124] Father Koppers 
says that it is self-evident to the Yahgans that a thing belongs to him who has 
found, caught or prepared it.[125] This authority regards the sharing of food 
as a purely moral rule of altruism and reciprocity. In any case, as a fact, 
food is readily offered and shared. A good catch is largely given away, and 
one does not leave a hut empty-handed.[126] The property of the dead is 
destroyed or given away, or distributed by the relations.[127] On the whole, 
in this case, we lack decisive evidence, either of the group ownership of land 
or of regular communism in its products. 

Among the Ona, on the other hand, the group land was a quite definite 
system. Isla Grande, which belonged to them, as a whole, was divided by the 
Creator into 39 parcels, one for each family group, which could not alienate 
it.[128] Permission might be sought to visit a neighbour’s land, and it was 
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rarely refused, especially as presents were given in exchange, and in case 
of an actual request for food altruism and a sense of favours to come prevented 
refusal. Moreover, in case of over-population, a group might by consent 
attach itself to another. Visitors, however, were in general carefully super- 
vised by the hosts, though treated with the courtesy due to guests. Notwith- 
standing all this, trespass occurred and gave rise to feuds. Booty is in general 
shared, a custom which is again treated by Gusinde [129] as a part of the 
general obligation of altruism, and a whale is the common property of the 
people, without distinction of group, only not altogether for the same high 
moral reasons, but because if not soon eaten it decomposes. Private property 
is recognized in all that a man carries, uses, makes or acquires by exchange. 
Women and children have their things, and what each party brings into the 
matriage he or she retains. Here again, a man may mark a nest which he 
has found by placing a stick upon ‘it, or simply by describing it.[130] They 
engage in true barter, with values nicely calculated. There is no exchange of 
gifts, except between near relatives. Borrowing is permitted in the absence of 
the owner. There is no inheritance, because a man’s property, with the excep- 
tion of his dog, is destroyed at his death.[131] Theft is extremely rare, be- 
cause the injured party takes heavy revenge. Besides it is easily detected in 
a little group, and is visited with boycotting. 

The Alakaluf fall into three groups, speaking different dialects, and hunt- 
ing on the territory of another group was forbidden, the only exception being 
in the case of a stranded whale, when all the groups united.[132] According 
to Gusinde, there is no question of any true communism. Private property is 
clearly defined, and the wife owns all that she brings in and all that she makes. 
Property is burnt at death. 

Each Botocudo group has its own hunting grounds, and generally respects 
boundaries.[133] Manizer says that of five groups settled at Pancas, only 
one, which belonged originally to the locality, would eat game killed there.[134] 
Within the horde there was strict communism in food, according to Ehrenreich, 
but Manizer recently found that the best of the food was given to relatives and 
friends and the remainder distributed.[135] 

To sum up: In all these peoples the fundamental social unit is the little 
group of nearly-related individuals, already described. In all, with the 
possible exception of the Kubu, this group is in relations of intimacy, generally 
including intermarriage with other groups, and we speak of collections of such 
groups as tribes. In most cases the group occupies in common, either exclu- 
sively or preferentially, a defined territory. But here we come to some diver- 
gencies. In eight of the fourteen peoples certainly, and in one probably (the 
Yahgans, [136]) the group land is exclusive (with limitations and exceptions 
that need not be recalled here). In one (the Semang) the group has its appro- 
priate home, but wanders unquestioned over the tribal area. Of one, the wild 
Sakai, I do not find a satisfactory statement. In one, the Tasmanians, the 
division of tribes is insufficiently known, but group division is probable. One, 
the Punans, have no territorial group divisions, but roam the whole tribal 
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area. In one, the Kubu, it is possible that owing to extreme sparseness, there 
was no delimitation. In some cases, conspicuously the Bushmen, there is both 
tribal and group land, and generally visiting, common hunting, and so on, 
may be arranged, if there is no cause of unfriendliness. In general, then, group 
division within a wider territory is the characteristic. There is only one known 
case in which the group division pretty certainly fails, that of the Punans. 

In all cases the group (or tribal) land is held in common. In one case only, 
the Vedda, there is within it land held privately, but in seven cases an indi- 
vidual might own a tree or other object, often obtaining his title by merely 
marking it or stating that it was his. This gave him a certain control over the 
products, limited in enjoyment, however, by the custom of sharing food. Strict 
communism in the division of food is noted in three cases only, but the custom 
of sharing it (though not always equally) obtains in seven more, and probably 
in an eighth (Kubu). In the remaining three I have no clear statement.[137] 
Thus the practice is certain in ten cases, probable in the eleventh, and does not 
certainly fail in any. 

We may assert generally that there is land common to the group or the 
“tribe” or both: that food is obtained co-operatively, and shared by custom 
at least among all present. Nor is there any man or woman without access to 
land on which he or she can search for food and put up.a hut. Only one people 
mark out within this land a portion for an individual, but they also share the 
products. These are the fundamental facts of the social organization. 


NOTES 


1. As to race, the Semang, Sakai, and Aéta are Negrito. The Sakai, closely inter- 
woven with the Semang, are connected with the Indian aboriginals, and so are the Vedda. 
The Batwa and Bushmen are no longer believed to be of the same stock, and the name 
Batwa covers at least two distinct races, besides hybrids with Negro elements. The 
Kubu are said to be of mixed race. Even the three Fuegian tribes are radically distinct, 
and the Ona differ markedly from the other two. There is no racial unity underlying 
the resemblances of culture. 

As to habitat, the majority of the more prosperous are forest dwellers, for the forest 
alike secludes and feeds a small scattered population. But there are others. On the 
veldt the Bushmen, and on the barren islands about Cape Horn the Yahgans, have 
a harder struggle to survive. Passarge’s account of a Bushman’s day in the best season 
is a picture of unremitting and anxious:search for so much as is edible, while in bad times 
when water fails it recalls that of a beaten army in desperate flight. Any combination 
of adverse weather conditions must sweep away whole groups, even entire tribes, and 
in the course of the many centuries during which the Bushmen are supposed to have 
inhabited South Africa, such combinations must often have occurred. These harder 
conditions are reflected in their social customs. The only thing common to the habitat 
in all cases is relative inaccessibility. 

2. Forschungen im Nil-Congo Zwischengebiet—Deutsche Zentral Afrika Expedition, 
1907/8, Bd. II, Leipzig (1924), p. 487. 
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Of the wild tribes of the Malay peninsula generally, Martin says that food is common to 
the family, and finds the common harvest among the settled tribes a continuation of this 
principle. But does he mean the family proper or the family group? The latter would 
hold for the Semang, as shown by Schebesta, but I am not clear about the Sakai. For 
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Part II. Peace and Order among the 
Simplest Peoples 








OW are peace and order maintained among the very simplest peoples ? 

The present article offers a contribution to this question by comparing 

the accounts given of 14 peoples of the simplest material culture.[1] 
These peoples live in little groups of some 30-80 members between which there 
are in general friendly relations and much intermarriage. The aggregate of 
groups is spoken of as a tribe, and in membership will number a few hundreds. 
The question of order arises (a) within the group, (6) within the tribe, and (c) 
beyond the tribe. The group has in general a leading man, the oldest and 
most capable male, whose authority is in general limited by his personal 
capacity. He settles disputes as far as he can, but in general there seems to 
be no organized method of securing or enforcing order and justice. The group 
is normally a peaceable society of equals, observing the traditions and co-oper- 
ating in the struggle for life. Serious quarrels are rare, and in one or two 
cases crime seems almost non-existent. Where it exists, it gives rise to retalia- 
tion of some kind on the part of the sufferer or his intimate friends. These 
points it is necessary to illustrate in detail, with careful noting of exceptions. 

Among the Andamanese Dr. Brown tells us that there were no regular 
chiefs, but older men and women and sometimes medicine men had influence. 
There was no punishment by any public authority for offences, but quarrels 
occurred which sometimes led to homicide. No murder has been known in 
recent years, partly because people run away from a man in a passion,[2] but 
murders did occur, and in general the fear of retaliation is what arrests serious 
quarrels. The murderer would fly and the relatives would exercise vengeance 
if they chose. Theft and adultery were also left to private vengeance and the 
punishment of a wife by her husband might lead to quarrels with the 
relatives.[3] Quarrels between groups also occurred, which we will refer to 
later. 

Among the Semang warfare is now non-existent and individual homicide 
extremely rare. Schebesta [4] declares that murder and theft are not sins 
against the Thunder God among the Djahai because neither are known to them. 
The Sabubn, however, do recognize murder among the sins and one of them 
said: ‘‘ If anyone is murdered, ail in camp must do the blood offering if it 
thunders.” If Karei does cease thundering the murderer is seized, killed and 
his blood offered.[5] These people are noted as more quarrelsome than the 
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Djahai, but from their language it would seem doubtful whether they are pure 
Semang. But with regard to government and justice within the little groups, 
there is some apparently conflicting evidence. Mr. Skeat speaks of a chief 
with a Malay name (Pelima) in each group among the Semang of Kedah, while 
he is justly sceptical about a tradition of a greater chief.[6] The Pelima is also 
the chief medicine man and his position is that of the head of a family. Crime 
is extremely rare, but Mr. Skeat was given by the Pelima of Kedah a list of 
fines, viz. : 


For the theft of a blow-pipe 5 dollars 
> ” 27” bow 6 ” 
ae ” 2999 shot-gun 10 ” 
» », abduction of a married woman 40 as 


The last is probably taken from the Malay blood-fine and the chief further 
mentioned, “‘ if I recollect rightly ”’, a fine for murder, in default of which the 
culprit is flogged or tied to a tree.[7] Among the Perak Semang there is a 
legend of a greater chief who seems to be mythical. The Penghulu is absolute 
in each village and has no superior. In case of disputes between villages an 
assembly of Penghulus is held. The whole account implies far-reaching Malay 
influence. The pure Semang have no original knowledge of money, and 
Martin’s account, denying all serious chieftainship to the wild tribes, is nearer 
the mark. Schebesta found headmen, but, on reviewing the position, says 
that there was no one above the father of the family who had any authority, 
except as owner of trees in his own territory.[8] No orders were issued by the 
eldest man, and there was no wider tribal organization beyond the group. One 
or two limitations to this general statement may be noted in Schebesta’s 
account. Among the Kenta adultery is now punished by a fine of ten dollars 
or whipping by the eldest of the tribe.[g] The fine must be a Malay innovation, 
but possibly the corporal punishment is original. The headman here appears 
to be an old man, if not the eldest, chosen by agreement, and must be circum- 
spect and gentle, so as to be able to settle disputes.[10] We also hear that for 
girls to sell themselves is regarded as theft and punished as such, though we 
are not told in what way or by whom. The Ngo are said by the King of Siam 
to have chiefs, who, if a man commits an offence, will take away his blow-pipe. 
Finally the Menri are said by people of another tribe, the Batek Nogn, to kill 
the adulterer. These last are both second-hand statements and the punishment 
of adultery among the Kenta, which, as it stands, is clearly not original, is 
the only case of anything resembling judicial punishment from Schebesta’s 
own observation. The sacrifice of the murderer by the Sabubn might also be 
regarded as a sort of public justice. 

Of the wild Sakai it is more difficult to speak with any certainty, since 
in accounts of their economy the wild and original, on the one hand, and the 
more or less settled and Malayized, on the other, are almost inextricably inter- 
mingled. In general they appear to be extremely peaceful, for Mr. Skeat says 
that they never make war on one another,[11] but they take revenge on the 
Malays whenever they can.[12] Among those known to Mr. Skeat or his 
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authorities, murder, which was very rare, was punished by death inflicted by 
the relatives, who would pursue the criminal and kill him in his sleep. Theft 
was visited by exclusion from the tribe or flogging, and in cases of disputes 
about women or assault, compensation was ordered by the chief. On the 
other hand, he mentions a Sakai, who, being asked what happens if a Sakai 
kills a man, answered, ‘‘ Never”; ifhesteals? ‘“‘ Never. If he is hungry, he 
is given a yam.” There was a fine for the abduction of a married woman, 
paid in kind among the wilder tribes, but adultery often gave rise to fights, 
though each party ought to pay a fine to the husband.[13] Among the Perak 
Sakai a man might kill an unfaithful wife without fear of punishment other 
than the possible vengeance of her relatives. Skeat also says that the husband 
goes to the chief for a divorce.[14] 

This account implies that crime, if rare, is not as rare as among the Semang, 
but has the judicial process any application to wild tribes? Mr. Skeat tells 
us that the one authority in each village is the Penghulu. His office is here- 
ditary, or he may appoint a successor, and he has every right, except the 
power of capital punishment. One authority, quoted by Mr. Skeat, even 
speaks of one chief among the Sakai with power over a wider area. Of the 
Central Sakai or Senoi, R. J. Wilkinson says that the patriarchal family con- 
stitute a group and a number of these recognize a Penghulu, who settles dis- 
putes, but, dealing with marriage and the rule that it must be outside the 
family and that first cousins are barred, he refers to breaches of the rule in 
the following terms: “ Incest of this sort (for it does occur) is one of the few 
things that can stir an aboriginal community to its depths. It seems to 
invoke divine wrath and no Sakai feels safe, and as the Sakai political system 
has no means of compulsion or punishment for dealing with cases of this sort, 
the tension becomes greater than ever.”’ Judicial authority therefore is utterly 
without power at its back, although the chief may administer an oath (‘‘ May 
I be eaten by a tiger” or “ slain by a ghost ’’) and even ordeals.[15] These 
people are agricultural, but, even here, we can see that judicial power only 
goes through by consent. Mr. F. W. Knocker describes a much wilder group 
at Kuala Kernam of only two houses with two or three families in each, making 
a total of twenty individuals. It was in contact with other camps, for wives 
were taken from outside, but there was no system of chiefs.[16] 

Of the wild tribes, whether Semang or Sakai, Martin states generally that 
the social unit is based on the patriarchate.[17] Disobedience to recognized 
custom is very rare, but there are no regular laws. Disputes arise about 
women and are either settled by the elders or come to a bloody issue.[18] 
Apparent contradictions of this account he declares to be based on Malayized 
tribes.[19] He adds, speaking of the wild tribes generally, that war is unknown, 
and when attacked by settlers they have fled, but, shyness of strangers being 
overcome, they are friendly, sharing food with them and never expecting any 
return and never forgetting any kindness. They neither steal nor beg, and 
anything they gain is kept for their family. They never strike children, and 
tears in a child’s eyes are a great rarity.[20] 
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On the whole we must conclude that of these people the Semang are 
extremely peaceful and orderly. The Sakai are not so virtuous, but they, like 
the Semang, are peaceful, and much the same may be held of the really primi- 
tive Jakun, so that this is not a racial peculiarity. In their original condition 
they have the minimum of government or authoritative justice within the 
group, and none at all beyond it. 

The Vedda groups are also at the present time extremely peaceable, but 
there is a curious tradition indicating the importance of personal revenge in 
former times. There was a custom of taking a piece of the liver from a stranger 
killed for trespass,[21] a point to which we shall refer later. The custom 
appears to have died out about three generations ago, but except among the 
most civilized Veddas it was universally believed that it had been practised. 
From the remaining group of wild Veddas it was ascertained that its purpose 
was to give men constancy in vengeance. ‘ As far as can be understood, a 
Vedda might work himself up into a fury in case of some very serious insult, 
e.g. if his wife had been carried off or his bow and arrow stolen, or an attempt 
made to take his land or caves.’’[22] The recognition of personal vengeance is 
corroborated by the answer given to Bailey by a Vedda. ‘‘‘ What would you 
do if your bow were stolen?’ ‘No one could steal it,’ he replied, ‘ the dog 
would not let him.’ ‘But if anyone killed your dog?’ The answer was 
significant. He clutched his axe and made a motion as if he would cut down 
the man.’’[23] Similarly marital faithfulness is enforced by watchful jealousy. 
“Nothing short of murder,” says Nevill, ‘‘ would content the injured party.”[24] 
But the group might also punish offences. The Seligmans were told of two 
cases fifty or sixty years earlier of girls cohabiting with their mother’s sister’s 
sons, a forbidden relationship. In both instances the guilty parties were killed 
by the group, the men in the jungle (their own fathers, it was said, taking a 
prominent part), and the girls in the huts. Thus there was both self-redress 
and at least in certain cases group intervention in dealing with offences. There 
were no hereditary chiefs, but we hear of seniors within the groups. 

Among the Philippine Negritos, the tame tribes often have a chief recog- 
nized by the white government. Otherwise any authority above the very 
absolute father appears to be of the slightest.[25] There is little violence or 
crime. ‘‘ Their disposition is peaceable; murder is almost unknown.”[26] 
Yet an injured husband will ambush the lover and send an arrow into his 
back.[27] Blumentritt collected several reports from missionaries and others 
which testify in general terms to a peaceable disposition, but with such quali- 
fications as suggest that they are only comparing the actual state of things 
with some imaginary picture of perpetual war. Thus a good missionary from 
the North Cazayan, in Luzon, finds the Negritos peaceable in spite of frequent 
murderous attacks.[28] At Angat we hear of revenge exercised by the wife’s 
family on the husband who deserts her without good cause. Other authorities 
mention killing in revenge, but in dealing with wrongs and redress our in- 
formants often fail to make it clear whether they are speaking of relations 
within the group or outside it. It is plain, however, that private revenge does 
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occur, and unless Montano’s statement really holds of certain wild tribes, there 
is no appearance of any judicial authority. 

Of the really wild Kubu less seems to be actually known than of any other 
people. Forbes even says that they have rarely been seen, except in occasional 
glimpses, and what is said of them by other writers is bewilderingly intermixed 
with accounts derived from the more or less settled groups under Malay influ- 
ence. Hagen tells us that the family in the narrow or wider sense is the only 
community. Those that are in some degree settled have a headman who deals 
with quarrels and with the very rare crimes, but he points to the significance of 
the fact that the only word they have for “ chief’ is a Malay term, and that 
in entering into relations with the Malays they could not point to any recog- 
nized head to represent them. Van Dongen found one nomad group of about 
fifteen families with a headman. Volz thinks that only one or two families 
live together, who choose a headman with judicial powers. Such a headman 
could hardly be distinguished from the father of the family, and when Volz goes 
on to speak of his imposing fines of 12 gulden for adultery, he must have 
settled and Malayized groups in mind.[29] 

The more or less settled communities certainly exhibit a judicial process, 
but among the wild there was probably nothing but self-help. Hagen accepts 
the authority of Boers for a regular duel which took place in water between 
an injured husband and the ravisher of his wife, but this is scouted by Van 
Dongen, who seems to have had more first-hand acquaintance with the wild 
groups than any other authority. Such a challenge was, he says, quite outside 
Kubu practice, and the duel very unlikely. The “ general ’”’ rule of killing in 
revenge for adultery and other grave injuries holds of the Kubu, who avoid 
war. ‘‘ Why have a duel, when you might spear a man secretly ? [30] He 
then asserts that the tame Kubu still believes in the same right, though he 
accepts the rule of the court in adultery cases. 

The little Punan groups are composed mainly of near relations of the lead- 
ing men and are on friendly terms with one another. Fighting between 
Punans, whether of the same or different groups, is very rare, the actual 
instances known to our authors [31] being those in which they were incited 
by other tribes to join in an attack on their fellows. On the other hand, they 
will avenge the death of a relative and for this purpose will get help from all 
the Punans of the area, which is often a large one. They do not seek vicarious 
vengeance, but will wait for years to reach the actual offender. Presumably 
he would most often be one of a non-Punan tribe—at any rate, according to the 
statement above given, attacks on other Punans must be exceptional. How- 
ever such justice as is exercised by the group headman does not seem to be 
important. He “ dispenses no substantial punishments ”’ and in cases of dis- 
agreement a man and his family would withdraw from the group and set up 
by themselves as a semi-independent band. 

Every Tasmanian group had its leading man, but he had little, if any, 

uthority, and some earlier observers thought that each family lived in com- 
plete independence. There seems, however, to have been a method of punishing 
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offences, corresponding to the well-known spear-throwing ordeal among the 
Australian aborigines. ‘‘If an offence be committed against the tribe, the 
delinquent has to stand, while a certain number of spears are,’at the same time, 
thrown at him. These, from the unerring aim with which they are thrown, he 
can seldom altogether avoid, although from the quickness of his sight he will 
frequently escape unhurt. He moves not from his place, avoiding the spears 
merely by the contortions of his body.”[32] The same authority states that 
they might place an offender on the low branch of a tree and point and jeer at 
him. What offences would be in question is not stated here, but according to 
another authority, Bonwick,[33] it was applied in cases of adultery, at least 
in the Moore River tribe, who also allowed the females of the tribe to sit upon 
the erring woman and cut her body about with flints. Quarrels between indi- 
viduals sometimes gave rise to a growling-match, which ended in nothing 
worse than a bloody nose, but a more serious quarrel was decided by a fight 
with waddies (thick sticks about two feet long), the rule being that each party 
should take a blow and then return it. On the whole, however, we know little 
about the nature of the actions considered to be offences, or the punishment for 
them.[34] The Australian spear-throwing seems to be, in most cases, a miti- 
gated form of vengeance, in others a regulated combat, carefully arranged so 
as to avert serious bloodshed. We hear of it most frequently in relation to 
offences by a man of one group against one of another, and in this form it is 
quite obviously, from the details of the arrangements and particular incidents, 
a means of avoiding a fight between the groups. In this case we know nothing 
as to whether the spear-throwing was inflicted upon an offender of the same 
group or of another. But a more searching question arises. Is it anything 
more than a late importation from the Australian aborigines, who were brought 
in by the English settlers,[35] who certainly introduced some material arts ? [36] 
That, it must be confessed, seems the more probable view, and if so, little 
stress can be laid upon this custom. The doubt is regrettable, because if really 
original it would be the most definite case of a set form of public punishment 
met with in the whole of our group of peoples. In any case there does not 
seem to have been much control of any conduct. We hear of a case of a man 
who vented his rage against his wife by cutting the feet of seven women, after 
which all was peace. After this it is remarked that they do not on such occa- 
sions retaliate, but get out of the way, a characteristic which reminds us of the 
Andamanese.[37] 

With regard to order among the Batwa, the evidence of different travellers 
does not agree very well, except on one point, that no regular authority appears 
as concerned with punishment and the redress of wrongs, unless a group has 
accepted a Negro chief as its ruler. Otherwise, as Hutereau says,[38] the 
Batwa claims justice for himself, and it is well known that he will take ven- 
geance for any wrong. The fear of vengeance is such that the occasions for its 
exercise are but few. Theft from one another does not seem to occur,[39] and 
adultery within the group does not seem to be resented,[40] but if committed 
with strangers is the cause of serious bloodshed. Murder, we are told, is 
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quickly punished by the next of kin lying in wait and killing.[41] As a matter 
of fact, however, it would appear that such occurrences are extremely rare 
among the true Forest tribes. All observers agree as to their honesty. Adul- 
tery, we have seen, is hardly an offence and Van den Bergh was told that 
they do not kill among themselves. The oldest Mambuti of the two villages 
which he visited was said never to have known of such an act, and in cases 
where one Pygmy had wounded another with a poisoned arrow, they had 
always applied an antidote.[42] Mr. Torday tells me that acts of vengeance 
might occur, but will be extremely rare, because in case of a quarrel some older 
man would explain to either party the custom that rules the case and they 
would ordinarily accept it. One or two authorities, in dealing with this matter, 
mention ordeals in cases of death. Czekanowski,[43] on the authority of the 
chief Barza, says that after the cremation of the head of a family an inquiry 
was made into the cause of his death. It was held by the eldest son and 
brought a great crowd together. Those present, including the widow, who 
seems to have been specially suspect, had to undergo a poison ordeal. The 
poison was mild, but the test was repeated until a death was satisfactorily 
produced. After this, it appeared, the position of the widow improved. 
Czekanowski tells us that he has also heard of the ordeal in Lenda. Harrison 
attributes a curious form of investigation to the Ituri Pygmies. A sudden 
death may be attributed by the neighbours ‘to the devil called by them 
Oudah ’’.. In that case the body is cut clean in two, and if an intelligible 
cause of death can be found the originator of the suspicion has to pay a fine to 
the relations. The idea underlying this is not easily intelligible. Oudah is 
probably not a devil, but a magic agency, or just a mysterious force. One 
must suppose that the suggestion that the death is due to such a force is tacitly 
an imputation upon somebody that he has caused the death by setting this 
mysterious force in motion, though unless the charge were brought against 
some relative it is not clear why they should exact a fine. Any such ordeal or 
investigation, we may assume to be an importation from the Negro peoples, 
but the idea underlying it may perhaps be original ; that is to say, an obscure 
death may, as in so many parts of the world, be attributed to ill-will using 
supernormal powers, though it may be that the Pygmy of himself had never 
developed this kind of suspicion into any definite theory of magic or witchcraft. 

Among the Bushmen, we find that within the group quarrels might give 
rise to private vengeance. Arbousset [44] describes a father wounding a son 
with a poisoned arrow in a casual quarrel, and the older writers frequently use 
language implying that self-help is the main basis of justice. Stow further tells 
us that a quarrelsome man was not tolerated and his own friends would assist 
in putting him away.[45] According to Kaufmann, blood revenge is the basis 
of law with them.[46] The son is bound to avenge the father ; the brother, 
the brother. Whether the obligation goes further, Kaufmann cannot say, but 
if the slayer died, revenge would be taken on his nearest male relative.[47] 
On the other hand, some modern writers tell us that there were certain things 
which the group itself would punish. Among the Tati Bushmen, Dornan says 
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that murder, theft, adultery and incest are crimes punished either by fines or 
expulsion from the tribe (? group), or in the case of the last two by death, 
usually inflicted by retaliation on the part of the injured party. It is not clear 
who the injured party would be in the case of incest, and that is generally a 
group offence, if anything is ; and in another place Dornan speaks of vengeance 
by the injured party in relation to adultery only.[48] Anything like the pre- 
servation of order within the group must be very precarious, for Dornan tells 
us that the old man or father may be displaced as soon as he shows symptoms 
of decline, and fights between rivals for power, whether in the family or clan 
(tribe), were not infrequent formerly and still may occur. The vanquished, 
if not killed, would go off and attempt revenge.[49] Miss Bleek says that owing 
to their fear of the whites it is difficult to make out what really happens, but 
they do not seem to have referred cases of wrongdoing to their chiefs, and self- 
help appears to have been the rule.[50] Passarge gives the most definite 
account of an execution within the group. The victim was a man, already 
unpopular through repeated thefts within the group, and committed the offence 
of eating a bit of meat which he had been given to carry to an old man. The 
old man’s relatives were so incensed that a group council determined to kill the 
thief, and this was done.[51] This is a fairly typical case of what one may 
call occasional justice or lynch law—the intervention of the group against an 
unpopular individual guilty of repeated crimes and of the unwisdom of molest- 
ing a man of influence. On the whole it is reasonable to conclude that there 
was some intervention by the group or the headman, but that it varied with 
circumstances, 


THE FUEGIANS 


The little group of the Yahgans, consisting of two or three families, seems 
to have been without any government,[52] nor was there anything in the nature 
of a legal code. So far as there was any sanction for recognized custom it was 
revenge, carried out by the injured party or his relatives, and supported by a 
strong public opinion.[53] In this regard, however, a whole group of families 
might act together. In the case of a man murdering his wife, such a punish- 
ment by toute un groupe de familles is mentioned by Hyadés and Deniker,[54] 
and they add that in such case the murderer is abandoned by all and cannot 
escape for long. In general, according to the same authorities, they punish a 
personal offence if they are the stronger or can get support. If not, they depart 
without hope of returning to the same district.[55] Public opinion is very 
definitely against the murderer.[56] Bridges declares that they consider 
human life as sacred. Friends therefore try to calm the injured party by 
taking away his weapon or carrying him off. When, notwithstanding, there 
is a fight between individuals, friends of each come in. It becomes more or | 
less general, and all sorts of weapons are used. The usual causes are insults, 
theft, adultery, vengeance for whatever motive, and particularly for the death 
of a friend, man or woman, when attributed to bad treatment. The offence is 
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sometimes of long standing. The most serious cases are those in which the 
murderer has taken refuge with a group of relations or friends. The avengers 
then go in large numbers to surround the house, and, if possible, fall on the 
occupants in their sleep. But most often the fight takes place by day, and 
the individuals directement en cause are in front on either side.[57] Lest this 
account should give an exaggerated view, the authors tell us that only 22 
“‘ murders ”’ were recorded in 14 years, and they deny that any warfare went 
beyond quarrelling of this kind. It should be said, however, that there was 
a good deal of inter-tribal ill-feeling as between the Ona, Yahgans and Alakaluf, 
and the family feuds described would be particularly frequent between families 
of the different tribes. Finally, according to a statement by Bridges in 1879, 
which is quoted by Cooper,[58] blood feuds are often settled by compensation. 
Theft was condemned, but according to Cooper not infrequent. Hyadés and 
Deniker say that the thief tries to cloak the deed, and when discovered and 
punished (presumably by the owner) public opinion was satisfied.[59] Under 
theft, these authors mention the stealing of a woman. According to Koppers, 
theft is rare, and visited by a general boycott and contempt. 

Among the Ona, homicide is said to have been more frequent than among 
the Yahgans.[60] Theft is said by Gusinde to be extremely rare, because the 
injured party takes heavy revenge. Moreover it is easily detected in a little 
group, and is visited with boycott. 

The little Alakaluf groups have no government, chiefs, or council with 
compulsory powers. Gusinde says that there is no organization above the 
household,[61] though in cases of common necessity fathers of families may 
meet and discuss matters. Even so, there is no compulsion to attend or 
to follow the decision. Skottsberg thinks that among his West Patagonians 
the families live separately, and any leadership is occasional and casual.[62] 
There are seldom more than two or three huts together.[63] Theft, according to 
Gusinde, was formerly despised and almost unknown, but at present is excused 
by the elders on the grounds that they are only doing what the whites do.[64] 

The Botocudo group is certainly small [65] and without any regular 
government beyond that of the ordinary headman of limited personal 
powers,[66] but we do not get much information as to numbers. Keane [67] 
mentions 10-20 families as constituting the group, and there is no bond of 
union between them. According to Von Tschudi [68] the family is the only 
real bond, and the horde is an enlarged family, while there is no chief of a 
tribe. The conditions are evidently much the same as among the other 
peoples. The Prince zu Wied [69] witnessed a duel with sticks, arising out 
of a hunting dispute, and saw quarrels arising between individuals which 
spread to the whole horde or beyond. The quarrel might arise within a house- 
hold. The father strikes a child, and the mother defends it. He turns upon 
her ; her relations take her part ; the fight with sticks begins. Often whole 
hordes join in. It might end peaceably enough with divorce, the woman 
taking the children, and in such case our author remarks the man does not 
easily get another wife. 
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ORDER AS BETWEEN GROUPS AND TRIBES 


We have now to look beyond the group to the question of order or violence 
as between groups or with neighbouring tribes. This is a matter in which the 
variations are considerable, and in examining the several peoples I shall deal 
with acts of hostility both within and beyond the tribe, distinguishing them 
as far as the evidence allows. Among the Andamanese quarrels between 
groups sometimes lead to bloodshed, and thus to feuds,[7o] which might 
continue for months or even years.[71] In these feuds there was no stand-up 
fighting, but surprise attacks in which women or children might be killed as 
well as men, just, it seems, as chance directed, the attack only lasting a few 
minutes.[72] Peace negotiations were conducted through the women, whose 
rancour it generally was that had kept the feud alive.[73] War between 
whole tribes does not seem to have occurred.[74] Notwithstanding these 
quarrels the relationship of groups was, as we have seen, in general friendly. 

Among the Semang and Sakai, on the other hand, war appears to be 
almost unknown. Of the latter Mr. Skeat says that they never make war on 
each other,[75] though the wild Sakai lose no opportunity of revenge on the 
Malays.[76] Among the Semang, the only qualification of their peacefulness 
rests on some tradition of a fight between the Kenta and Kensiu,[77] and it 
would appear that there is some substance in this, because they are now 
unfriendly, though they recognize a former unity.[78] They are also said to 
have fought formerly with the Sabubn and the Djahai. 

Among the Vedda, relations are now quite friendly, though the custom of 
carrying a piece of human liver, to which reference has been made, points to 
a less harmonious state of things in the past. Strangers, even Veddas, who 
intruded into the hunting-ground, would be killed and their livers taken, 
though no other part of the dead man would be used. This custom gave rise 
neither to wars nor to vendettas.[79] Thus, if we go back several generations, 
we see pretty clear evidence that the trespassers were killed and the liver 
taken in the manner described, but that this would not, apparently, be resented 
by members of their own group. But, going back still further, we have the 
account of Robert Knox in 1681, which seems credible enough : 


They have their bounds in the Woods among themselves and one company of 
them is not to shoot or gather honey or fruits beyond those bounds. Neer the 
border stood a jack-tree, one Vaddah being gathering some fruit from this Tree, 
another Vaddah of the next division saw him and told him he had nothing to do 
to gather Jacks from that Tree for that belonged to them. They fell to words, and 
from words to blows, and one shot the other. At which more of them met and 
fell to skirmishing so briskly with their bows and arrows that twenty or thirty of 
them were left dead upon the spot. 


One should not make too much of a single instance, but the indications, put 
together, form a series, in the course of which homicide, whether within or 


between the groups, except as a punishment for forbidden marriage, appears 
to die out. 
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Friendly or otherwise, the groups do not appear to be organized under 
any common government, but there are a number of clans—seven, or more 
probably six only—members of which are scattered among the groups,/[80] 
some being exogamous and others not. Two of these clans consider themselves 
superior to the others, and it was said that men of the inferior clan had to 
carry game and make ladders for the superiors. A case in which this was 
actually done, where members of the different clans were intermingled, was 
observed by the Seligmans, but they point out that it is hardly credible that 
such a thing could be enforced when the clans were separated. At present the 
clans are not grouped together territorially, but this had occurred in the past. 
This departure from the general equality of groups, slight or vague as it is, is 
almost, if not quite, unique, and suggests conjectures in relation to old traditions 
upon which I should not enter. 


THE NEGRITOS OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Some modern observers report the tribes as extremely peaceful. In 
Northern Luzon, says Yanoverberg, the groups are friendly, even if mutually 
unknown. There is no question of war between them.[81] They appear to 
this observer to consider the whole Negrito race as a big family, and saw no 
reason why they should not let Negritos from a distance hunt in their forests.[82] 
But this friendliness must be a local, or more probably a modern, development. 
According to Reed, the nomadic tribes raid both the people in the plains and 
neighbouring Negrito tribes.[83] With the neighbouring peoples peaceful 
relations, according to Piehler,[84] had only been established within the last 
twenty or thirty years, and the older records have many accounts of warfare 
with the Spaniards and settled Indians and also occasionally among themselves. 
The older Spanish writers regarded them as fierce warriors. The Negritos and 
Zambales are said to place all their honour in killing.[85] (It has been ex- 
plained that only the nomadic are intended.) This is from the end of the 
sixteenth century. In 1609 again they are accused of being much given to 
killing and attacking the settlements of other nations. In 1618 we are told 
that they made assaults and cut off heads, often those of their own fathers 
and brothers.[86] One is inclined to ask whether the head-hunting charge is 
really valid as against the Negritos, or whether it is based on the combination 
frequently referred to, with the Zambales Indians. In any case one would 
not take the accusation of parricide or fratricide too literally. In a mission 
report of 1624 they are again charged, in combination with the Zambales, 
with head-hunting,[87] and again in 1640 with killing for its own sake and 
robbery. The Dominican mission, in a report covering the years 1640-1649, 
alleges that their solemn feasts are the killing of men,[88] and charges them 
with the massacre of the remnants of the defeated Langley tribe. In all this, 
of course, we have only the Spanish side of the case. The Negrillos, as the 
Spanish call them, saw their forests being encroached on. They were incapable 
of organized defence, but repaid themselves by murdering the trespassers, 
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trespass being, as we have seen, an offence against forest law. In a report of 
the native people and their customs by San Antonio,[89] we read that the 
Negrillos formerly were not able to cope with the civilized nations in the open, 
but would burst upon the villages and levy tribute, and, if refused, kill right 
and left, and collect heads.{[90] At other times, they would shoot people 
hunting or fishing in the woods. Hence the villages pay them tribute to 
obtain the free use of the woods. Apparently however the strength of the 
forest tribes was already broken by 1738, for the report goes on to say that 
this practice of blackmail is not so apparent at present, but done secretly since 
the Negritos are lords of the mountains and as barbarous as their ancestors.[91] 
It would be certain that, in such relations the white men would not overlook 
any possible point in the indictment of the ‘‘ wild man ’’, but they also charge 
the Negrillos with domestic warfare. San Antonio, after mentioning that they 
have no government beyond the heads of families, says that they have no 
care except for defending their territories, and this gives occasion for lively 
wars of Negrillos against Negrillos.[92] In the same sense, a report written 
before 1701 speaks of Indians and blacks in the Zambali mountains without god, 
king, laws or settlement, and adds that all these Indians wage bloody wars 
among themselves, but unite against the Spaniards. In Zuniga’s account (in 
1803) of the inhabitants of the Philippines, it appears that the decay of the 
Negrito strength had gone further. He speaks of the tribute as a thing of 
the past, but the Negritos are still feared because whenever one is killed or dies 
suddenly another Negrito takes an oath not to return home till he has killed 
three or four Indians, which he does by ambushes. This particular allegation, 
which would naturally lead to repeated and extensive blood revenge, is repeated 
by several writers,[93] but it must be taken with a good deal of reserve. It 
has been shown by Schadenberg that the custom, if it ever existed, is obsolete, 
for he examined graves and found only one corpse therein.[94] A variant of 
the accusation is that they beset the approaches to a grave and killed anybody 
suspected of depredations. It is certain that the Spanish believed that inno- 
cent travellers would be assassinated on the death of a chief man because as 
late as 1819 we are told that they would not venture into the woods when the 
Negritos were in mourning.[95] A more friendly account is given in 1763 by 
Antonio Mozo, who, after saying that the missionaries cannot civilize them 
owing to their lack of intelligence, and describing their lack of implements, 
save the bow and arrow and the machete, describing how they roam in bands, 
each of twenty-five to thirty persons, each in its own territory, sharing the food 
that they obtain, though one may mark a honey-tree and so appropriate it, 
concludes with the admission that their mode of life moves his admiration.[96] 
He finds differences among them however. In some districts they are cruel 
and murderous,[97] but they only use poisoned arrows for animals, thinking it 
an inexpiable crime to shoot rational beings with them.[98] This account, 
coming from the mid-eighteenth century, must remind us that there were 
many Negritos in very scattered groups all over the islands, and while their 


general type of organization might be the same, there was plenty of room for 
H 
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local differences. In more recent times, while relations generally seem to be 
more peaceful, such differences very naturally remain. We have referred 
above to evidences of vengeance in which it was difficult to distinguish between 
conflicts within the groups and conflicts between groups or men of different 
groups. When Villaverde wrote of the Dumagas of North-East Luzon that 
they were timid and kill only to revenge serious aggression or in defence against 
strangers and enemies, the reference seems to be mainly to outsiders.[99] 
In the island of Negros, at least at the end of the seventeenth century, wives 
were obtained only by capture from the other hordes, which led to endless 
quarrels.[r00] At Angat Reed [ror] mentions that the people (not pure 
Negritos however) were known in 1803 as head-hunters. Blumentritt, col- 
lating evidence as late as 1882, writes in the present tense of continued bloody 
feuds between hordes.[102] Indirect but strong evidence of fighting between 
groups is to be found in the dances, described by Reed. One (the potato 
dance) represents the robbery of potatoes from another village.[103]| Another, 
the torture dance, represents the treatment of acapturedenemy. The Negritos 
deny that they would kill a prisoner in this way. Now they do it with a single 
blow. In a third, a duel dance, the victor calls to the relatives of the dead 
to come and avenge him.[104] Reviewing the evidence as a whole, we see 
that war forms no part of the normal life of the group. Relations to other 
groups are ordinarily friendly and they might combine for a common hunt, 
dividing the spoil. Quarrels might, however, arise about trespass and, either 
within or without the group, about women, and such cases might lead to 
homicide and even to fighting between groups. With encroaching Indians and 
Spaniards, the Negritos dealt in accordance with their ideas of trespass and 
their limited physical powers. This led to ambushes or, sometimes, to sudden 
attacks, which in olden times were even organized by many groups together, 
but the resistance of the Negritos was utterly broken in the course of the 
seventeenth century, and of the survivors some became tame and partly 
abandoned their nomadic life, making small clearings for cultivating and 
entering into commerce with, or service to, the more advanced peoples. These 
more settled Negritos required a chief to represent them, and he was, in fact, 
_often nominated by the District Governor. It is possible, as Montano’s account 
suggests, that here and there the example was followed by tribes which re- 
mained nomadic, but this does not seem to be the general rule. On the other 
hand, the tribes that are still nomadic would be that part of the Negrito popu- 
lation which preserved itself by retreating, further and further, from ener- 
vating civilization. They would be, on the whole, the most timid or the 
most broken, at any rate, the least disposed to war. Thus the present qualified 
peacefulness [105] of the Negritos would seem to be the result of an historic 
process. 

No war or group fighting whatever has been known among the wild 
Kubu.[106] This is not surprising in view of what we read about isolation 
of the groups. 

The Punan group rarely fight and, as mentioned above, in the only in- 
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stances of their doing so, known to Hose and Macdougall, they were invited by 
other tribes. The practice of concerted private vengeance has been referred 
to above. 

Among the Tasmanians, inter-tribal wars are said to have been perpetual, 
though whether the fighting units were really tribes or groups remains ob- 
scure.[107] The chief cause of war was trespass, but there were quarrels 
about women, who were cause, and even object, for they might be taken by 
force from another group.{[108] Trespasses and wars arising therefrom were 
undoubtedly [109] increased by the pressure of the colonists, but did they so 
originate ? There were prolonged feuds, which never died out, except with 
the extinction of one side,[110] and they continued to fight with one another 
for a great part of the time that they were fighting the whites. There were, 
however, great differences in. respect of warlike character.[111] Tribes were 
grouped, and those of a group were generally leagued, but at times at feud. 
Finally in the later years of European occupation, especially in the east and 
centre of the island, they laid aside their differences and made common cause 
against the invaders. On this question the most recent attempt to put all 
the evidence together is that of Mr. Giblin.[112] He quotes Baudin’s remark 
that he saw no evidence of body wounds among the natives whom he came 
across, and “‘ thinks it probable that inter-tribal wars were of small account 
in the lives of the natives’”’. This is not to say that they were unknown, and 
Mr. Giblin elsewhere [113] refers to the ‘‘ more warlike tribes”’. On the whole 
it is probable that inter-tribal wars in parts at least of the island occurred 
under primitive conditions, but from the nature of the evidence one would 
not like to lay too much stress upon it. 

With regard to the Batwa, the evidence is somewhat tangled. We have 
already seen that Pygmies served Negro chiefs in war and as such are valued. 
Do they, or did they, fight one another? Casati speaks of the Akka and 
Tikki as being generally at open war with each other.[114] Burrows tells us 
that each village has its chief and each fights for its own chief without any 
knowledge of combination, and only fighting in necessity,[115] but here the 
chief intended is again one of the cultivating tribes.[116] Mr. Torday tells me 
that he has never heard of fighting between groups of the true Forest Pygmies, 
which corroborates the statement already quoted from Van den Bergh. Refer- 
ence to tribal feuds by David [117] and Harrison [118] would then be fights 
with Negroes, and the serious tribal feuds mentioned by Father Schumacher 
[119] among the Kibu Pygmies would hold for the ‘‘tame” tribes. I do not 
know whether this explanation would apply to the fighting of the Mucassequere, 
who, as Serpapinto found, not only fought among themselves, but sold the 
prisoners whom they took as slaves to the Ambuella people.[120] Two causes 
of quarrel might be expected to produce fighting : one would be adultery, but 
that may only lead to personal vengeance, and the question is whether it is 
really resented if the paramour isa Pygmy. What Czekanowski says on this 
point would seem to imply the contrary, but Hutereau draws a distinction 
between adultery within the kindred and outside. In the latter event he says 
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that the husband may kill the lover, but his conduct is not regarded as legal. 
He may then repudiate the wife. One would suppose that if the vengeance 
were not legal it might lead to retaliation ; still it might not develop into 
anything like a fight between the groups. Probably the Pygmy husband is, 
as a matter of fact, placable.[121] 

There remains trespass. Powell Cotton, speaking of the recognized area 
of each group, says that a strange native trespasses at his peril [122] and 
Christy says that any intrusion is fiercely resented.[123] We may suppose that 
trespass without leave, even by another Pygmy group, would be very strongly 
resented, but when Dr. Torday endeavoured to find out from the Kasai Pygmies 
how they would deal with it the persistent answer which he obtained was to the 
effect that it was a thing that isnot done. The Batwa certainly fights aggressive 
peoples after his own fashion, but that fashion, terrifying to individuals, is 
ineffective against organized encroachment, It is a method of night attacks, 
ambushes, waylaying of passers-by. A passing stranger is fair game.[124] 
The Mambuti Pygmies, though generally on terms with the Walyari Negroes, 
still resent their settlement, and even kill them “ whenever they feel so in- 
clined ’’, if they intrude on the forest.[125] But in the long run they have 
always been driven back because they could organize no defence of any definite 
part of their country and abandon each district in succession when they be- 
come too hard pressed.[126] One would, however, suppose that the con- 
tinuous restriction of the area free to them would lead to trespass and fights 
arising therefrom, and that may account for the frequently hostile relations 
now obtaining among the mixed Batwa. In the depths of the forest they 
have not yet been absorbed, and it is possible that the presence of the stronger 
peoples upon their borders has engendered in them some sense of Pygmy 
solidarity and the necessity of avoiding internal disputes.[127] 

To sum up on,the question of order, we have no definite evidence of any 
particular provision for maintenance of order or redress of wrongs beyond the 
personal influence of the leaders of the little groups.[128] Among the mixed 
tribes there is private vengeance and sometimes warfare. In the pure forest 
tribes vengeance is very exceptional, but probably occurs. Fighting between 
groups is denied by some good authorities, and if it occurs must be extremely 
rare. With aliens irregular fighting is well known. 

The Batwas of the swamps, who have paramount tribal chiefs [129] above 
the leaders of the settlements, wage constant war with theirn on-Pygmy neigh- 
bours, the Waunga, but Von Rosen never witnessed any domestic quarrels 
while staying with this tribe.[130] 

The prevalence of revenge among the Bushmen has been remarked, and 
it is clear that it was mainly exercised upon individuals of other groups. 
Quarrels were and are frequent. Even if we accept the larger unions and 
powerful chiefs of earlier times, we find that they have to deal with murders 
arising out of trespass and adultery.[131] According to Kaufmann, enmity 
between different settlements is normal [132] but there must be a great deal 
of friendly intercourse as well, since young men habitually court girls of other 
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groups and, while resident in a neighbouring group for that purpose, will take 
part in its wars. What happens if a war should be against their own people, 
our authority cannot say.[133] By Kaufmann’s account the group wars are 
cruel, adult male prisoners being killed, and the boys generally killed and per- 
haps old women, but other women and girls adopted.[134] There is, according 
to Kaufmann, a whole network of feuds exercised, not primarily between tribes 
as a whole, but between individual families and settlements, the settlement 
giving protection and assistance in case of revenge by the individual.[135] 

Fighting between tribes was of the same general character. Miss Bleek 
tells us that the Narons used to fight with the Auen and the Nusans over 
questions of trespass and wife stealing. Three other tribes whose dialect was 
understood by the Narons however were friendly.[136] Fighting between 
groups then was frequent and revenge is or was the sanction of order, certainly 
between members of different groups, probably, in the main, as between 
members of the same group. The group fighting is more an extension of 
kindred vengeance than an organized warfare. 

Turning to the Fuegian people, among the Yahgans the group, as distinct 
from the family, has the very minimum of organization, and Hyadés and 
Deniker deny any warfare other than the acts of vengeance described above. 
This, however, often took the form of feud, in which several families might be 
involved in the end, and it should be remarked that there was a good deal of 
inter-tribal ill-feeling between the Yahgans, Ona and Alakaluf, and the family 
feuds might be frequently fought as between those of different tribes. Accord- 
ing to a statement by Bridges in 1879, which is quoted by Cooper,[137] blood 
feuds were often settled by compensation. 

Among the Ona, the group was slightly more organized, and trespasses 
on neighbours’ land occurred when, owing to continued enmity, permission 
to enter upon such land was refused. Such secret theft was avenged by 
plundering attacks on the intruders.[138] ‘‘ In fact, intrusion is resented to 
the death.’”’[139] They were not a quarrelsome people,[140] but there were 
long-standing inter-tribal feuds, in which the vanquished were killed and 
women and children taken. It is of interest to notice a case in which quarter 
was allowed for gallantry.[141] It must be said, however, that the practice of 
trespass and the feuds arising therefrom were enormously increased by the 
encroachment of the white people, who, from the eighteenth century onwards, 
treated the Ona outrageously. Between massacre by whites and inter-tribal 
feuds their number has been reduced to two or three hundred, as stated above. 

With regard to the Alakaluf, I have found no very clear information on 
the subject of group relationships. The group organization is clearly at a 

Among the Botocudo, encroachment on the hunting-ground of the group 
leads to disputes and frequently feuds arise in consequence.[142] One horde 
would even ally itself to the horde of another tribe against one of its own [143] 
and, both to appease hunger and in revenge, they might occasionally resort 
to cannibalism, although it is to be remarked that each has repudiated the 
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charge for itself, while believing it of others. Among the Krenak, Manizer 
found two captives held as hostages, the sons of an unfriendly chief, and 
made to do portages like the women. One of them however on obtaining a 
bride became more emancipated.[144] This was the only sound distinction, 
other than that of family relationships, that he could observe.[145] 

The whole matter of group fighting deserves a word of special comment. 
The old view that the original state of mankind was one of perpetual warfare 
has been rightly abandoned, but has given place to the opposite opinion, based 
largely on the tribes that we are examining, that it was one of perfect peace. 
The evidence that we have reviewed does not support this conclusion. If 
indeed war means an organized system of campaigns and pitched battles it 
would be true, but almost meaningless, to deny it of these peoples in their 
primitive condition, because they have no such organization. But in several 
cases fighting occurs between groups, or between members of different groups, 
on questions of trespass and personal injury. This is marked among the 
Andamanese, Ona, Botocudo and Bushmen.[146] It is rare now among the 
Negritos of the Philippines, but was more frequent in the past. Among the 
Yahgans the group as a permanent unity does not distinctly emerge, but there 
were feuds between banded families. Among the Vedda, bloodshed is now 
unknown, but in the near past trespassers were killed without giving rise to 
feuds, and in the more remote past an instance of a regular fight is on record. 
Among the Punans concerted revenge is practised, and fighting between 
Punans occurs, but as a rarity, thought to be due to outside influence. Among 
the Batwa fighting is thought not to occur between the untouched forest 
groups, but private revenge is the final method of redress, and fighting exists 
among the mixed tribes and in dealings with alien people. There remain the 
peaceful Semang, Sakai and Kubu. The two latter apparently know homicide 
in private vengeance, and as between the Kubu groups isolation is a factor. 
The Sakai also take what vengeance they can on the Malays, and even the 
peaceful Semang have their traditions of old fights. The results may be set 
out summarily as follows : 


Fighting between groups is found in . 5 cases 
Concerted vengeance of families in g og 
No collective fighting within tribe in . a 


12 [147] 


Of the five who probably avoid fighting among their own sort, one at 
least, the Batwa, fights aliens. This leaves four out of twelve in which there is 
no concerted fighting. Of these four, one—the Vedda—killed strange tres- 
passers in recent times ; one—the Semang—had a tradition of group fighting ; 
the remaining two admit private vengeance. 

Peoples who may be said to be entirely free from homicide, either through 
collective or personal vengeance, are the present-day Semang and Vedda. 

It may be said in reply (a) that in many of these cases group fighting is 
not waged between groups collectively, but by individuals and their supporters 
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who have a feud, or again that the fighting between Pygmies and unfriendly 
Negroes is not war but personal reprisal by assassination. We may agree that 
it is something less than war, but it is also something materially less than peace. 
Group fighting, in fact, is barely differentiated from personal and family ven- 
geance. The common root is the resort to violence, which unites them in 
opposition to law and peace, and if it is urged that violence occurs within the 
group as well as beyond it, that only accentuates the distinction from a fully 
ordered society. If any theory of the origins of war, on the one side, and 
justice, on the other, can be drawn from these people, it is that the force of 
opinion in support of custom is the general basis of social life in the absence of 
government ; that where this check fails, self-help is the only resort ; that 
this is in the main successfully held down within the group by group opinion, 
but less effectively in relation to members of other groups or to aliens ; that in 
consequence acts of violence occur, and the question whether they will lead 
to further reprisals and a feud depends on the degree in which groups will 
stand solid to protect their members. In proportion as they do so, occasional 
acts of reprisal develop into feuds and the problem of peace-making emerges, 
for which a common government is the only final solution—one that was 
among our peoples attempted only by the Bushmen and perhaps the Swamp 
Batwa. 

It may be said (b) that in several cases, e.g. the Punans and Batwa, the 
verifiable fighting is with aliens or due to alien influence. This is partly true, 
but the inference that in a world of primitives all would be peace is unwarranted. 
There is nothing to suggest that a Pygmy group would fail to punish trespass 
by another, if it occurred. The suggestion is that it does not now occur. Is 
this restraint due to a double dose of original virtue, or to the settling down of 
peoples who are well known for their keenness in reprisal to a respect for each 
other’s boundaries ? The latter hypothesis has the advantage of only employ- 
ing verifiable causes. 

Our knowledge of the history of these peoples is too slight to give much 
help. Such as it is, however, it reveals two opposed tendencies. On the one 
hand, encroachment on the hunting-grounds led to want and so to trespass and 
reprisals (Ona and Tasmanians). On the other hand, they partly broke the 
spirit of the weaker peoples, or extinguished the fighting elements, and perhaps 
induced a certain sense of solidarity among the survivors. These influences 
are marked in the history of the Philippine Negritos, and are perhaps traceable 
among the Vedda, Batwa and the Malay tribes. Peace had its survival value, 
and the remnant that retains its old life is the result of a severe selection. 

In any case, fighting and bloodshed are not unknown among the majority 
of the peoples whom we are considering. But there are great variations from 
case to case in respect of the frequency and seriousness of fighting, and while 
most of them might be called peaceable by comparison with more “‘ advanced ”’ 
tribes, two or three deserve the epithet in a more absolute sense. How far 
their mode of life is fairly to be used as evidence for the primitive state of 
mankind I do not discuss here. But one point is certainly relevant. The 
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argument that palzolithic man did not fight because they had no suitable 
weapons is destroyed by the case of several of these tribes, who do their fighting 
by ambushes, without defensive arms and with the bow and arrow alone. 

In this article and its predecessor I have set out summarized accounts of 
the social organization of fourteen of the simplest peoples. All these peoples 
have come in varying degrees under the influence of people of more advanced 
niaterial culture, but some live comparatively untouched, so that we can form 
a fairly sound picture of their aboriginal condition, if we do not lose sight of 
the indirect, as well as the gross and palpable, influence of the external impacts. 
The social organization which emerges differs in detail from case to case. But 
the divergencies proceed as though from a common centre. One differs in 
this way, another in that. One has a detail which others lack. In one a 
custom is thoroughgoing which is partial in others. Hardly any have every 
enumerated characteristic in common, and there are not many characters 
which are repeated in every single case. Nevertheless the body of resem- 
blances altogether surpasses the scattered differences, and if these peoples were 
all of one race no one would hesitate to derive their mode of life from a common 
original. If they were in effective geographical contiguity, but of different 
races, no one would hesitate to pronounce that culture contact was responsible 
for the reduction of whatever aboriginal differences there may have been to a 
common type. But if we would avoid speculative explanations the only unity 
which we can certainly predicate is that of type. They live as “ close to 
nature’, i.e. with as little of man-made devices for protection against her 
vagaries and supplementing her deficiencies, as any people that we know. 
Their daily life is occupied with the continuous quest of food, and for the 
necessary co-operation in this task they have built up a form of social structure 
with the generic identity and individual differences which we have described. 
It is then a genus or species that we are examining, rather than a single entity 
undergoing historic differentiations. The fundamental social unit is the little 
group, moving about on friendly terms, but without political union, among 
similar groups. The aggregate of such groups we have called the tribe. The 
land over which the groups roam is common, either to the group exclusively, 
or to the tribe as a whole, or to both in different ways. Food is in large measure 
obtained co-operatively, and shared by custom at least among all present. 
Whatever ownership there may be makes no distinction of wealth or rank. 
They are societies of equals. The governmental organization is slight. The 
group usually has a headman, who may exert considerable personal influence, 
but has little secure authority in his position. Apart from foreign (Negro or 
white-appointed) chiefs, no superior chiefs are certain, except among the Swamp 
Batwa, and occasionally among Bushmen, where the tribe plays a larger part 
in social life than among the other peoples. 

With regard to order and justice, most of these peoples are described as 
kindly, peaceful and orderly, when let alone, and one is inclined to think that 
descriptions of this aspect of their lives differ more in accordance with the 
disposition of the writer than with the facts to be described. Excluding the 
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Alakaluf and Tasmanians on the ground of inadequate evidence, we have 
twelve peoples, among whom there are one or two cases in which there is so 
little of violence, theft, or other ‘‘ breaches of the peace ”’ as to justify the 
epithet ‘‘ crimeless ’’, if we tacitly subjoin de minimis non curamus.[148] This 
would apply to some at least of the Semang, and possibly to the Vedda of the 
present day. Ordinarily wrongs are met mainly by self-redress with the aid 
of friends, but punishment by the headman or the group is also found among 
the Vedda, Bushmen and perhaps Tasmanians, probably not among the wild 
Negritos of the Philippines. It is slightly indicated among the Semang (Ngo 
and Kenta tribes)—altogether say in two cases certain and one or two doubtful 
or partial. Quarrels are naturally more frequent and serious beyond the limits 
of the group. Concerted vengeance, fighting between groups, with other 
tribes, and alien races, has been discussed above. The variations in this respect 
are great, and it may be noted that most of the evidences of very peaceable 
life were from one region—the islands and shores of the Indian Ocean. On 
the whole the tribes are peaceable, but, with the partial exceptions indicated, 
bloodshed is not unknown. 
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146. I omit the Tasmanians for reasons indicated above. 

147. I omit the Alakaluf for lack of sufficiently definite information. They are 
probably to be ranked with the Yahgans. I also omit the Tasmanians. 

148. Possibly we should add the Batwa of the Swamps, but the only evidence I have 
is Van Rosen’s statement that he witnessed no domestic quarrels during his stay with 
them. Uncertainties about the Punans have been mentioned above. 
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N the last twenty or thirty years, gallons of ink have been spilt in discussion 
of the appropriate, or the inevitable, relation between scientific research 
and social needs, or, in more old-fashioned terms, between “‘ pure”’ and 
“applied” science. At one extreme, “ pure ” science is conceived as the dis- 
interested pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. At the other, Marxist theory 
asserts that advances in scientific theory occur only in response to the demand 
for solutions to practical problems, though this does not exclude the value of 
“fundamental” research, the bearing of which on practical problems is not 
immediately obvious to the layman. In the field which this discussion gener- 
ally covers there is no doubt as to what is meant by applied science. It is the 
application of principles experimentally established to the production of specific 
results. In many cases the techniques based on these principles are so well 
developed that they can be practised by people with no more than an element- 
ary understanding of the principles themselves, and indeed some of them are 
practised by us all in everyday life. In others a scientist may be asked to 
solve a problem which falls in his field, but yet cannot be dealt with by the 
application of any principle already established ; in these cases the functions 
of the pure and the applied scientist are combined. 
Though I have implied by my choice of a title that one can speak in an 
analogous way of the application of the principles of social anthropology, it 
must be admitted that the analogy is not a very close one. Indeed, in many 
quarters it is questioned whether anthropology is a science at all, and among 
anthropologists themselves there are some who hold that it is not and should 
not be. It is not, of course, an experimental science ; it shares this disability 
with the other social sciences, apart from psychology, which can be studied 
experimentally to a limited extent. It can, however, claim to be something 
more than that study of the unique product of a particular series of events 
which Evans-Pritchard appears to have had in mind when he described 
anthropology as essentially akin to history. It does look for regularities in 


social behaviour extending beyond the limits of a single society, even if these 
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must be of the “ natural history ’’ type and not of the kind that the physicist 
can express in an equation. It has investigated the validity of theories of 
‘primitive communism ”’, “‘ primitive pacifism ”’ and a specifically “ primi- 
tive’ type of mentality, and has rejected them in favour of interpretations 
which ascribe the special characteristics of the simpler societies, not to peculiar- 
ities in the nature of the people who compose them, but to the limitations of 
the techniques and resources at their disposal. This is a general proposition 
verified by observation, though in the nature of the case not by experiment, 
and it is of the first importance to anyone whose interest in the organization 
of these societies arises from a desire to change it. It is the first step away 
from the assumption that any resistance to changes which the wise Westerner 
sees as desirable can be due only to laziness, stupidity, superstition or some 
other defect of character. The next, and indeed the heart of the matter, is the 
explanation of the complex of social pressures, of recognized claims and obli- 
gations, of values inculcated from childhood, within which every individual 
reacts to the attempts of strangers to improve his character, his way of life or 
his standard of living. 

What anthropologists write when they are trying to interpret the simpler 
societies to the “‘ practical man ”’ is quite different from the kind of thing they 
write when they are analysing and comparing societies for the benefit of other 
anthropologists. But in the former case, are they acting like applied scientists, 
or even like the authors of text-books on applied science ? 

In one very important respect, they are not. Their books are not ‘“‘ how 
to do it” manuals, providing formulae for the manipulation of society as the 
text-books of applied science do for the manipulation of matter. This is not 
to be explained simply by the relatively undeveloped state of anthropological 
theory. Indeed, an important achievement of anthropological analysis has 
been to show how much less easy it is to reshape society by deliberate action 
than has sometimes been supposed. The phrase “ social engineering ”, which 
some of us used with confidence a generation ago, is now out of favour. 

The difference in the nature of the contribution that we can make towards 
the solution of practical problems is inherent in the nature of our subject- 
matter. That of the natural scientist is inert or without volition ; in Africa 
he is asked to show how the swollen-shoot virus can be controlled, to find a 
profitable cash crop for an area of poor soils, or a reasonably cheap fertilizer, 
a prophylactic against malaria or a source of energy in a region with no coal. 
Attached to his solution is a large proviso which he is allowed to take for 
granted ; his prescription will work provided that people will use it. Where it 
directly affects the mode of life of individuals, the people in question are the 
public in general ; where it involves large-scale activities like the supply of 
power or irrigation, they are the controllers of the public purse. As a@ scientist 
he can work out the answer and say, ‘“‘ Take it or leave it’; though if he 
happens to be by nature a politician, he will try to present it in palatable form. 
It is not, however, his professional research that tells him what is or is not 
palatable ; his views on this subject will be drawn from incursions as an 
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amateur into the social field. If, however, he fails to persuade, he has not 
failed in his task as a scientist ; and he always has to face the possibility that 
a government may decide that what he recommends is too costly for the avail- 
able resources. 

The anthropologist’s field of study is society. He cannot deal with 
a smaller unit than a number of persons linked by a network of socially recog- 
nized relationships, and his subject-matter is, not even the persons as organ- 
isms, but the completely immaterial relations—of claim and obligation, right 
and duty, superiority and subordination—that exist between them. If these 
can be manipulated, and some anthropologists do use the word, it must be 
in a very different sense from that in which iron ore is treated to make a steel 
girder or even malaria parasites killed in a human body. 

They can, of course, be changed by external influences—directly by penal- 
izing customary actions and imposing new obligations, indirectly by offering 
new opportunities. The civilizing mission of Europeans in the tropics, as it 
used to be called, the diffusion of technical assistance to underdeveloped areas, 
as it is called to-day, consists precisely in these processes. In the early period, | 
the emphasis was on the whole more moral, in the later it is more technological ; 
though, at any rate in those territories for which the United Kingdom is respons- 
ible, we are as much interested to-day in making people democratic as our 
grandfathers were in making them Christian. 

Some of the anthropologists who have given special attention to the social 
changes that these influences produce describe their work by the adjective 
“ applied’. The word recalls the confident “social engineering’”’ days in 
which it was born, and the fact that, historically, the founders of the Inter- 
national African Institute, the first body to sponsor studies of social change, 
expected the research which it promoted to bear fruit in enlightened policies. 
Predisposed to a sympathetic interpretation of African institutions and to 
those policies which sought to build on and develop these institutions rather 
than abruptly substitute others of European type, they expected that intensive 
field studies would provide governments with the data they were already look- 
ing for. To a large extent, they didso. They greatly increased the range of 
knowledge about the structure and operations of African political systems and 
about the nature of African civil law, notably in relation to land rights and 
marriage. 

To administrators, however, the operative words have always been 
“ build ” and “ develop ’’, and it is here that the role of anthropologists becomes 
more difficult. Trained as they are to approach human institutions in an 
analytical spirit and to recognize how much all moral judgments are culturally 
conditioned, they do not necessarily share the administrators’ assumptions as to 
what constitutes progress. On the other hand, they do not follow Wester- 
marck’s theory of ethical relativity to its logical conclusion of complete neutral- 
ity between different policies. When they have argued that the improvements 
which administrators have sought to make in the institutions of subject 
peoples were in fact no improvement, they have not taken their stand on the 
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ground that there would be nothing to choose between the first state and the 
last, but have defended traditional institutions in terms of values shared by 
themselves and the administrators. Some have held the view that the colonial 
status is wrong in itself, and have argued that to integrate tribal political 
authorities in a colonial administrative system is a way of perpetuating this 
status and so deserves no assistance from them.[1] Some have combined both 
attitudes. The second has something in common with that of the extreme 
pacifist who will not even succour the victims ina war. Granted that colonial 
policy has always taken into account, and often unduly, the interests of the 
imperial Power and its nationals, there is some room in every dependent 
territory, and a good deal in some, for action genuinely intended to further 
the interests of the inhabitants, and it is in this sphere that knowledge of their 
social organization is relevant. Some anthropologists, however, serve govern- 
ments like that of the Union of South Africa, whose policies other anthropo- 
logists deplore ; and this has been quoted as an instance of the use of scientific 
knowledge for anti-social ends.[2] 

In the politically dependent territories, the refusal of anthropologists to 
buttress colonial rule has in fact had little part in its decline, and already the 
government of many of the tropical countries has passed to people who are 
alien only by culture and not by birth from the mass of their population. Of 
more significance have been the consequences of the development of anthropo- 
logical studies themselves on the one hand and of policy on the other. The 
farther studies of African political institutions were pursued, the clearer it 
became that the “ Native Administrations” recognized by colonial govern- 
ments had nothing but their personnel in common with their traditional prede- 
cessors ; and in the sphere of civil law, though many people still sought to 
uphold traditional usage, as many were finding it to their interest to adopt the 
relationships characteristic of the modern commercial economy. The analysis 
of this process has been a valuable contribution to the study of society in 
general, but the conclusion to which it leads is that policies based on the 
preservation of traditional institutions, to which anthropological data were 
directly relevant, are now no longer practicable. But another conclusion 
which we cannot escape is that rapid technological change imposes a severe 
strain on small-scale societies. Its first result is a breakdown of traditional 
sanctions, and these are not easily replaced. Some American anthropologists 
go so far as to say that it produces a “ disturbance of basic personality ”’. 

The older philosophy that was epitomized in the phrase “ Indirect Rule ” 
has in fact been rejected. But in this development too anthropologists have 
had little part. It has been brought about mainly by the emergence of a 
western-educated class of political leaders in the dependent territories, who are 
committed to radical changes in both political and economic spheres, in a 
climate of world opinion sympathetic to their aspirations. Auxiliary influ- 
ences have been that of the Western Powers, who, fearing that poverty may 
drive the tropical peoples to Communism, have a new motive for wishing to see 


their standards of living rise ; of a considerable number of individuals who 
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desire the same thing on purely humanitarian grounds ; and of some technical 
authorities who have drawn attention to the dangerous destruction of natural 
resources by the farming methods of the tropical peasant. Faced with this last 
argument, the anthropologist cannot easily dismiss as “‘ materialistic ’’ policies 
which must destroy the old social bonds; and indeed most of us, at times 
when the role of amateur doctor was forced upon us in the field, must have 
reflected that such medical services as are provided in the dependent territories 
are financed out of those very developments whose social consequences we 
have been deploring, and have felt that a good deal of social disturbance might 
be worth while if it raised the wretchedly low standard of health. 

If it did. It is one thing to say that health cannot be improved without 
development, quite another that development is bound to improve health. 
The new rulers who believed that colonial exploitation was responsible for all 
their ills, the technical assistance teams who are offering their “‘ know-how ”’ to 
the ‘‘ under-developed areas ’’, are facing a problem that neither freedom nor 
technology can solve—how to induce the peasantry, in Furnivall’s memorable 
phrase, to ‘‘ want what they need ”’. 

Sometimes they turn to the anthropologist for the answer, particularly 
in America, where this kind of problem is new, and anthropologists have not 
yet lost the confidence that some of us in Britain once had. Why should not 
the anthropologist’s “‘ how-to-do-it ’’ manual complement those of the health 
visitor and agricultural extension worker? This brings us back to our starting- 
point—the content of the word “it”. 

The medical and the agricultural expert base their advice on ‘‘ prediction ” 
in the simple sense that, in the field where their theories have been experi- 
mentally verified, they can say that what has happened before will happen 
again ; certain biochemical processes will have certain consequences. Anthro- 
pologists—some of whom experience much heart-searching and sense of in- 
feriority about the inability of their science to “‘ predict ’’—are being asked, 
in this context, not only to manipulate the immaterial, but to deal with situa- 
tions the essence of which is that, in the anthropologists’ field of inquiry, 
they have not happened before. In so far as the demand comes from outside and 
is not provoked by the anthropologists themselves, those who make it are 
either impelled by the naive belief that there must be a technique for every 
problem, or think of “ natives” as having a specific ‘‘ mentality ” the “ re- 
actions ’’ of which ought to be foreseeable by people who “‘ study natives ”. 

But the anthropologist’s central problem is the nature of the forces that 
keep a society in being, that secure respect for accepted standards and some 
approximation to them of actual behaviour—in a word, the forces of con- 
servatism. In so far as we can see regularities in human society, it is in the 
field of behaviour which is in accordance with these standards, and in the type 
of sanctions which secure uniformity. They are our nearest analogue, how- 
ever distant, to the properties of material substances. Anthropologists who 
take a special interest in social change—and not all anthropologists do, for 
many think the study of established systems should be their primary task— 
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inquire what are the circumstances in which new influences will be stronger 
than those making for conformity. But they too are aware that the mixture 
of rational calculations of advantage and culturally conditioned assumptions 
which maintains any social structure in being cannot be synthesized. It would 
be meaningless to ask an anthropologist to invent a new institution ; it is the 
nature of the phenomena, not the inadequacy of his science, that makes this 
so. What he can do is to show where and why resistance is likely to be shown 
to innovations the merits of which may seem to their sponsors to be self-evident. 
This is not so insignificant an achievement that he need be ashamed of it. It 
is also sometimes possible for him, generalizing from the experience of other 
societies than the one under consideration, to-foresee the implications of a pro- 
posed policy over a wider field than that which it directly envisages ; this is 
“ prediction ’’, as far as it goes. 

The nearest approach to a “ how-to-do-it’’ manual is a volume by an 
American anthropologist, E. H. Spicer,[3] citing a number of instances where 
social factors blocked the introduction of technical improvements, and present- 
ing “ problem ”’ and “ answer ”’ separately so that students can try to work out 
their own solution. The solutions given consist for the most part in advice 
either on what to avoid or on what kinds of resistance to expect; a new 
cereal may give a better yield but not make such good pancakes, some other 
innovation may involve too difficult a re-organization of the labour force, 
a protest movement among mining labourers may have a social background 
very different from that which engendered the C.I.O. These are aids to 
analysis of the situation, and valuable aids; they are not prescriptions for 
action. The only attempt at prescription is the advice to look for the group 
whose sense of solidarity is strong enough to predispose its members to co- 
operate in new activities which can be shown to be in their interests. 

R. W. Firth is the leading exponent in Britain of the view that the anthro- 
pologist’s knowledge can be best utilized not in prescribing policies but in calling 
attention to the possibly unforeseen implications of the policies proposed by 
governments. To him this follows from the fact that the major premises of 
policy are predetermined, and that though the anthropologist may deny their 
validity he is not free to disregard them. I have suggested that it is actually 
an inescapable result of the nature of our study ; I shall have something to say 
later about the evaluation of policy by anthropologists. Firth illustrates his 
own principle in an excellent article on the social implications of the Colombo 
Plan.[4] In this he calls attention to the consequences of creating a middle 
class of technicians wholly dependent on their profession, if the speed of 
development is allowed to slacken so that many of these ‘find themselves with- 
out employment. How to prevent this is clearly not a problem for an anthro- 
pologist ; yet it takes a student of society to look beyond the simple assumption 
that ‘‘ development ’’ will cure ‘“‘ poverty ”’ and so allay discontent, and foresee 
this situation. He also indicates the very radical change in the peasant’s mode 
of life, and in the social relationships dependent on land rights, that are involved 
in proposals to substitute swamp cultivation for hill cultivation of rice; and 
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insists that the advantages of such a change will have to be presented in very 
cogent form if they are to be accepted. Finally he explains some of the social 
attitudes that militate against that disposition to save and invest which, accord- 
ing to economists, is so necessary if people are to achieve the increase in pro- 
ductivity which will eventually raise their standard of living. Firth has also 
followed his own counsel that the anthropologist’s function is to indicate the 
implications of alternative policies, and leave governments to choose between 
them, in a discussion of possible remedies for over-population in Tikopia. [5] 
Other examples of advice given in this form are rare. 

These arguments are based on the results of general study of the peoples 
concerned, not on special inquiries made with the aim of “‘ applying "that is, 
somehow utilizing—the data obtained. The term “ applied anthropology ” 
has sometimes been used also of investigations in which anthropologists have 
collaborated with other specialists in fields where the latter hope to take action. 
Several such studies have been made on the subject of nutrition ; in these, 
dietitians have investigated the adequacy of the food consumed by some 
selected community, while agricultural experts have studied techniques of 
cultivation and anthropologists the aspects of social organization relevant to 
the production, preparation and consumption of food. A study of a rather 
different type [6] was recently made by M. Freedman in Indonesia, where, in 
connection with a W.H.O. campaign against kwashi-orkor, he looked for social 
factors with which the prevalence of the disease might be correlated and at the 
same time for explanations of the effectiveness or otherwise of nutrition propa- 
ganda. His specific recommendations are concerned with the organization 
and training of health workers; again, more “ What should they know?” 
than ‘‘ What should they do?”’ His own researches cover local attitudes to- 
wards food, health and medical practice, the validity of assumptions made in 
our own culture about the social factors leading to illness in children and of 
assumptions made by Indonesian doctors about the ideas and practices of their 
own patients ; the type of propaganda which is understood ; circumstances 
such as the organization of household work or the low level of family income 
which may make it impracticable for people to follow the health educator's 
advice. In sum, it is a most valuable statement of the circumstances in which 
public health campaigns must operate. It also makes the point, which not 
only anthropologists have made before, that a campaign has little hope of 
success unless it enlists the support of influential persons in the community, 
and it gives the kind of information that anthropologists are best qualified to 
give as to where such persons are likely to be found. This again is not a 
“ how-to-do-it ’”’ manual but rather a map of territory previously unexplored. 

A valiant attempt to produce a theoretical principle which would be gener- 
ally applicable in practice has been made by C. S. Belshaw. He indeed seems 
to imply adherence to the view that no theoretical generalization which is not 
a guide to action has “ justification ”’.[7] Writing with reference to develop- 
ment policies in colonial territories he argues that they consist essentially in 
altering ‘‘ the preference structure of a community ’’. But his actual prescrip- 
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tions are not guides to action. One is that the balance of advantages of any 
policy against its cost should be calculated in terms of the values of the society 
concerned—a general principle, that of toleration or consideration of local 
wishes, which is not new, though it is seldom formulated in the language of the 
economist. The other is that ‘‘ ends ”’, as he likes to call the aims of policy, 
to be accepted must be understood, and must not involve a conflict with social 
pressures inherent in the society which are too strong to be resisted. Since he 
believes that our science, now in its infancy, will advance to a much higher 
degree of precision in the future, he may hope that we shall one day produce 
formule for detecting and measuring social pressures. But he does not even 
suggest any formula for directing them. So we again find that in practice 
the function of the anthropologist is to point to resistances inherent in social 
relationships, and also, of course, to ‘‘ growing points”. Why should he 
clam more? We are not specialists in public relations or in the art of 
persuasion. 

S. F. Nadel also claims an important place for the anthropologist in prac- 
tical affairs, and would sometimes seem to suggest, as Malinowski did, that 
the comprehensive scope of anthropology as the study of society as a whole 
should give his views priority over those of technical specialists in other fields. 
His own writings include examples of inquiries made at the request of govern- 
ments, recommendations to governments, and forecasts of the consequences of 
existing trends arising from studies made without any practical aim. He has 
also asserted in general terms that, however inadequate the anthropologist’s 
theories in comparison with those of the natural scientist, they nevertheless 
take him a good deal farther than the layman, and that if his advice is sought 
the blunders that he makes will at least be ‘‘ better blunders ”’.[8] 

When we examine the points on which Nadel has made practical recom- 
mendations, however, we find that for the most part they belong to fields in 
which those in authority wish to recognize existing institutions and the main 
question asked is simply what these are. His study of the Nuba tribes of 
Kordofan was undertaken to provide the Sudan Government with general in- 
formation on their political system and civil law; it has some interesting 
remarks on the prerequisites for a successful federation for local government 
purposes.[9] When with the occupation forces in Eritrea he recorded the 
customary system of land rights ;[10] and in writing of the Nupe of the Northern 
Region of Nigeria he made an interesting estimate of the probable consequences 
of the introduction of mixed farming.[11] From a personal communication I 
learn that on one occasion during the war he successfully opposed the imposition 
of collective punishment on certain Somali tribes on the ground that this was 
not, as was supposed, consistent with their customs and would not hit the 
persons at whom it was aimed. Each of these examples made a valuable addi- 
tion to the information in the possession of a government. None of them, 
however, enters that contemporary field of policies aiming at extensive change 
which cannot be ignored if claims are made by anthropologists, or demands 
made on them, without reservation. 
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In opposition to the view I have suggested, that we deal with a subject- 
matter which is by its nature not susceptible of manipulation, both Belshaw 
and Nadel use the word, the former of something he thinks desirable, the latter 
of something that he considers dangerous. Belshaw possibly has in mind the 
secondary meaning of the word, that of “‘ using to one’s advantage ’’, since he 
describes policies in general as “ attempts to manipulate social processes ’”’. 
Nadel, when he says the anthropologist can ‘‘ suggest how societies can be 
manipulated ”’, implies something very sinister if this use of the word is in- 
tended. Possibly both writers are approaching the same subject from different 
points of view. Though it is unlikely that many men of affairs have much 
idea of what is meant by a social process, it is probable that, if they did, they 
might see more clearly the possibilities and limitations of political action and so 
frame their policies more intelligently ; and this would be an example of that 
appreciation of the obstacles to be overcome which I have described as the 
anthropologist’s most significant contribution to practical affairs. It is gener- 
ally assumed that the policies in question are well-intentioned ; and it is agreed 
that, if an anthropologist had reason to doubt this in a given case, he would be 
justified in refusing his co-operation. Nadel, however, considers that the 
“‘ manipulation of a society ” might be for ends harmful to it, and that even if 
he refused to offer practical advice, an anthropologist might contribute to this 
simply by publishing facts. It is clear that this is a logical possibility ; but 
before regarding it as a serious potential danger one would like to hear some 
examples of such hypothetical situations. It is in this context that Nadel 
quotes the Union of South Africa. He asks if the knowledge of anthropology 
is “‘ employed to buttress the obtaining policy and to strengthen the subjection 
of the native peoples ”’.[12] To answer this question one would need to know 
not only more about the kind of information that is in fact collected by the 
ethnologists of the Department of Native Affairs, but also what kind of appli- 
cation is envisaged. Ethnographic data could perhaps be quoted to confirm 
the Nationalist view that Africans, as ‘‘ primitive ” people, differ in something 
essential from Europeans ; the burden of proving that they could be used in 
any other way to further the illiberal aspects of the apartheid policy, or to frus- 
trate movements of opposition to it, would seem to lie with the maker of the 
suggestion. Nadel also refers to the use made by the United States Govern- 
ment, in the late war, of anthropological studies of the “‘ character structure ” 
of their enemies in planning “‘ psychological warfare’. Only an expert in this 
branch of anthropology could express a view on its effectiveness as a weapon 
of destruction. 

Nevertheless, one cannot discuss the bearing of any branch of knowledge 
on practice without considering the question of the responsibility of the 
scientist. Is this limited to increasing knowledge? Is it his right, or his 
duty, to demand a say in the activities for which his knowledge is used ? Not 
many scientific discoveries have been as obviously ‘double-edged as that of 
nuclear fission, which has so catastrophically become the locus classicus for 
this discussion. If the neutrality of anthropologists is not really likely to result 
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in a disaster to humanity or even to the peoples among whom they have 
worked, it may yet be that they do not wish to remain neutral, but would 
like to be regarded as specially qualified to say what colonial, or other, social 
policies ought to be. Also, they may be told that if they stop short of this 
they are failing to give the full benefit of their knowledge to the world. 

The social sciences occupy a different position from the natural sciences in 
this discussion, because ethical judgments are not external to their field of 
research but at the very centre of it. When social scientists present their 
results, they are describing human actions, on which their readers will pass 
judgment even if they themselves do not explicitly do so; and the way in 
which their description is worded will influence that judgment. The “ func- 
tional theory ” in its extreme form held that the institutions of every society 
solved the problems of mastery of the environment through social co-operation 
in the way best suited to that society. Such a theory precludes any attempt 
to rank different societies in order of merit, but in order to make it convincing 
its adherents have to take every opportunity of defending institutions popularly 
regarded as “‘ barbarous ”’ to a public that will not accept a defence based on 
the principle of toleration alone. Hence they are at once involved in appeals 
to the ethical assumptions of their readers. Another theory is that, since all 
values are culturally determined, it is only our cultural conditioning that 
leads us to disapprove of any feature of an alien culture. Looked at without 
this subjective bias, all institutions are equally worthy of respect (or at least 
should be criticized only by people living under them). This theory has 
various weaknesses ; it is inconsistent in that it makes a Herrenvolk attitude, 
which is a denial of itself, equally valid with one of ‘‘ cross-cultural ’’ tolerance, 
and it has been pointed out that respect for alien cultures is itself an ethical 
principle. 

It is obvious that anthropologists, who, like the rest of humanity, live as 
members of society, must recognize ethical principles in relation to their own 
actions, and it is unlikely that they will remain completely unmoved when 
confronted with actions among the peoples they study which run counter to 
the principles they cherish most.[13] Some have felt it a moral imperative 
to intervene to prevent homicide; such a necessity, fortunately, is rare. 
We have to try to practise a kind of emotional anesthesia in the presence of 
values which may shock us, and to represent them as fairly as possible in our 
writings. In fact, however, most anthropologists have gone further. Most 
of us have come to regard the peoples we have lived among as our friends, and 
have wished to give a sympathetic interpretation of them to readers who may 
include impatient emissaries of material, and indignant emissaries of moral, 
uplift. Our experience of people who follow different standards from our own 
need not lead us to the conclusion that there is nothing to choose between 
different types of society, but it may lead us to a profitable examination of 
the question how far the rules of our own are rationally defensible. 

If we abandon the principle of ethical neutrality, or, alternatively, find 
that we have never really held it, does this involve us in any practical 
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consequences? R. Redfield, who in his Messenger Lectures has argued most 
persuasively against the principle, gives as one reason for rejecting it the fact 
that it is no use to an anthropologist who is consulted about a Point Four pro- 
gramme [14]—that is, of course, if the anthropologist is willing to help with the 
Point Four programme. This argument once more brings in what I suggest 
is the fallacy of supposing that the role of the anthropologist in the execution 
of these programmes ought to be a directing one. Anthropologists may have 
a higher status in the United States than they do in Britain, but my guess is 
that it must only be a matter of time before they learn by experience that 
their contribution must be limited in the way I have suggested by the nature 
of our subject. Though it doubtless depends upon individual temperament 
how much any anthropologist wishes to be employed as a consultant, I do 
not agree that to confine oneself to indicating the implications of policy is a 
cowardly shirking of issues, still less a refusal to put one’s knowledge at the 
service of humanity. The question is sometimes discussed as if anthropo- 
logists were offered the opportunity of making recommendations over the 
whole field of policy, or at least invited to choose between alternatives. I am 
not aware that this has ever happened, but if it did, I cannot see that we 
could do otherwise, even if we had a definite preference for one, than make 
clear the social implications of both ; that is, assuming that we are expected, 
like other advisers, to present a reasoned case. There remains the situation 
where an anthropologist may consider that some actual or proposed policy 
calls for a protest made in the light of his knowledge of its effects or impli- 
cations. Anthropologists have not in fact imposed upon themselves any self- 
denying ordinance in the matter of protests. But when they protest, they 
must distinguish between their private moral code and their professional 
authority. We have no right to claim to be arbiters of morals, though of 
course we can argue that an actual or proposed policy is contrary to the moral 
principles to which its promoters subscribe ; and, indeed, we need not expect 
to be listened to if we based a protest on any other grounds. 

Though the makers of policy do not invite anthropologists to be their 
mentors, there are other quarters where more is expected of us. It can happen 
that groups of people interested in promoting political principles seek the 
specialist assistance of social scientists, and ask from them not only information 
but programmes. They approach the subject, perhaps, with the expectation 
of the young H. G. Wells that the application of the appropriate sciences can 
re-make the world ; and when the hungry sheep are not fed with what they 
ask for, they are sometimes displeased and accuse the scientist of failing in 
his duty to society. But it is pertinent to ask whether the role of sheep is the 
appropriate one for them in this context. They do not choose their adviser 
for his sympathy with their aims, assuming, no doubt, that there is one right 
line which any expert in the subject would give. This is the moment to 
remember that anthropologists, so far from being ethically neutral, can be 
found to support quite different programmes. Though I have suggested that 
alarms about the use that might be made of the data supplied by government 
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ethnologists in the Union of South Africa are exaggerated, there is little doubt 
that, if they were pressed to lay down general principles of policy, they would 
support those of apartheid. This might come as a shock to their audience, 
since in practice the belief in the scientist as saviour is usually found in associa- 
tion with the belief that there are minimum human rights which the apartheid 
policy denies. But the logic of the position the sheep have taken up should 
lead them to accept it. Of course the sheep, who are not entirely imaginary, 
will not do so, but, idealists as they are, will turn on the shepherd as indig- 
nantly as they do on the anthropologist who does not undertake to lead them. 
In fact, at bottom they are not really sheep. 

Nor should they be. They, too, like the policy-makers, have really 
chosen their ends in advance, and it is because it is their right and duty to 
do so that anthropologists should not claim to take over this decision from 
them. When Godfrey Wilson wrote that the anthropologist ‘‘ cannot, as a 
scientist, judge of good and evil . . . Hecan never either approve or condemn 
any policy as such ’’,[15] he was not putting up a smokescreen to cover retreat 
but refusing to be guilty of a monstrous arrogance. It is of some interest to 
note that the second sentence is followed almost immediately by a description 
of the social consequences of the labour policy of Northern Rhodesia that 
leaves the reader in no doubt whatever about his opinion of it. The greater 
the prestige accorded to the scientist, the more essential it is that both he and 
the public should distinguish what he can from what he cannot claim to know. 
There may be occasions on which, despairing of making his reasoning under- 
stood, he falls back on “ I’m not arguing with you. I’m telling you”; but 
he must not do this in fields where he could not argue from the data of his 
science. The nature of human welfare and, even more, the sometimes agoniz- 
ing choice between the interests of different groups, or between incompatible 
ends which are both in themselves desirable, are matters lying within these 
fields. 

The recent discussion in the press of the British Government’s decision to 
prohibit the manufacture of heroin illustrates some of these points. Most of 
those who took part in it assumed that the prevention of pain was the end to 
be chosen, and argued the merits of heroin against other drugs. Some said 
the wrong experts had been consulted; specialists in medicine, yes, but in 
the wrong branches. A former League of Nations official, invoking another 
field of specialist knowledge, pointed out that measures other than forbidding 
manufacture had been found more effective against the drug traffic in the past. 
Some argued that any good that could be done in this direction would be out- 
weighed by the suffering of patients who could not be treated with heroin 
(and would only benefit other nations anyway). Eventually five members 
of the Standing Medical Advisory Committee wrote a letter reaffirming the 
medical grounds of their advice, but adding that the choice between the 
social values in conflict “‘ cannot be made by doctors alone but only by the 
Government ’’.[16] To this the angry rejoinder was made that “ we are told 
to leave it to Big Brother ”. 
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This very succinct comment suggests, first of all, that the right of a doctor 
to complete freedom in prescribing treatment must be accepted as having 
priority over all other considerations. The analogy for an anthropologist 
might be a demand for priority at all times for a policy calculated to promote 
social stability; or satisfy national aspirations; or respect native values. 
It also suggests that, in leaving it to the makers of policy to resolve the con- 
flict, we are treating them as repositories of superior knowledge. In fact we 
recognize their fallibility to the extent of requiring them to submit to the judg- 
ment of the general public at regular intervals, and this is not solely in order 
to allow groups whose material interests are opposed to compete for the control 
of policy. It is also because we all have, however dim, confused, inconsistent, 
self-interested, prejudiced, some idea of the difference between right and wrong 
action, and try to select to make the choice for us, in cases as they arise, people 
who we believe will decide in accordance with our ideas. Democracy may be 
easily deceived, as we are constantly reminded nowadays, but the remedy is 
not to surrender to someone claiming authority the control of that psychological 
process that old-fashioned people call conscience. We need more people, not 
fewer, to think about moral questions, and make up their own minds where 
the right course lies. 

I do not suggest that they do this by some sort of innate moral faculty, 
and I do suggest, as I have said earlier in this essay, that they can be helped 
by knowledge of the different ways in which mankind has tried to solve the 
universal problems of living in society. Ginsberg points out that, though 
moral judgments are “‘ ultimately traceable to primary experiences of value ”’, 
they do rest on assumptions about facts, and it is for the social scientist to 
inquire into the validity of these assumptions. He remarks that to establish 
a rationally based moral system of general validity there is need for more 
“inquiry into human needs and the laws of social interaction ’’.[17] Here 
there is room for data from the simpler as well as the “ higher societies ”’. 

Nadel suggests that certain criteria of evaluation are, as he puts it, 
“ entailed ”’ in the concept of “‘ society ” which is basic to social anthropology. | 
“ Integration, regularity, stability, permanence are all requirements of society 
as we conceive of it: their disappearance means the dissolution of that very 
entity, society, and their strength or weakness a measure of social existence.’’ 
In addition, in the psychological field every culture allows gratifications and 
imposes frustrations, and the adequacy of any given culture may be assessed in 
terms of the relationship between the two. These two criteria may, of course, 
conflict, if, for example, social stability is maintained by “ the rigid exercise 
of force’ ; and in judging of such a situation we must, he admits, rely on our 
“ private convictions’. An anthropologist’s training, however, leads him to 
think “ not only as a citizen or as a human being aware of ethical issues, but 
as one for whom citizenship and awareness of ethical issues are themselves 
problems challenging intellectual effort’. Despite all the difficulties which 
he recognizes, he asserts that the anthropologist’s judgments on the worthiness 
of ends are more unassailable than those of others.[18] Those anthropologists 
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who do not subscribe to dogmatic moral systems are certainly entitled to claim 
that they base such judgments on the rational interpretation of observed 
data, and those of their fellow-citizens who wish to reach their own conclusions 
in a rational manner can profit by the study of their arguments. But when 
the judgment itself is in question, if they ask him to make it for them they 
must remember that they are crediting him with wisdom as well as knowledge, 
and that wisdom is not a professional attainment. 
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Some Remarks on ‘* The Social 
System ”’ 
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System,[1] Professor Parsons has attempted to sift and summarize in 

systematic form the significant lessons of past thinking in sociology and set 
out a programme for the future. This enterprise is the product of a steady 
and consistent growth reaching back some twenty years to his initial study 
of eminent sociological theorists in The Structure of Social Action. <The inten- 
tion of the present essay, however, is not to give an exposition of the Parsonian 
system of sociology,[2] but to develop in some detail specific criticisms which 
might be levelled against his conceptualization of the dynamics of social 
systems, and, more particularly, of societies. To treat of such a large subject 
within so small a space is no doubt unwise in one sense ; in another it is an 
incentive to delineate more sharply what is at issue. (in particular, emphasis 
will be placed on the non-normative elements of social action which seem to 
constitute a set of variables which Parsons has ignored by concentrating on 
the normative elements of social structure and process§\ This omission may be 
interpreted as an accomplishment since it is the means of giving sociology amore 
definite status as a special social science ; but whether it is a position that can 
be maintained in practice without inconsistency is open to severe doubt, or so 
it seems to the writer. This much of the vein of criticism may be anticipated. 


I: the ‘‘ statement of general sociological theory’ which is The Social 


I 


In this section are to be considered those propositions put forward in 
The Social System and elsewhere [3] which illustrate Parsons’ analysis of social 
dynamics. /It is impossible to do justice in so short a space to the elaborate 
development and application of the conceptual scheme, of which the following 
outline is a mere skeleton., Thus most of what is subsequently said is not in 
criticism of what has been substantively accomplished within a given frame- 
work, but rather questions the appropriateness of the framework that is given. 
In so far as misunderstanding has not occurred, the criticism concerns what has 
not, rather than what has been done. ~ 
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For Parsons, the social system is a system of action. It is made up of 
the interactions of individuals. Of special concern to sociology is the fact 
that such interactions are not random but mediated by common standards of 
evaluation. Most important among these are moral standards, which may be 
called norms.[4] Such norms “ structure” action. Because individuals share 
the same “ definition of the situation ”’ in terms of such norms, their behaviour 
can be intermeshed to produce a “social structure”. The regularity, or 
patterning, of interaction is made possible through the existence of norms 
which control the behaviour of actors. Indeed,(a stabilized social system is 
one in which behaviour is regulated in this way, and, as such, is a major point 
of reference for the sociological analysis of the dynamics of social systems.}5] 
It is necessary in sociology, as in biology, to single out relatively stable points 
of reference, or ‘‘ structural ”’ aspects of the system under consideration, and 
then to study the processes whereby such structures are maintained. This is 
the meaning of the “ structural-functional ” approach to social system analysis. 
Gince the social system is a system of action, and its structural aspects are the 
relatively stable interactions of individuals around common norms, the dynamic 
processes with which the sociologist is concerned are those which function to 
maintain social structures, or, in other words, those processes whereby indivi- 
duals come to be motivated to act in conformity with normative standard) 


The equilibrium of social systems is maintained by a variety of processes and 
mechanisms, and their failure precipitates varying degrees of disequilibrium (or 
disintegration). The two main classes of mechanisms by which motivation is kept 
at the level and in the direction necessary for the continuing operation of the social 
system are the mechanisms of socialization and social control.[6] 


The mechanism of socialization is the process by which individuals come to 
incorporate the normative standards of the society into their personalities ; 
the process of social control is concerned with the regulation of the behaviour 
of adults who have undergone socialization and are yet motivated to 
nonconformity. 

Although sociological analysis focusses on the dynamic processes which 
tend to stabilize the social system, ‘‘ if theory is good theory, there is no reason 
whatever to believe that it will not be equally applicable to the problems of 
change and to those of process within a stabilized system ’’.[7] Or again, so 
far as the social system is concerned, the “ obverse of the analysis of the 
mechanisms by which it is maintained is the analysis of the forces which tend 
to alter it. It 7s impossible to study one without the other. ... In principle, 
propositions about the factors making for the maintenance of the system are 
at the same time propositions about those making for change.’’[8] In the 
most general terms, then, the two major threats to a given social system are 
infants who have not been socialized, and individuals who are motivated to 
deviance or nonconformity. Since the first of these requires no special socio- 
logical explanation as a source of instability, interest must focus on the nature 
of deviance. Here Parsons is not so much concerned with the sources of 
deviance [9] as with the modes of deviant reactions in terms of the personality 
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mechanisms involved.[10] Pressures making for deviance are regarded as being 
a matter for investigation in each empirical situation as it arises. In general, 
there are no social processes, corresponding to those stabilizing mechanisms 
outlined above, which systematically make for deviance and social change. 


II 


Although it would be tempting to begin the criticism of such a conceptual 
scheme by questioning the validity of some particular assumption, such as the 
existence of a common value system, or the meaning given to the concept of 
social structure, it is more rewarding to begin by asking a rather more general 
question. It is true to say that in principle the concepts with which we try 
to analyse the dynamics of social systems ought to be equally applicable to the 
problems of stability and instability, continuance and change of social struc- 
tures ; but this does not necessarily hold true of a particular conceptual scheme 
such as the one outlined above. It would not hold unless general concepts 
had been developed which would enable us to take any concrete social system 
and grasp the balance of forces at work in it. We may ask, therefore, is there 
anything about the framework just described which would suggest that a 
certain class of variables, vital to an understanding of the general problem— 
why do social structures persist and change—has in fact been ignored ? 

I believe there is. The first point of note in this connection is that Parsons’ 
array of concepts is heavily weighted by assumptions and categories which 
relate to the role of normative elements in social action, and especially to the 
processes whereby motives are structured normatively to ensure social stability. 
On the other hand, what may be called the substratum [11] of social action, 
especially as it conditions interests which are productive of social conflict and 
instability, tends to be ignored as a general determinant of the dynamics of 
social systems. For the moment, the substratum of social action may be 
defined as the factual disposition of means in the situation of action which 
structures differential Lebenschancen and produces interests of a non-normative 
kind—that is, interests other than those which actors have in conforming with 
the normative definition of the situation.[12] Although, according to Parsons, 
such interests must be integrated with the normative patterns governing 
behaviour in a stabilized social system, it is inherent in the conception of 
deviance and social instability that non-normative interests have to be treated 
as a discrete and independent category in sociological analysis.[13] What then 
is the status of these non-normative elements in the analysis of social action ? 
Is it useful to distinguish between norm and substratum as general points of 
reference in dynamic analysis? If so, why has Parsons given conceptual 
priority to the normative structuring of action ? 

Let us look at the(genesis of Parsons’ own concern with the normative 
regulation of conduct. ‘It is the famous Hobbesian problem of order.[14 
“Tf any two men desire the same thing, which nevertheless they cannot bot 
enjoy, they become enemies ; and in the way to their end, which is principally 
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their own conservation, and sometimes their delectation only, endeavour to 
destroy, or subdue one another.”’[15] Relationships of power and social conflict 
are inherent in the scarcity of means in society. The notions of power and 
conflict are mutually implicative : power is involved as men seek their interests 
against the opposition of others ; and a division of interests is implicit in the 
relationships of power that obtain. If conflict is thus endemic in the scarcity 
of means and the struggle to acquire them, in the fact that the means which 
one man holds give him power over another man to whom they are also neces- 
sary, how then is social order possible? The answer which emerges from 
The Structure of Social Action, the proposition which is at the core of Parsons’ 
subsequent sociology, is that order is possible through the existence of common 
norms which regulate “‘ the war of all against.all”. The existence of the 
normative order, therefore, is in one very important sense inextricably bound 
up with potential conflicts of interest over scarce resources. This functional 
dependence of norm on conflict, however, does not correspond to an actual 
succession from a state of nature to a state of civil society: the relation is 
analytical, not historical. In the present context it is fundamental to the 
subsequent argument that the presence of a normative order, or common 
value system, does not mean that conflict has disappeared, or been resolved 
in some way. Instead, the very existence of a normative order mirrors 
the continual potentiality of conflict. To be sure, the degree of conflict in the 
social system is always a matter for empirical investigation ; but so is the 
existence of a common value system.[16] Indeed, the varying degrees of 
acceptance of, or alienation from, the dominant values of the society may be 
regarded in large measure as reflecting the divisions of interest resulting from 
differential access to scarce resources. Most important of all, it would seem 
to follow quite naturally from this situation that when we talk of the stability 
or instability of a social system, we mean more than anything else the success 
or failure of the normative order in regulating conflicts of interest. Therefore, 
in an adequate view of social dynamics it is necessary to conceptualize not only 
the normative structuring of motives but also the structuring of interests in the 
substratum. In other words, it is necessary to know about the forces generated 
by norm and substratum if we wish to understand why patterns of behaviour 
persist or change.[17] 

The step from Hobbes to Marx in this matter is ashort one. The introduc- 
tion of the division of labour transforms the war of all against all into the war 
of one class against another. Marx agrees with Hobbes that conflict is endemic 
in social interaction (except in communist society), and goes one step further 
and asserts that interests of a non-normative kind are not random in the social 
system, but systematically generated through the social relations of the pro- 
ductive process. This, as Parsons himself has acknowledged, is Marx’s funda- 
mental insight into the dynamics of social systems.[18] In a given society, 
so runs the recommendation, if we wish to understand the balance of forces 
working for stability or change we must look not only to the normative order, 
but also and principally to the factual organization of production, and the 
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{powers, interests, conflicts and groupings consequent on it. Here are two 
notions of “ social structure ”’, both characterized by “ exteriority ” and “ con- 
straint ”’, the one de jure, the other de facto. \Marx’s own analysis tended to 
focus on the latter meaning. And what emerges from his thinking is a view 
of the social system and.its operation startlingly different from the framework 
provided by the Parsonian theory. To pursue this theme a little further, it 
is not accidental for instance that the process of exploitation in the Marxian 
theory represents a radical conceptual antithesis to the social process which 
has a central place in Parsons’ analysis: that of socialization. It is not 
accidental again that a societal typology is based in the first case on the forms 
of ownership and control of productive means, in the second on the dominant 
value patterns of the society.[19] Social stratification for Marx is the differenti- 
ation of competing economic. interest groups in the society on the basis of 
productive relations ; for Parsons it is the differentiation of individuals in 
terms of social superiority and inferiority on the basis of the dominant value 
system of the society.[20] It is unnecessary to multiply instances, for in the 
almost polar opposition of the two sociological systems we witness the logical 
outcome of fundamentally different abstractions from the nature of social 
action. One centres on the phenomenon of social conflict and the constraint 
of the factual social order; the other on that of social solidarity and the 
constraint of the normative social order.[2t] Both theories, moreover, claim 
generality, both purport to be concerned with social dynamics. Such a con- 
ceptual dichotomy can only be reconciled with these claims if it is recognized 
that a general theory of social systems which conceptualizes one aspect of social 


structure and process is of necessity a particular theory. Parsons’ claim that } bd 


to study the forces making for stability is at the same time to grasp those : 
/ making for instability and change, does not hold in his own analysis because of 
a selective emphasis on the normative elements of social action.) The only other ) 
explanation is that the alternative system of generalized concepts is intellectu- 
ally dispensable. The question here is not whether Marx was wrong or right 
in his specific empirical predictions (in most of them he appears nowadays to 
have been falsified), but whether the categories with which he approached social 
reality as.a sociologist are generally relevant to our understanding of social 
process.[22] / Is it possible to understand the nature of twentieth-century 
American society in terms of its “ universalistic-achievement ” value pattern 
without mentioning the changes which its capitalist institutions [23] are under- 
going? And if the frustrated dependency needs of the middle-class male 
caught up in a competitive world produce “ one of the focal points of strain 
in American society ’’,[24] are the relations between unions and business 
corporations which Professor Lindblom has recently analysed [25] of no account 
in the dynamics of that fateful social system ? 

Such questions, it is submitted, can only be asked because of the bifurcation 
of sociological analysis represented by the conceptual schemata just discussed. 
On the one hand, it is suggested that society is unthinkable without some degree 
of integration through common norms and that sociological theory should deal 
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with the processes whereby this order is maintained. On the other, society is 
held to be unthinkable [26] without some degree of conflict arising out of the 
allocation of scarce resources in the division of labour, and sociological analysis 
is given the task of studying the processes whereby divisions of interest are 
structured and expressed. The latter view, which seems to be the general 
import of the Marxian sociology, does not necessarily imply that resources refer 
only to productive means, or that conflict is necessary and not contingent. 
In the expansion of these points it may also be shown that there is no real 
rivalry between the two sociological systems, but that they are on the contrary 
complementary in their emphases. 

It is unnecessary to argue that all conflicts, interests, facilities and powers 
are ‘‘ economic ”’ in the sense of being related to the ownership of productive 
means, in order to appreciate that some such generic concepts are indispensable 
in analysing the dynamics of social systems. The Marxian system of economic 
materialism is a specific case of a more general sociological materialism which 
has never been given anything like the careful analysis to which Parsons has 
subjected the concept of the normative. The division of labour may be 
generalized into a category that stands for the factual disposition and organiza- 
tion of socially effective means, and need not be equated simply with the 
division of functions, powers and interests associated with productive means. 
In this connection it has been pointed out that part of Weber’s work can be 
seen as an attempt to “ ‘ round out ’ Marx’s economic materialism by a political 
and military materialism ’’.[27] This kind of distinction is a necessary refine- 
ment in the sociological understanding of the substratum of social action. 
It would be difficult, for instance, to make sense of the type of social system 
which Hintze calls Friihfeudalismus and Bloch le premier dge féodal, without 
reference to the importance of military means and virtuosity for the differentia- 
tion of functions, the distribution of social power, and indeed for the acquisition 
and holding of productive means. Similarly, the organization of political 
power in modern industrial societies cannot realistically be regarded as a mere 
reflection of conventionally visualized ‘‘ property power ”’ but is seen to be an 
increasingly autonomous force.[28] In short, the interdependencies of the 
various types of power structures, and the groupings and interests they produce, 
call for sociological investigation in each type of social structure and cannot 
be reduced to any simple formula. 

That conflict is no more inevitable than order should be evident from the 
foregoing discussion of norm and substratum as the basic variables in the situa- 
tion of action. Every social situation consists of a normative order with which 
Parsons is principally concerned, and also of a factual order, or substratum. 
Both are “‘ given ’’ for individuals ; both are part of the exterior and constrain- 
ing social world. Sociological theory is concerned, or should be, with the social 
and psychological processes whereby social structure in this dual sense con- 
ditions human motives and actions. The existence of a normative order in no 
way entails that individuals will act in accordance with it ; in the same way 
the existence of a given factual order in no way means that certain kinds of 
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behaviour result. The gap between the elements of “ givenness ’’ in the situa- 
tion and individual or group action is one that is to be bridged only by the 
sociological appreciation of the way in which motives are structured, norma- 
tively and factually.[29] 

It is evident, then, that the distinction between order and conflict is one 
that needs only to be maintained in so far as it illustrates the dimensions of the 
present problem. {Order and conflict are states of the social system, indices 
of its operation, and to talk of the determinants of order should therefore be 
to talk of the determinants of conflict. It is only because the problem of order 
has become bound up with the functioning of the normative system in Parsons’ 
work, that it is necessary to press for the analysis of conflict as a separate task, 
and especially for the recognition of those aspects of conflict which are non- 
normativ€.] Just as the problem of order is not just a function of the existence 
of a normative order and the social mechanisms which procure motivation to 
conform with it but also of the existence of a social substratum which structures 
interests differentially in the social system, so the problem of conflict is not 
reducible to the analysis of the division of labour and the group interests con- 
sequent on it. It is rather that both conflict and order are a function of the 
interaction of norm and substratum. Certain kinds of normative order are 
more conducive to the development of conflict than others. For instance, the 
labour-capital conflict in its classical manifestation arose out of the actual 
situation of the classes under capitalistic production, but it was greatly intensi- 
fied and sharpened by the existence of a dominant value system, the cardinal 
features of which, “ freedom ” and “ opportunity ”’, contrasted radically with 
the factual order of events. The generation of conflict, which may be taken 
as an index of social instability,[30] is never a simple matter of a conflict of 
material interest but also involves the normative definition of the situation. 

To summarize the argument so far. Parsons’ claim to have provided a set 
of general sociological concepts for the analysis of the dynamics of social 
systems [31] has been questioned on the ground that_his conceptual scheme is 
highly selective in its focus on the role of the normative order in the stabilization 

Sof social systems. In order to demonstrate this selectivity it was shown that 
< beginning with the same basic ‘“‘ problem of order ”’ it was possible to derive 
yan entirely different system of concepts which is oriented to the role of the 
¥ factual order, or substratum, in the production of social conflict and social 
instability. At the same time, it is fairly obvious that the two conceptual 
schemata, though leading to the study of quite different empirical problems, are 
not theoretically incompatible but rather complementary, in principle at least, 

within a broader sociological approach. 

There is one explanation for the analytical precedence which Parsons gives 
to the normative structuring of social action which cannot be ignored. That 
is the argument that sociology should not concern itself with the dynamics of 
the social system as a whole, but only with some aspect thereof. To this view 
it is now profitable to turn. 
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III 


That sociology should deal with a particular set of problems within the 
theory of social systems is the position taken by Parsons in his discussion of the 
division of labour between the social sciences. Here sociology is defined as 
having to do with the process of institutionalization of normative patterns : 
“that aspect of the theory of social systems which is concerned with the 
phenomena of institutionalization of patterns of value-orientation in the social 
system, and of changes in the patterns, with conditions of conformity with 
and deviance from a set of such patterns, and with motivational processes in 
so far as they are involved in all of these.” [32] The sphere of ‘‘ power’”’, 
economic and political, precisely the factual social order, is delivered for safe 
keeping to the economist and political scientist.[33] 

The definition of sociology which Parsons sets forth is apparently consistent 
with his preoccupation with the role of normative factors in social action. It 
provides a reasoned basis for the actual selectivity of his theoretical system. 
But is there consistency here ; does not his very view of the scope of sociology 
lead to a recognition of the essential limitations of this preoccupation and 
selectivity ? It has already been noted that the problem of conformity or 
nonconformity of actors with a common value pattern resolves itself into a 
consideration of the constraint exercised on the actors by the normative and 
factual orders and the processes associated with them. It is not only the 
continual pressure of normative expectations exerted through the processes 
of socialization and social control, but also the range of differential opportunities 
created by the division of labour, that form the effective social environment of 
action. Therefore, if ‘‘ changes in the patterns” are to be accounted for 
sociologically, how is this possible without making the analysis power and means 
an integral part of the explanation? To take an obvious, but massive 
example: how is the growth of collectivistic values within the dominant 
individualistic ethos of British capitalism, traced in Dicey’s great work,[34] 
to be explained without including the systematic operation of this set of factors ? 
Or again, within this wider change of values, the trade union movement appears 
at its inception as a “ group of deviantly motivated individuals ” to use the 
terminology of The Social System. Yet is the structuring of this deviant 
motivation to be adequately comprehended by a system of sociological explana- 
tion so limited as that we find in this book ? [35] In the analysis of actual 
processes of social change all the difficulties that beset a sociology whose 
theoretical core has developed from a concern with the normative basis of 
social stability become apparent.[36] Any study of social change, defined even 
in terms of change in institutionalized value patterns, must be based on concepts 
which can interrelate the realistic and normative structure of the situation 
with the resultant actions of individuals and groups. In any given society, 
the potentialities of change are not random but systematically related to the 
balance of indulgence and deprivation among different social groups as this 
is determined by the types of normative patterns defining expected behaviour, 
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and the types of division of labour distributing factual opportunities to realize 
ends. If these are elementary and readily acceptable propositions, they only 
serve to show that sociological analysis, even if it is formally defined as being 
concerned with a seemingly specialized aspect of the theory of social systems, 
cannot in fact avoid the role of a synthetizing discipline. In particular, 
sociology cannot avoid the systematic analysis of the phenomenon of “ power ” 
as an integral part of its conceptual scheme. 

What is fundamentally at issue here is the form of inquiry peculiar to 
sociology. This should be made quite clear. There has long existed a diver- 
gence between those who favour sociology as a special social science, and those 
who believe that sociology should be a synthetic discipline utilizing the data 
of the other social sciences to gain a view of the interdependence of elements of 
social systems. The latter view has been dominant in Europe on the whole. 
The definitions of sociology as “an attempt to find out what are the basic 
phenomena and relationships of society in all its aspects: political, legal, 
literary, artistic, economic, etc.; what are the relationships between these 
various aspects of social life and in what ways do they interact upon each 
other ”’,[37] or as a discipline, which “ utilizing the results arrived at by the 
specialists is concerned more particularly with their interrelations and seeks to 
give an interpretation of social life as a whole ’’,[38] do not delve too deeply 
into the precise relations between the social sciences, but at the same time point 
to a mode of inquiry which is immediately recognizable as characteristically 
sociological. The status of sociology in this definition is no doubt embarrassing, 
its frontiers indistinct, but its identity unmistakable. The fact that economists 
had written on the division of labour and explored its consequences for economic 
action, did not preclude its entirely different treatment at the hands of 
Durkheim, Marx and Weber. At the present time, this sociological mode of 
investigation is recognizable in a concern with the sources of cohesion and 
conflict in modern welfare industrialism. Such interests, it is true, are not 
easily to be gratified without excursions into the special fields of law, economics 
and politics. 

This view of sociology as dealing with the interdependence of the various 
aspects of social organization seems to be congruent with the more abstract 





definition suggested in this paper, that sociology has to do with the interplay 
of norm and substratum in relation to the problem of stability and change of 
social systems. As I see it, and here I draw on the distinctions made above, 
Parsons’ concern with the normative and his definition of sociology as a disci- 
pline exploring the dynamics of the normative, is in one way an attempt, 
whether intentional or unintentional, to make the status of sociology less 
ambiguous by making it a special social science. But this confinement, which 
has a definite conceptual expression, seems to break down, both on a theoretical 
and an empirical level, when the problems of social stability and change are 


i 


tackled. 
= I have no wish to deny that the sociological mode of inquiry should be 
made explicit by the formulation of particular sociological theories. Indeed, 
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the process of theoretical development in sociology is one by which different 
factors and their interrelationships are identified and evaluated. To this 
development, Professor Parsons’ contribution has been, and continues to be, 
one to which all must be indebted. This is especially true of his insistence on 
the necessary integration of psychological and sociological thinking around the 
problems of social dynamics. His claim to have provided a “ statement of 
general sociological theory ” is less acceptable, however, because it seems to 
have sought to clarify the status of sociology at the expense of confining it 
within a conceptual mould in which it does not happily fit. 


NOTES 


1. Talcott Parsons, The Social System, London, Tavistock Publications ; Glencoe, 
The Free Press, 1952. 

2. For an excellent account, see Ralf Dahrendorf, ‘‘ Struktur und Funktion : Talcott 
Parsons und die Entwicklung der soziologischen Theorie ”’, K6lner Zeitschrift fur Soziologie 
und Sozialpsychologie, 1955, pp. 491-519. I am much indebted to Dr. Dahrendorf for 
many discussions on this and other aspects of sociology. 

3. Towards a General Theory of Action, edited by Talcott Parsons and Edward A. 
Shils, 1951; Talcott Parsons, Essays in Sociological Theory, 1949, second edition, 1954. 

4. Parsons’ term is “ standards of value-orientation ’’. See Kingsley Davis, Human 
Society, 1949, pp. 52-82. 

5. “ This integration of a set of common value patterns with the internalized need 
disposition structure of the constituent personalities is the core phenomenon of the 
dynamics of social systems. That the stability of any social system except the most 
evanescent interaction process is dependent on a degree of such integration may be said 
to be the fundamental dynamic theorem of sociology. It is a major point of reference for 
all analysis which may claim to be dynamic ”’—The Social System, p. 42. 

6. Towards a General Theory of Action, p. 227. 

7. The Social System, p. 535. 

8. Towards a General Theory of Action, p. 231. 

g. As to the sources of deviance in the social system that are mentioned as general 
possibilities, the following seem to be the most important: failure of the socialization 
process ; strains arising out of the difficulty of acting in accordance with norms which 
frustrate personality needs such as those for affection and dependency ; strains arising 
when normative standards are ambiguous or in conflict. It is principally in terms of 
normative conflict that Parsons locates the major points of strain or tension in different 
types of society. For example, the conflict between the ‘‘ universalistic-achievement ” 
norms of modern industrial societies and the norms of “ particularism ” and “‘ ascription ” 
embodied in the kinship system, provides a “‘ major focus of strain in this type of society ”’. 
Strain is defined in the following way: ‘‘ Let us assume that, from whatever source, a 
disturbance is introduced into the system, of such a character that what alter does leads 
to a frustration, in some important respects, of ego’s expectation system vis-a-vis alter. 
This failure of the fulfillment of ego’s expectations places a ‘ strain’ upon him ”—The 
Social System, p. 252, also pp. 267-83. 

10. Ibid., pp. 251-67. 

11. The distinction between “‘ norm ” and “ substratum ”’ is made by Karl Renner 
in his Mensch und Gesellschaft : Grundriss einer Soziologie, 1952, pp. 230-33, and employed 
in The Institutions of Private Law and Their Social Functions, 1949. The terms are 
employed in a somewhat different sense in the present paper. 

12. In an established social relationship, and where socialization has been successful, 
the individual has a stake in the favourable attitudinal response of others and also acts 
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so as to meet his internalized moral expectations about his own behaviour, and these 
external and internal moral sanctions constitute a generalized interest in conformity with 
the normative patterns governing the relationship. Thus, “if any individual can be said 
to seek his own ‘ self-interest ’ it follows that he can do so only by conforming in some 
degree to the institutionalized definition of the situation ”—Essays in Sociological Theory, 
1949, p. 170. In general, “‘ the structure of interests in a group is a function both of 
the structure of the realistic situations in which people act and of the ‘ definitions ’ of those 
situations which are institutionalized in the society ”—Ibid., p. 313. 

13. ‘‘ Its (the social system) stability depends on the integration of the interests of 
actors with the patterning of the interaction process. If interests in objects other than 
the attitudes of actors cannot be integrated with this mutual attitude system, such 
interests must constitute threats to the stability of the social system ’’—The Social 
System, p. 416. 

14. The Structure of Social Action, 1937, p. 89 et seq. 

15. Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, edited with an introduction by M. Oakeshott, p. 81. 

16. ‘“‘ A social relationship will be referred to as ‘ conflict ’ in so far as action within 
it is oriented intentionally to carrying out the actor’s own will against the resistance of 
the other party or parties . . . the communal type of relationship is the most radical 
antithesis of conflict . . . conflict and communal relationships are relative concepts ’’— 
Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, translated by A. R. 
Henderson and Talcott Parsons, 1947, pp. 121-6. 

17. This seems also to be the position implied in the “ voluntaristic ” theory of 
action which treats human social behaviour as a function both of “ normative ”’ and of 
“conditional ’’ factors; as opposed to the “ positivistic’’ and “‘ idealistic’ theories 
which stress one set of factors to the exclusion of the other. The Structure of Social Action, 
pp. 77-82. Again, Parsons’ position is in principle correct. The real question revolves 
around his success in conceptualizing both sets of factors and relating them to societal 
dynamics. The uncritical criticism of structural functionalism which asserts that this 
standpoint is necessarily ‘‘ static’? does not apply in the present case at all; itis rather 
that there is a bias towards the conceptualization of one set of factors in the 
dynamics of social systems. 

18. ‘‘ Social Classes and Class Conflict in the Light of Recent Sociological Theory ”’, 
Essays in Sociological Theory, 1954, chapter XV. 

19. The Social System, pp. 180-200. ‘‘ Value patterns ” and “‘ ownership patterns ” 
thus have precisely the same analytical status in both theories in that they provide the 
link between the general concepts of ‘“‘ order” and “ conflict’ and the differentiation 
of types of social structure. The resulting types illustrate most clearly the widely differing 
foci of the two theories. 

20. ‘‘ An Analytical Approach to the Theory of Social Stratification ’’, Essays in 
Sociological Theory, 1949, chapter VII; ‘“‘ A Revised Analytical Approach to the Theory 
of Social Stratification ’’, Class, Status and Power, edited by R. Bendix and S. M. Lipset, 
1953, Pp. 92-128. 

21. Itis interesting to note that in the ideal-type class society, solidarity is manifested 
as class solidarity and is a consequence not of the common value system of the society 
but of the divisions and conflicts of interest in the system. ‘‘ Wer Klasse sagt, sagt 
Scheidung. Wer von sozialer Solidaritat redet, bejaht die Voraussetzung sozialer Ant- 
agonismen. Dass dabei die Begriffe Scheidung und Antagonismus genetisch die primaren, 
die Begriffe Klasse und Solidaritat die sekundaren, abgeleiteten, sind, ist nach logischen 
und empirischen Gesetzen gleich sonnenklar ”—Robert Michels, Umschichtungen in den 
herrschenden Klassen nach dem Kriege, 1934, p. I. 

22. See, for example, the recent critical evaluation by Theodor Geiger, Die Klassenge- 
sellschaft im Schmelztiegel, 1949. 

23. See, for example, Adolf A. Berle, Jr., The Twentieth Century Capitalist Revolution, 
1955- 
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24. The Social System, p. 269. 

25. Charles E. Lindblom, Unions and Capitalism, 1949. 

26. Unthinkable in so far as “‘ society ’’ involves the notion of “‘ scarce means ” 
and therefore the problem of order; but also as a generalization about social history : 
“Few who consider dispassionately the facts of social history will be disposed to deny 
that the exploitation of the weak by the powerful, organized for purposes of economic gain, 
buttressed by imposing systems of law and screened by decorous draperies of virtuous 
sentiment and resounding rhetoric, has been a permanent feature in the life of most 
communities that the world has yet seen.”—-R. H. Tawney, Religion and The Rise of 
Capitalism, 1944, p. 286. 

27. From Max Weber, edited by H. H. Gerth and C. W. Mills, 1946, p. 47. For 
Weber’s views on historical materialism as an investigative device see The Methodology 
of the Social Sciences, translated and edited by E. A. Shils, 1950, chapter IT. 

28. Franz Neumann, “‘ Approaches to the Study of Political Power”, Political 
Science Quarterly, June, 1950. 

29. Although there are many examples, Werner Sombart’s remarkable little book, 
Warum gibt es in den Vereinigten Staaten keinen Sozialismus ?, 1906, is instructive in this 
respect. It may be compared with the excellent discussion by Seymour M. Lipset and 
Reinhard Bendix, ‘“ Ideological Equalitarianism and Social Mobility in the United 
States ’’, Tvansactions of the Second World Congress of Sociology, 1954, PP. 34-54. 

30. This may not seem to hold in situations where conflict is institutionalized, as in 
democratically organized politics, or in collective bargaining. Here there is agreement 
about how what shall be done is to be done, but not necessarily about what in fact shall 
be done. It is therefore hard to maintain the distinction between conflict within the 
system, and conflict about the system. There may, for example, be agreement about 
democratic institutions in the political field,'but disagreement about capitalistic institu- 
tions in the economic field. Quite radical social change which involves conflicts of 
interest about the latter may be gradually effected within the framework of the former. 

31. Throughout, ‘“‘ social system ”’ has in the nature of the discussion been equated 
with ‘‘ society ’’. Much of the weakness of the Parsonian system at the societal level of 
explanation seems to spring from his treatment of social dynamics again and again in 
terms of the “‘ social system ”’ of ego and alter. 

32. The Social System, p. 552. 

33- Ibid., pp. 548-551, 121-127. It is economists least of all, however, who have 
investigated the phenomenon of ‘‘ economic power ” outside the limited sense of ‘‘ purchas- 
ing power” in the market. For a sharp criticism of their unconcern, see Walter Eucken, 
The Foundations of Economics, 1950, p. 263 et seq. Nor is it clear, even in the case 
of political science, that the orthodox field of study is power in this wider societal 
sense and not the narrower field of formal governmental institutions. It is surely 
sociologists, or at least economists and political scientists with sociological orientations, 
who have contributed most to the study of economic and political power as it constitutes 
the substratum of social action. In so far as this is true, the dissociation of sociology from 
such problems also, means that they are ignored, at any rate so far as the formal division 
of labour in the social sciences is concerned. 

34. A. V. Dicey, Lectures on the Relation between Law and Public Opinion in England 
During the Nineteenth Century, 1952. 

35. Compare, for example, the approach to this type of problem in Robert Michels’ 
“ Psychologie der antikapitalistischen Massenbewegungen ”’, Grundriss der Sozialékonomik, 
vol. IX, 1926, pp. 241-359; or G. A. Briefs, The Proletariat, 1936. 

36. This is clear in Parson’s brief discussion of the way in which the rise of National 
Socialism could be approached from his theoretical standpoint. The Social System, 
Pp. 520-5. When the preconditions of the movement are analysed, beyond such generaliza- 
tions as the necessary presence “‘ in the population of sufficiently intense, widely spread 
and properly distributed alienative motivational elements ”’, the factors which emerge 
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as important are the interests of economic, political and military groupings. It is hard 
to see that these variables can be usefully handled beyond a certain point in terms of the 
generalized concepts developed in the preceding theoretical discussion of social dynamics. 
On the other hand, they are factors which are interpreted in a penetrating way by Franz 
Neumann in his almost equally brief account in Behemoth: The Structure and Function 
of National Socialism, 1942, p. 17 et seq., an account which obviously owes much to the 
other generalized approach to social dynamics discussed in this essay. 

37. Max Rheinstein, introduction to Max Weber on Law in Economy and Society, 
1954, P. XXvii. 

38. Morris Ginsberg, Sociology, 1947, p. 14. 
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HERMANN MANNHEIM 


Italian immigrant quarter in a large American city, has come out again, 

after an interval of twelve years, greatly enriched by an Appendix of 82 
pages describing the methodology of the original field work. The importance 
of Street Corner Society as a contribution to the study of small groups has only 
recently been underlined by the inclusion of a chapter on Cornerville’s ‘‘ Norton 
Street Gang’ in Homans’ The Human Group. Including as it does several 
chapters on other subjects of great sociological and criminological interest such 
as “‘ Racketeers and Politicians’, the scope of Whyte’s book goes of course 
beyond the study of small groups, and, in view of the new Appendix with its 
afterthoughts of a participant observer, it is now in particular the methodology 
of sociological and criminological research in general that occupies the fore- 
ground of interest. It may be a moot point whether we might have benefited 
even more if the author had given us his methodological observations already 
in the first edition, but in any case we now have the advantage of getting the 
detached account of a research worker of greater experience and maturity 
who sees more clearly the meaning of what he was doing many years before 
and where he may perhaps have gone wrong. Particularly illuminating in this 
respect are the author’s remarks on the limitations which the participant 
observer has to impose on himself in the interest of his research as well as 
for reasons of professional ethics (compare the original account on p. 171 of 
the incident in the election campaign with the subsequent criticism on p. 336 
of the “ serious blunder ” he had made in trying actively to influence events, 


1 Street Corner Society. William Foot Whyte. The University of Chicago Press (London : 
Cambridge University Press). Second edition, 1955. Pp. xxii + 366. 37s. 6d. 

Delinquent Boys: The Culture of the Gang. Albert J. Cohen. London, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1956. Pp. 202. £1 Is. 


I: is good that W. F. Whyte’s near-classic book on “‘ Cornerville’’’, that 
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thereby “ violating a cardinal rule of participant observation’. Should we 
have to conclude from this that the role of participant observer is one to be 
played only by workers possessing greater maturity and balance than can be 
expected from a young student who has just graduated ?) Another, perhaps 
even more important, gain to be derived from getting these methodological 
confessions so many years after the event is that we can now hear something 
about the reactions of the Cornerville people to the appearance of the original 
book. Research workers, in particular criminologists and psychiatrists, are 
well aware of the legal risks attached to the publication of detailed case histories, 
but they may know very little about the subtler feelings of the individuals 
whose lives they have described. At a time when the need for systematic 
follow-up studies of the success or failure of various methods of treatment is 
fully accepted we should also become more conscious of the corresponding 
need for subsequent checks of the long-term effect of the various techniques 
of research on the objects of our investigations. Here, in Whyte’s Appendix, 
we are getting at least some of their own, undisguised comments, and apparently 
the latter were slightly less favourable than those reported, for example, by 
Robert Lynd in his Middletown in Transition : ‘‘ Well, I wonder if you couldn’t 
have been more constructive, Bill. You think publishing something like this 
really does any good? ... It is a true picture, yes; but people feel it’s a 
little too personal.’’ This touchiness, significantly expressed by one of the 
“college boys’, could, the author suggests, perhaps be explained as a con- 
comitant to the phenomenon of social mobility, characteristic of young people 
still struggling for recognition. In a more general way, however, it may be 
true to say, with Whyte, that the research worker who, as he did, shares over 
a long period the whole life of the community he studies has to be even more 
careful and reticent in his subsequent publications than the occasional inter- 
viewer against whom people can better guard themselves. It is not without 
significance in this connection that one of the most detailed sociological and 
criminological area studies made in recent years in Britain, the Nottingham 
University Rockefeller study of a small Midland mining town, has not yet been 
published. 


It would be unfortunate if the rather commonplace title of Professor 
Cohen’s little book should give would-be readers the impression that this is 
just another, and quite exceptionally diminutive, American text on juvenile 
delinquency. Actually, it is one of the most stimulating recent attempts 
towards a sociologically sound interpretation of a phenomenon that has become 
the subject of far too much well-intentioned but inept and platitudinous 
discussion. The author makes no claim to have found the key to juvenile 
delinquency as a whole, but his theory covers a wide field and covers it very 
well. Psycho-analysts will be critical of his over-condensed version of their 
interpretations of delinquent behaviour; however, he admits at least the 
possibility of two or more types of it, “one, let us say, predominantly sub- 
cultural and another predominantly psychogenic ”’ (p. 17)—a possibility which 
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the present reviewer would be rather inclined to regard as a certainty—and 
he also recognizes our debt to psycho-analysts for their often illuminating and 
persuasive case histories (p. 183). Having got the psycho-analytical and other 
psychogenic theories out of his system, Dr. Cohen has cleared the path for his 
own purely sociological, cultural-transmission theory. Its foundations, of 
course, are in many ways similar to those of other sociological explanations, 
but there are certain important differences or additions which support the 
author’s claim to originality : To use, for example, the ecological concept of the 
delinquency area, with its concomitant concept of social disorganization, is, 
he reminds us, not enough, as many delinquency areas are by no means lacking 
in some sort of social organization and as, anyhow, the theory does not in 
his view explain the real origin of delinquent impulses in such areas. Nor is 
Sellin’s “‘ culture conflict ’’ theory a complete explanation of why individuals 
caught between divergent ethnic or racial groups and definitions should try to 
solve their problems by turning to crime. Again, Robert Merton’s emphasis 
on the conflict between culturally prescribed aspirations and legally sanctioned 
opportunities of realizing these aspirations, while highly plausible as an 
explanation of adult professional crime and of the more utilitarian side of 
juvenile delinquency, fails in Cohen’s view to account for the non-utilitarian 
aspects of the latter. And, finally, Sutherland’s theory of differential associa- 
tion stresses too exclusively the one-sided process of transmission and infection 
at the expense of the idea of reciprocation and group interaction. Some of 
these criticisms are not wholly convincing. Juvenile delinquency, it is true, 
can exist without culture conflict, but where the latter is present it may well 
produce the former; and Merton’s illuminating discourse on the conflict 
between the dominant American ideology and the growing difficulties for the 
masses of attaining higher social and economic status may be quite capable of 
explaining much more than merely the utilitarian form of expressing frustrated 
aspirations. 

More important, however, than the negative contents of Dr. Cohen’s book 
are his positive contributions to our understanding of the delinquent sub- 
culture. Starting from the hardly disputable fact that delinquency is largely 
a working-class phenomenon (granted that much middle-class delinquency 
remains undetected, the same is true of its working-class counterpart), he finds 
in the clash between working- and middle-class standards the reason for the 
growth of a delinquent sub-culture. While lucidly describing these differences, 
he stresses the great significance not only of social mobility, of the ‘‘ upwardly 
mobile ” trend in working-class families, but also of the fact that the working- 
class boy “‘ is likely to find the middle-class ethic much attenuated in the lives 
of his parents and the parents of his neighbourhood peers”’ (p. 95). Most 
American children assimilate more or less the middle-class system of values, but 
there are conspicuous variations in this process within the working class, and 
it is here that W. F. Whyte’s distinction between the “‘ corner boys ”’ and the 
“college boys” of Cornerville and, we might add, for English conditions the 
facts collected in the Nottingham study become highly significant. Middle-class 
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values are preached, above all, in the schools by teachers who are them- 
selves “‘ upwardly mobile ’’, ‘‘ hired to foster the development of middle-class 
personalities ”’ (p. 113) and therefore inclined to reject the uncouth and appar- 
ently less gifted corner boy ; and the same is true of most youth organizations. 
Consequently, the working-class boy is likely to find himself at the bottom of the 
status hierarchy, and as he has to some extent himself internalized middle-class 
standards he faces a particularly serious problem of adjustment and “ is in the 
market for a solution” (p. 119). This solution may be the non-delinquent one 
of the average corner boy who, though willing to temporize with middle-class 
values, supplements them with others which make middle-class achievements 
actually impossible forhim. The solution may, however, also be the formation 
of a delinquent sub-culture as the only one capable of providing criteria of status 
which the rejected working-class boy can meet. It is a culture that derives 
its appeal from its obstinate refusal to temporize with middle-class morality 
(p. 130) and from its entirely negativistic attitude ; it ‘‘ takes its norms from 
the larger culture but turns them upside down” (p. 28), a degree of non- 
conformity which raises the delinquent “‘ above the most exemplary college 
boy ’’. And this solution has to be a group solution ; it can come into existence 
only in interaction with reference groups having similar problems of adjustment 
(p. 59). Cultural innovations, too difficult for the individual to achieve in 
isolation, become possible by mutual conversion, by membership of a gang 
which gives him status and ‘‘defines as meritorious ” the characteristics which 
he does possess (p. 66) ; he cannot “ go it alone”. 

Brief as Dr. Cohen’s book is one gets the impression that some of its results 
might have been achieved by an even shorter route. The author himself 
admits that the path he has chosen is “ rather indirect ” (p. 109), but thinks 
that this was necessary in order to explain not only, as previous theories had 
attempted to do, how a delinquent sub-culture is taken over by the child, but 
also why this sub-culture exists at all, why it is distributed in this particular 
way without affecting other areas and classes (p. 18). The present reviewer 
cannot entirely accept the implication that all these problems have been left 
entirely unexplained by those previous theories referred to above. Nor can 
he entirely agree with Professor Sprott’s statement (in his Introduction to 
the English edition) that the cultural background of the delinquent has so far 
been ignored in the bulk of criminological research. For the United States 
this is certainly not true, and the present reviewer may perhaps also be per- 
mitted to quote the following sentences out of many, from a paper read at a 
UNO Seminar in 1951 and reproduced in his Group Problems in Crime and 
Punishment, p. 16: ‘‘ So far, use has been made of Intelligence and Personality 
Tests, Prediction Tables and Electro-Encephalograms. The time may come 
when we shall, as a matter of course, place at the disposal of the Court and 
penal administrator a ‘ Table of Group Values and Group Attitudes... .’” 
It has to be admitted, however, that Dr. Cohen’s emphasis on the negativistic, 
non-utilitarian character of many delinquent acts and his reference to its 
origin in unsolved class conflicts and status discontent has greatly contributed 
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to our understanding. Wisely, he does not claim for his theory to offer an 
explanation for the problem of individual psychology why this boy adopts 
a delinquent solution and another, though similarly placed, does not (p. 154). 
He also stresses the need for further research on such hitherto largely unsolved 
problems as middle-class delinquency (to which he devotes some illuminating 
sections) and for more representative material for such research. In this 
connection, he repeats the suggestion, made by the way many years ago, among 
others, by Walter C. Reckless in his Planning Report for the American Social 
Science Research Council, to use as the basic material not samples of known 
delinquents but rather samples of the juvenile population as a whole without 
regard to their known or probable delinquent histories, but subsequently 
differentiated into delinquents and non-delinquents (pp. 170-1). This, he 
states, has never been done, but he refers to a study now under way at the 
Chicago Institute of Juvenile Research. One might perhaps add that, on a 
very small scale, it has been done in this country by Mr. John Mays in his 
Growing up in the City (reviewed in B.J.S., December 1955, p. 385), to some 
extent also in the Nottingham study ; and it is also likely that the Bristol 
Social Research Project will yield some further information on such lines. 
What is not suggested in Dr. Cohen’s book, but should be a matter of great 
interest to sociologists, social psychologists and criminologists alike in both 
countries would be a detailed comparison of the nine main components of the 
‘ middle-class measuring rod ’’, constructed by the author from the American 
literature on social class (pp. 88 et seq., 190), and the resulting personality 
differences (pp. 102 et seq.), as also of his three categories of college boys, corner 
boys, and members of the delinquent sub-culture, with corresponding pheno- 
mena and categories in this country. Some of the material for such com- 
parisons seems to be already available, in particular in Glass’s ‘‘ Social Mobility” 
and various papers in this Journal (e.g .H. Himmelweit e al., B.J.S., June 
1952), and in the Nottingham study. Even from a superficial comparison of 
Dr. Cohen’s summary and the detailed, though of course inevitably limited, 
Nottingham study it becomes clear that there are in fact many different 
“measuring rods”’ within the working classes, exemplified for the English 
investigation by such symbols as ‘‘ Gladstone Road ”’ v. “ Dyke Street ”’ and 
Grades I to IV and for W. F. Whyte and Dr. Cohen by the symbols “ college 
boys’, ‘corner boys”’ and “ delinquent sub-culture’. How far, however, 
do these various categories correspond to one another ? Would we be justified, 
for example, in assuming for the sake of argument that Grades I and II children 
are roughly the counterpart of the “ delinquent sub-culture ” boys, Grade III 
children of the “ corner boys ’’ and Grades IV and V of the “ college boys ” ? 
According to the information provided in the Nottingham inquiry this would 
be a gross over-simplification. There was a great deal of slovenly indifference 
in those lowest Grade families and “ they did not seem to worry about their 
dubious reputations ”’, but hardly any evidence seems to have emerged of the 
characteristics of a delinquent sub-culture in Dr. Cohen’s sense. However, a 
similar survey carried out in London or Liverpool slum areas, with greater 
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attention paid to unconscious psychological problems, might possibly yield 
different results. Or what about Merton’s emphasis on the conflict between 
aspirations and opportunities which occupies such an important place in the 
theoretical part of the Nottingham study, but is eventually dismissed as 
probably not applicable to contemporary English society ? Dr. Spencer, too, 
in his review of that study (Howard Journal, 1955, p. 164) takes the view that 
Merton’s analysis is less applicable to English culture. This impression is likely 
to be true, but it would be interesting to see whether it would be borne out by 
further research in areas more likely than “ Radby” to provide material 
comparable to conditions in large American cities. 
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Industrial Society. Georges Friedmann. The 
Free Press. Illinois, 1955. Pp. 436. $6.00 


THE appearance in translation of Professor 
Friedmann’s Problémes Humains du Machi- 
nisme Industriel is an event of great importance. 
Originally published in 1947, it forms the 
second part of a trilogy with the general title 
of The Machine and Humanism, in which 
M. Friedmann is examining the problems 
created for man by an increasingly mechanized 
environment. In this volume he discusses 
“the mutual relations between man and the 
machines of production ’’, especially those em- 
ployed in the workshops of contemporary large- 
scale industry. In the reviewer’s opinion, it is 
without question the most stimulating book of 
its kind to be published for many years: 
indeed, of all the many books of similar inten- 
tion published in the post-war period, only 
Wilbert Moore’s Industrial Relations and the 
Social Order (which deserves to be much better 
known in this country) has achieved anything 
like the breadth of vision and the vigour of 
presentation which characterize M. Fried- 
mann’s work. 

The student of human problems in industry is 
often perplexed by the sheer number of dis- 
ciplines from which he has to choose. The 
separate preoccupations of economists, socio- 
logists, various kinds of psychologists and, 
more recently, of anthropologists have built up 
an extensive but unco-ordinated body of know- 
ledge concerning what M. Friedmann calls 
“the adventure in mechanization into which 
humanity has plunged and in which it risks 
disaster ’’. This fragmentary approach is to be 
explained partly by the historical development 
of the social sciences—themselves creations of 
industrial society—and partly by the circum- 
stances in which attention was first drawn to 
the human factor in industry. In M. Fried- 
mann’s opinion, such excessive specialization 
renders existing knowledge unscientific and 
unsubstantial in the face of criticism. The 
solution lies in rediscovering the human realities 
of industrial society, and directing our inquiries 
towards them; a too rigid interpretation of 
the boundaries of the social sciences makes 
this impossible. As he says: ‘‘ The human 
sciences are diverse in their instruments and 
in their methods of investigation, but funda- 
mentally one, like their object: man.” 

What follows is no empty exercise in the 
fashionable inter-disciplinary approach. M. 


Notices 


Friedmann documents and elaborates where 
others would pay lip service: for example, he 
does more than mention the physiological 
aspects of work; he gives them a weight in 
relation to psychological aspects which they 
fully deserve but never receive. Nor does he 
merely say that industrial education is im- 
portant; he recognizes the nature of the 
challenge of modern industry to our educational 
systems, and spends much time discussing what 
such education should consist of, and how it 
might be organized. In all this M. Friedmann 
has the advantage of a technical background 
(from a machine-tool apprenticeship to a period 
as Inspector-General of technical education in 
France) and of a close study of W. European 
and U.S. industry. The unity he achieves 
from such diverse sources is impressive: he 
gives a classic demonstration of the shortcom- 
ings of the conventional approaches, and of the 
advantages to be gained by recognizing the 
realities of the subject—chief among which is 
man in relation to the technical environment 
which he himself has created. If M. Fried- 
mann’s reflections do something to prise open 
the narrow crevices into which we squeeze 
so much of our current elaborate and am- 
bitious research, this book will be doubly 
welcome. 

But Industrial Society attempts, and succeeds 
in, much more than that. In focussing his 
attention on the contemporary industrial en- 
vironment, and the problems of adjustment 
which it creates, M. Friedmann has achieved a 
masterly analysis of the technological, social 
and ideological characteristics of the ‘‘ second 
industrial revolution”. The technological 
characteristics of this phase are welliknown : 
electric power, the internal combustion engine, 
the invasion of industry and agriculture by 
chemistry, and automatic machines of vastly- 
increased ingenuity and capacity. The ideo- 
logical characteristics are perhaps generally 
appreciated, but their impact upon man in 
relation to the machine has never been fully 
explored. This M. Friedmann does with great 
care; and he suggests that in an age which 
could not envisage science in any role other 
than as the creator of universal happiness, men 
sought, under the banner of rationalization, to 
refashion the economic and the social structure 
of early industrialism. In their blindness to all 
but productive forces, they developed theories 
of “scientific management”’, whose naive 
belief in continuously-increasing production as 
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a cure for all industrial ills in fact denied the 
realities of human behaviour any part in the 
new industrial system. 

For M. Friedmann, the scientific manage- 
ment movement was a disaster of epic propor- 
tions. Its very omissions and inadequacies 
recommended it to the new race of self-sufficient 
technicians. Like many of their products, it 
was cheaply produced and easily operated ; it 
was in consequence widely applied, first in 
American industry, and then elsewhere. The 
result, as M. Friedmann demonstrates in a 
penetrating criticism of the physiological and 
psychological shortcomings of Taylorism, was 
to threaten “‘ the moral and physical unity of 
man’”’. The worker was no longer a man and 
a person: skilled labour was degraded, the 
worker’s intelligence rendered superfluous—in 
short, man became subservient to the machine, 
‘‘an unthinking extension of it’. 

The struggle of the past thirty years to claim 
recognition for the ‘‘ human factor’ has been 
a struggle against these false ‘‘ technicist ”’ 
doctrines—especially that of ‘‘ the one best 
way ”’ developed by F. W. Taylor. M. Fried- 


mann sees this as inevitable, but regrettable, 
because contemporary studies are forced to 
exaggerate the importance of “ human’”’ or 
“‘ social ’’ factors. Social forces are important 
where activities are generally pursued in a 
group, as in most modern workshops: “ Yet it 


would be very wrong to think that they 
exercise a domination which is everywhere and 
irresistibly confirmed ’’. All this is extremely 
salutary: especially for those recent investi- 
gators who appear to believe that they have 
discovered in “social forces’? a new prime 
mover in industry. 

Such is the unconventional and challenging 
setting of this book. Much more could be said 
about it, especially the success with which M. 
Friedmann brings together the results of 
inquiries in many different fields; it is nice, 
for example, to see a concise and informative 
appreciation of the work of the Industrial 
Health Research Board. But this is a book to 
be read, and not merely to be included on 
someone else’s reading list. It is an outstand- 
ing contribution to a branch of sociology which 
is developing rapidly, and which is in urgent 
need of first-class critical assessment. 

The book is produced with the high standards 
one associates with the Free Press, and has 
been well translated. There is, however, no 
subject index, and a sub-title has been added 
which represents the book as being about auto- 
mation. The reviewer finds it difficult to 
believe that M. Friedmann would support such 
technicist preoccupations. 

J. H. Smits. 
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The Illusion of the Epoch. Marxism-Leninism 
as a Philosophical Creed. H. B. Acton. 
Cohen & West, Ltd., London, 1955. Pp. 
278. 8s. 


Marxism is loud, assertive, impatient, con- 
temptuous, and these qualities in it too often 
affect its critics. But here, in Professor Acton’s 
book, we have the quiet, intelligent, well- 
mannered criticism, which is not slashing and 
pugnacious, and does not seek to devastate, 
but is gently invasive and disintegrates what it 
touches. It is the more effective because it is 
merely critical, and is not hostile, nor inspired 
by dislike of communism, nor by desire for 
dialectical victories. It is wonderfully lucid, 
attractively written, and neither too leisurely 
nor too brisk in its progress. It is well-con- 
trived and well-balanced; it does not waste 
words, nor is it too condensed. Nearly all 
readers are careless readers, and the more care- 
less, perhaps, the more they read. Professor 
Acton’s style, his skill as an expositor and a 
critic, will guard him against many mis- 
understandings. 

The book is divided into two parts, of which 
the first deals with Marxist theories about the 
limits and the character of human knowledge 
and about nature, and the second with 
historical materialism and Marxist ethics. 
What is done in the first part has never been 
done so well, at least not in English. To 
explain what Marx or Engels or Lenin may 
have meant, Professor Acton considers theories 
akin -to theirs or else opposed by them, and 
elucidates their meaning by comparison and 
contrast. That they were muddled, everyone 
knows ; but it needs great skill to show just 
how they were muddled, or rather, to define 
the area within which they must have lost 
their way. For they are sometimes so in- 
coherent that greater precision is impossible. 
Only once or twice is Professor Acton betrayed 
into discussing philosophical theories (for 
instance, phenomenalism) for their own sake 
beyond the point needed to throw light on 
Marxist assertions and confusions. If this is a 
fault, it is a fault on the right side ; it is better, 
in such a case, to say too much than too little. 

Marx, Engels and Lenin all believed that 
there are intimate connections between general 
philosophies and social theories. In an im- 
portant sense, they were right. It is un- 
doubtedly true that general philosophies and 
social theories have often affected one another. 
But it does not therefore follow, as they seem 
also to have supposed, that the social studies 
and philosophy are logically dependent on one 
another; that whoever takes up this or that 
philosophical position is logically committed to 
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certain assumptions about society and govern- 
ment. To the mere student of society it 
matters nothing whether the idealist or the 
materialist or the realist or the phenomenalist 
is right. Philosophers who attack “‘ material- 
ism” or “idealism ’’ are not denying the 
existence of anything that the sociologist is 
concerned with, or making any assumptions 
that he, in his professional capacity, need 
accept or deny. Of course, men are often 
confused, and are therefore apt to discuss 
logically unconnected matters as if they were 
logically connected. Marxists often talk philo- 
sophy and sociology at one and the same time, 
or in rapid alternation. The sociologist who 
is not a philosopher needs a clue, or rather 
several clues, to what Marx and the Marxists 
are trying to say ; he needs to know when they 
are speaking about what concerns him and 
when they are not. He needs to be able to 
extricate their social theory from their philo- 
sophy. But their philosophy does not throw 
light on their social theory, except in the 
obvious sense that it partly explains how they 
came to have certain opinions about society ; 
since, for historical reasons, people who take 
up a particular philosophical position are pre- 
disposed to certain kinds of opinion about 
society. And it also explains their peculiar 
and often inappropriate use of language. 


Professor Acton’s treatment of Marxist philo- 
sophy is therefore useful to the sociologist for 


two reasons: it helps him to extract the 
sociological metal of Marxism from the philo- 
sophical ore, and it tells him a great deal likely 
to interest him about the historical origins 
of assumptions and ideas germane to his 
study. 

The second part of the book is almost as 
lucid and well-argued as the first; and if it is 
not so conspicuously useful, that is because it 
goes once again over well-trodden ground. But 
even here there are things better done by 
Professor Acton than I have seen them done 
before. His account of the Marxism concep- 
tion of ideology is exceptionally full and clear. 
Like almost all the main strands in the web 
of Marxist theory, it is intricate and difficult 
to follow ; but it is also rich in suggestion, and 
the deft unravelling of it is a great service done 
to Marxist studies. Professor Acton does not 
greatly admire Marx ; he is a philosopher with 
a sharp eye for confusions and inconsistencies. 
He is also a careful analyst, but he sometimes 
undervalues the sense that remains in Marxism 
after criticism has dissolved the nonsense. 

Professor Acton is, I think, rather wide of 
the mark when he suggests, on page 167, that 
Marx believed that “‘ there could first be some- 
thing purely technological and then something 
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social”. To say that one “ social factor” is 
fundamental in relation to the others is not to 
suggest that it could exist in isolation but 
merely that how it develops governs the 
development of the rest. It is true that the 
Marxist classification of social activities into a 
number of “ factors’”’ is as arbitrary as it is 
confused, and that quite often different aspects 
of the same activity are treated as if they were 
different activities. But that is another 
matter ; for it is, in principle, possible to dis- 
tinguish between different kinds of social 
activities and to investigate how they affect 
one another. Marx’s fault is not that he tried 
to make distinctions where there are none to 
make, but that he made them improperly and 
asserted improbable relations between the 
activities he distinguished. Nor did Marx and 
Engels distinguish, within the “ superstruc- 
ture’, between the “ politico-legal ’’ and the 
“‘ ideological ’’, in the way Professor Acton 
suggests. They would, no doubt, as several of 
their critics have pointed out, have been the 
wiser for doing sc; but in fact they did not. 
They sometimes speak as if the entire “‘ super- 
structure ’’ were ‘‘ ideological ’’, and at other 
times as if only a part of it were. The 
boundaries of the “‘ economic ’’, the “ legal ’’, 
and the “ideological’’ are all shifting in 
Marxian theory, to the utter confusion of both 
Marxists and their critics. Though it is true 
that Marx and Engels, much more often than 
not, treat science and ideology as if they were 
different, yet the critics who accuse them 
of confusing the two are not so completely 
mistaken as Professor Acton suggests. Social 
being is supposed by Marx to determine “‘ con- 
sciousness ’’, and ‘‘ consciousness ’’, as he and 
his disciples use the word, can be interpreted 
as including all human efforts at organizing 
and interpreting experience, and therefore as 
including science as well. 

It is unfair to the Marxists to suggest, as 
Professor Acton does, on page 189, that for 
them full understanding and control of society 
means “ total planning ’’, in the sense of leav- 
ing nothing to “chance”’. Presumably, in 
this context, ‘‘ chance ’’ means the initiative 
of the private citizen. It is more plausible 
and more just to assume that they mean no 
more than that a proper understanding of 
society will enable men to decide what to 
control and what to leave to chance. Marxist 
attacks on reformism have nothing to do with 
the matter: we cannot conclude that because 
Marxists denounce what they call “ reform- 
ism’, they want what Professor Acton calls 
“total planning ’’. 

There is always plenty to disagree with in 
any book about Marxism. But, in this case, 
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to end with criticism would be to create a false 
impression. The Illusion of the Epoch is a very 
good book indeed. 

JoHN PLAMENATZ. 


The British General Election of 1955. D. E. 
Bulter. MacMillan & Co., 1955. Pp. 227. 
245. 

The Political Role of Women. Maurice 
Duverger. UNESCO,1955. Pp.221. 13s. 6d. 


J. F. S. Ross. Eyre & 
Pp. 471. 42s. 
THERE is more of a continuity between political 
studies of the twentieth and nineteenth cen- 
turies than is sometimes supposed. The 
political writers of the nineteenth century were 
concerned primarily with establishing repre- 
sentative government. The political scientists 
of the twentieth century are subjecting the 
resultant institutions to a critical examination, 
carrying the debate from the high level of 
theory to the level of empirical investigation. 
The government of, by and for the people is 
being put under the microscope, revealing a 
great deal of information about parties, pro- 
paganda, class behaviour, pressure groups, 
electoral systems, oligarchy and bureaucracy. 

The three works under review all form part 
of the twentieth-century examination of repre- 
sentative institutions, but belong to widely 
different parts of it. Mr. Butler’s work, the 
fourth in the series sponsored by Nuffield 
College, is the most modest and perhaps for 
that very reason the most successful. It is the 
application of a very powerful microscope to a 
very small part of the working of representative 
institutions and it contains the minimum of 
speculation about wider issues. What com- 
ment Mr. Butler has to make is confined to a 
few asides and an appendix. The parties were 
doing little more than shadow boxing. T.V. is 
thought to have had little impact except per- 
haps for the Prime Minister’s own final appear- 
ance. Organization is rejected as a decisive 
factor. The holding of a number of marginal 
Labour seats against the swing—the most strik- 
ing feature of the election—is considered due to 
the pulling power of the sitting member over 
his opponents. This pocket resistance to the 
general trend went some way to offset the larger 
proportion of safe Labour seats and also to 
serve as a reminder that the art of predicting 
election results lies not so much in the ability 
to do cube-sums as in knowing precisely what 
adjustment to make for the ‘‘ wastage” of 
votes. This will almost certainly vary from 
election to election. 

M. Duverger’s investigation into the politi- 
cal role of women brings together a number of 


Elections and Electors. 
Spottiswode, 1955. 
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separate studies carried out in Norway, Jugo- 
slavia, France and Germany and undertaken in 
order to test, by detailed and direct inquiry, 
the tentative conclusions that M. Duverger had 
already formulated in a report to the 1952 
Congress of I.P.S.A. Unfortunately the in- 
formation obtained is, as M. Duverger himself 
has to admit on nearly every other page, all 
too scanty. So scanty, in fact, that the reader 
is constantly being reminded that “it is not 
adequate to provide a basis for any definite 
conclusions ”’ (p. 15), that “‘ the diversity of the 
sources of information used renders any inter- 
national comparison almost impossible’’ (p. 16), 
that ‘unfortunately any conclusions drawn 
(regarding factors influencing women’s exercise 
of the vote) are still less reliable than those 
already advanced, for there is even less docu- 
mentary material on which to work ”’ (p. 25). 
Over a dozen similar statements could be cited. 
In view of the constant warnings, what value 
can be placed on the general conclusions that 
M. Duverger does draw? Inevitably, points 
of view expressed in the earlier report are main- 
tained (though the view that the women’s vote 
is more unstable receives some modification) 
and the reader is reduced to following M. 
Duverger’s analytic mind and fertile imagina- 
tion as he explains—and sometimes explains 
away—the information that “‘ unfortunately ’’, 
“‘is not adequate to provide the basis for any 
definite conclusions’’. In the circumstances 
the reader will overlook being told (p. 33) that 
the representative character of the survey 
carried out in Lille is ‘‘ open to question ’’ only 
to find (pp. 37-8, 40-1) this very survey being 
used in support of a number of statements. 
He will pass over even more lightly the in- 
accuracies in the percentages for the C.D.U. 
vote in Table 18, for the male Conservatives 
vote in Table 3 of the fourth Appendix, in the 
figures for marital status in Table 44, the dis- 
crepancy between the figure for clerical workers 
on p. 92 and that given on p. 93 and the 
baffling lines at the bottom of the left hand 
graph on p. 92. 

That part of the representative system Mr. 
Ross has chosen to investigate is the function- 
ing of electoral laws and in particular of the 
electoral law operating in Great Britain to-day. 
But a criticism of electoral laws inevitably 
raises the wider issue of representation and Mr. 
Ross has as his sub-title ‘‘ Studies in Demo- 
cratic Representation’ and as Part I of the 
book ‘‘ The Significance of Elections’’. Thus 
Mr. Ross’s inquiry promises to be the most 
synoptic of the three, a test of nineteenth- 
century ideas in the light of later experience. 
Alas, the reader is merely being invited to con- 
sider Mr. Ross’s own ideal representative 
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system. An election is not an occasion when 
voters decide issues, for they are not qualified 
to judge such matters. An election provides 
ideally for the choice of candidates on the basis 
of their personal qualifications. Parties enter 
into Mr. Ross’s picture: indeed Table 20 on 
p. 149 shows that the overall distribution of 
seats in Great Britain under the Ross system 
would not differ very substantially from that 
achieved under the present system. The 
difference is said to lie in “the much more 
even and harmonious way in which they would 
have been spread out between the parties 
(pp. 149-50)—i.e. within each of Mr. Ross’s 
multi-member constituencies. What he seems 
to have in mind is that in a single-member 
constituency those who voted for the defeated 
candidate remain unrepresented: “in 1950 
the whole House of Commons was elected by 
no more than 55 per cent of the voters who went 
to the polls: the other 45 per cent secured no 
representation and might almost as well have 
stayed at home ”’ (p. 150). To be represented 
is, apparently, to have sent a particular candi- 
date to the House of Commons. And in some 
manner not explained, the electors would, 
under Mr. Ross’s system of preferential voting, 
be judging the personal qualities of the candi- 
dates and at the same time partly attitudes— 
but not programmes. It is a system which 
gives ‘‘ the greatest possible measure of satisfac- 
tion to the electorate as a whole ’’, satisfaction 
being measured in terms of weighed preferences 
for particular candidates. Thereis a Bentham- 
ite quality about the whole picture and not 
least in the assumptions that voters’ preferences 
can be faithfully recorded by a geometrical 
progression on a common scale—an assumption 
which is defended in just two short sentences 
(p. 89). In contrast the present British system 
is ‘‘ uncivilized ”’. 

There is to be found in Parts IV, V, and VI 
and the appendices a full and lively discussion 
of a number of special problems, such as the 
cost of elections and the position of women 
(some of M. Duverger’s conclusions confirmed); 
also an examination of Speaker’s Conferences 
on electoral reform and the debates that 
followed: finally, a thorough analysis accord- 
ing to age, education, occupation, etc., of those 
who have sat in the House of Commons from 
1918 to 1951. These sections form by far the 
better part of the book. 

K. PANTER-BRICK. 


Austvalian Government and Politics. An Intro- 
ductory Survey. J. D. B. Miller. Duck- 
worth, London, 1955. Pp. 240. Irs. 

American Government. Its Theory and Practice 
Explained for the British Reader. Richard H. 
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Pear. MacGibbon & Kee, London, 1955. 

Pp. 215. 155. 

Political Parties : Their Organization and activi- 
ties in the Modern City. Maurice Duverger. 
With an introduction by D. W. Brogan. 
Methuen, London, 1954. Pp. 439. 30s. 

British Government, 1914-1953. Select Docu- 
ments. G. Le May. Methuen, London, 
1955. 25S. 

AT a period when political science is borrowing 

more and more from sociology, it would be pity 

if sociologists were to forget that they too have 
an interest both in the concrete working of 
political institutions and in their comparative 
study—were to forget, indeed, that a large 
part of social control, and therefore of social 
structure in modern societies, is to be found 
in the study of the idiosyncrasies of the state. 

All four of these books are good and useful and 

all four are worth the sociologist’s attention. 

Mr. Miller’s study of Australia is particularly 
valuable in that Australian experience is close 
enough to British to provide invaluable com- 
parative data, and yet far apart enough— 
especially so far as Federalism is concerned— 
to be really illuminating. Mr. Miller assumes 
very little knowledge of the subject, he writes 
well, and by providing his own background, he 
has given us a book not just of parochial 
interest but of real importance. Mr. Pear’s 
volume is of similar scope, but the ground 
covered is far more familiar. Everyone knows 
the roster of great names, Tocqueville, Bryce, 
Laski, Brogan, etc., and every educated person 
already has some familiarity with the broad 
outlines of Mr. Pear’s subject. This familiarity 
however, tends to be both partial and out of 
date: Mr. Pear may make a few slips, but he 
is always clear, always contemporary, and 
always sensible, and in a brief compass his book 
achieves a great deal. 

M. Duverger’s study of political parties is 
already widely known in its French version— 
translated here in a rather pedestrian fashion. 
It would be fairly easy to point out slips of fact 
and very possible to quarrel with his inter- 
pretations, but no other modern book has 
attempted to study both in terms of compara- 
tive institutions and comparative statistics the 
working of the party system on such a scale. 
The book is an extraordinarily good one and 
very ready to criticize accepted dogma—but 
it does reveal the sad necessity of going further 
and placing not merely party but also political 
structure in the context of the analysis of 
general social structure. Again, one cannot 
help feeling that a greater consideration of 
such a theory as there is of political parties 
would have benefited M. Duverger’s study 
(M. Duverger’s book, as has been said, used 
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statistics extremely well: it often illustrates 
these statistics with diagrams which are less 
illuminating than the figures, and the use of 
such diagrams is becoming, unfortunately, an 
increasing feature of exposition in these 
matters.) 

As its title suggests, Professor Le May’s 
volume has illustration, not argument, as its 
purpose. Most such books tend to devote too 
much space to merely formal matters—details 
about the constitutional issues involved in a 
Regency, etc. On the whole this book avoids 
these faults and presents not merely statutory 
material, but the necessary documents for the 
understanding of political parties, the im- 
portance of the judiciary in English politics, 
how the Civil Service looks from above, and, 
above all, the working of the administrative 
process. All in all, a most convenient and 
valuable compilation. 

M. GUNN. 


America through Foreign Eyes. Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. 295. September 1954. 


THE contributors to this symposium have 
undertaken the useful and necessary task of 
reflecting back to the United States the images 
of America received by the nationals of half 
a dozen foreign countries. In spite of the 
different degrees of clarity, which are to be 
expected as a result of varying conditions for 
the reception of the images, a high degree of 
similarity is found in the attitudes held by 
foreigners exposed, whether in the U.S. or at 
home, to the American way of life. Friend- 
liness rather than friendship; energy and 
mobility rather than judgment and stability— 
these, and many other, not unexpected, char- 
acteristics strike the foreign observer whether 
he be West German, Scandinavian, Indian, 
Japanese or Mexican. 

Basically the image of America in foreign 
eyes is a stereotype resulting from the 
foreigner’s earliest views of Americans, and one 
which is altered only in detail by actual experi- 
ence of the United States and rarely differs in 
its essential proportions from the original 
picture however extensive that experience. 
Cases like that of the Scandinavian student, 
who as a result of studying at a Southern 
university became as Southern on the negro 
question as his fellow students, are apparently 
rare. In all this it seems that in the formation 
of an image of the United States actual experi- 
ence of America is only one of various factors, 
and may be the least important. The social 
status of the foreigner in his own country and 
the status of his country vis-a-vis the U.S. are 
perhaps more powerful factors in the formation 
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of his attitudes. In some cases a foreigner’s 
love for American habits and techniques can 
be a personal and professional embarrassment 
to him on return to his native land. His 
American experience is both an achievement 
and a cause for envy and hostility amongst his 
friends and associates. Passin and Berrett 
bring this out most sharply in their contribu- 
tions on Japan, while in the case of Sweden 
whose national status and experience of 
America is very different in these matters, 
enthusiasm for America is more restrained and 
raises fewer problems at home. 

For those, American and non-American, 
who may seek policy guidance in the task 
of presenting America to the world, this 
publication may prove somewhat depressing. 
Further use of the mass media of communica- 
tion and more visits by foreigners to the 
U.S. seem unlikely to contribute to a more 
accurate image of the United States. There 
seem to be three main reasons for this. (1) 
Do Americans know of what their national 
character consists? ‘‘ National character is 
what makes nationals see themselves as they 
think they are”’ (p. 13). What, in all friend- 
liness, do Americans think they are? (2) 
Foreigners, despite the “‘ evidence’’, feel superior 
to Americans in many, if rarely in all things. 
“* No studies recorded a more flattering picture 
of the out- than the in-group’”’ (p. 7). (3) The 
task of impressing upon the foreigner the 
superior quality of American civilization (if 
that is what some would wish to do) is only 
begun by exposing foreigners to American 
education and friendship. The job must be 
completed by ensuring that the America- 
returned product goes back to a sympathetic 
environment—and that is beyond the control of 
American educators or public relations experts. 

It is perhaps a pity that in this study greater 
space was not given for a more detailed 
examination of the cultures from which the 
nationals investigated came. (In the case of 
the Scandinavians it is done shortly but 
effectively.) Perhaps also there is a little too 
much emphasis upon the technical structure 
of the inquiries (for there is nothing remarkable 
here in that respect) and too few examples of 
spontaneous and quotable expressions of the 
impact of America upon the visitors to its 
shores. The whole study is, with some excep- 
tions, rather less interesting than it ought to be! 

R. H. Pear. 


The Home and Social Status. D. Chapman. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1955. Pp. xvii + 
301. 35S. 

AparT from appendices and a short introduc- 

tory essay on the sociology of housing, this 
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book is in.three parts. Of these, the first is 
described (p. 169) as ‘‘ an attempt to examine 
the English home employing the orientation 
which has been successful in the study of primi- 
tive cultures and the framework of functional 
analysis ’’. The other parts describe, in con- 
siderable detail, two techniques of social 
research ; a measure of the notion of ‘‘ con- 
venience "’ which was reported earlier (in 
Human Relations, Vol. III, No. 1) and a scale 
of housing quality developed by the author 
and his colleagues in the War-time Social 
Survey and subsequently revised and used in 
surveys of Bootle, Dudley and Oxford. While 
not of direct sociological interest, both measures 
and especially the latter will be useful additions 
to existing tools of research into housing and its 
related problems. 

However, the body of the book is constituted 
by a study, made in Liverpool, of the family, 
the home and social status. As a functional 
analysis of the home, it has serious limitations. 
Four aspects are dealt with : the establishment 
of the home, the place of the child within it, 
patterns of family living, and the furnishing 
and equipment of the main living rooms in 
relation to social status. The discussion of 
setting up house relies on information supplied 
by furniture salesmen, while the place of the 
child in the home is treated only in terms of 
facilities for play and homework. Similarly, 
the chapter on patterns of family living, though 
it certainly contains a detailed and interesting 
comparison of the use made of the ground floor 
rooms in five types of house, is so restricted in 
scope as not, for example, to take account of 
variations in family composition. 

On the other hand, the author has been in- 
defatigable in the collection of statistics con- 
cerning the distribution of living room furniture 
and fittings between different types of house. 
The object was partly to show the increasing 
function of furnishing as symbols of culture and 
display in the larger houses but also partly to 
construct a social status scale. 

Unfortunately, however, this is the least 
satisfactory part of the book. Dr. Chapman 
himself admits that the scale is (p. 131) “a 
repetition in numerical terms of much that has 
already been described in words’’. It must 
therefore presumably be justified in terms of its 
advantages over other measures of social status. 
But his arguments from this point of view are 
unconvincing. He appears to think (pp. 
120-1), for example, that furnishings are some- 
how more “‘ objective ’’ than occupations as a 
basis of ranking. He also argues that the 
furniture scale is a simple tool, applicable in 
the normal course of social investigation and 
independent of time, season and place. These 
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advantages however are not peculiar to this 
particular measure. 

Finally, it may be asked whether the concep- 
tion of the functions of the home in terms of 
status rather than class does not distract 
attention from more important to less import- 
ant problems. 

A. H. HatseEy. 


American Farm Life. Lowry Nelson. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Harvard University Press 
(London : Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1954. Pp. 
viii + 192. 3os. 


Fact-Finding with Rural People. Hsin-Pao 
Yang. Rome. Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations (Deve- 
lopment Paper No. 52),1955. Pp. xii + 138. 

THE general problem of promoting the com- 
merce of ideas and information between Town 
and Country has led Dr. Lowry Nelson to write 
about rural social changes in the U.S.A. His 
book is short, simply written and extensively 
illustrated with the aid of statistics. It is 
written for the townsman. Rural sociologists 
in Europe will find it interesting, for many of 
the dilemmas of rural social policy here are 
paralleled in America. It is interesting for 
instance to see how similar are the problems of 
rural education where depopulation has led to 
reorganization of schools and commuting. 
Again, there is the major problem of capital 
investgnent in small farm units, although this 
receives rather less than adequate treatment, 
too little being said about co-operative schemes. 
On the whole Dr. Nelson’s story is one of far- 
reaching development and progress in techno- 
logy, organization and production. It appears 
that American farmers are confident that 
national economic policy can and will prevent 
another depression. 

The F.A.O. is also anxious that more people 
should be informed about rural areas. The 
present pamphlet is supplementary to a pre- 
vious one on the Essentials of Rural Welfare. 
It lists the elements vf social survey method. 
At the beginning, and repeated midway, is a 
warning on the importance of having a clear 
purpose in carrying out a survey. This is 
highly necessary but more on the subject of 
problem-selection might with advantage have 
been included. Method can never be the 
objective of research and lack of objective has 
rendered many social surveys neither useful 
nor interesting. There is a classified biblio- 
graphy, useful but by no means exhaustive. 
Whilst too elementary to interest professional 
sociologists this pamphlet would be helpful to 
those giving courses in social science at Teacher 
Training Colleges. 

Duncan MITCHELL. 
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A Thousand Families in Newcastle-upon- +“ 
James Spence, W. S. Wallon, F. J 
Miller, and S. D. M. Court. Oxford, ac 
Pp. xiv, 277. Ios. 6d. 


Tus book records the first year of a current 
study initiated in Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 1947 
by the late Sir James Spence, with the support 
of the Nuffield Foundation, and directed by 
him until his untimely death in May 1954. A 
specifically medical inquiry, concerned with 
health and illness in children, it is also of great 
sociological interest. The investigators have 
paid special attention to social factors and to 
the total family situation. They have secured 
a thoroughly representative sample of families 
with children—all those having babies born in 
two consecutive months of 1947—within the 
city boundaries. The problem of access, 
always a major difficulty in direct family study, 
has been rendered negligible—only 4 out of 
1132 families refused to take part—by virtue 
of the remarkable prestige of Sir James Spence 
and his Department and by the fact that the 
object of the inquiry is easily intelligible to all 
the families concerned. 

Finally the investigation is a model piece of 
* operational research ’’, closely linked with the 
work of the medical services, as is evidenced 
by its remarkable inexpensiveness (p. 3). 

So much for method. The main finding is 
likewise of mainly social import. It is (p. 175) 
that the chief agents in bringing about the 
remarkable decline in disease and deaths in 
infancy in the past 40 years have been those 
mothers and grandmothers who have learned 
and applied the knowledge about child care and 
feeding communicated by child welfare centres, 
health visitors, press and radio, and whose 
circumstances have been eased by economic 
and housing improvement. Not better doctor- 
ing, nor better hospitals, but better mothering 
in better houses. This comparatively small 
but highly comprehensive study is a salutary 
reminder to sociologists as well as bishops that 
the only way to get at the truth about family 
life is to look closely at ordinary families. 

J. Mack. 


Population Problems. Warren S. Thompson, 
with the assistance of Evangelyn D. Minnis. 
Fourth Edition. MacGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany Inc., New York and London, 1953. 
Pp. xiii + 148. 49s. 

Tuts is the fourth edition of a well-known 

American text-book, which was first published 

in 1930, and which has been thoroughly revised 

and brought up to date since the third edition 
of 1942. It is addressed to sociologists and 
others interested in population problems, rather 
than to professional demographers. Results 
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rather than methods are stressed, and although 
there is some overlap with the recent report 
of the United Nations on The Determinants and 
Trends of Population Growth, Professor Thomp- 
son covers a rather wider field and as an indivi- 
dual is often more outspoken than the authors 
of the report were able to be. 

An indication of the book’s catholicity may 
be given by indicating some of the topics dis- 
cussed. These include population control in 
the past, theories of population, the influence 
of the Malthusiasn checks—famine, pestilence 
and war—on the rate of population growth, the 
structure of population, the history of mortality 
and fertility, differential fertility problems, the 
outlook of the future urbanization migration 
both internal and international, the quality of 
the population, and the relation between 
population growth on one hand and agricul- 
tural and industrial development, and inter- 
national tensions, on the other. The mass of 
information is neatly summarized, many statis- 
tics and references are quoted, and conclusions 
stated. The author is always scrupulously 
careful to distinguish between his own personal 
views and generally accepted facts. 

On the whole Professor Thompson is a pessi- 
mist about the future. Looking at present 
international organization and differential 
standards of living, he doubts whether addi- 
tional food supplies can be produced in under- 
developed areas sufficiently quickly to keep 
pace with the growth in their population and 
he foresees a continual pressure of population 
upon subsistence. But he is refreshingly un- 
dogmatic about it and certainly does not 
support the more extreme neo-Malthusians who 
argue that this pressure is a priori unavoidable. 

There are parts of Professor Thompson’s 
arguments with which one could disagree, but 
with its undogmatic presentation and excellent 
summary, the book can be recommended as an 
introduction to population studies without 
reservation. 

E. GREBENIK. 


Training for Human Relations. An Interim 
Report—F. J. Roethlisberger and others. 
Harvard University Division of Research 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 
$2. 

For anyone involved in teaching in the much 

discussed but ill-defined field of ‘‘ human re- 

lations ”’ this book provides both balm and 
goad. In this frank report of the programme 
for advanced training and research in human 
relations which has been carried out by the 

Harvard Graduate School of Business Adminis- 

tration from 1951-4, the perplexities, difficul- 
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ties and failures are not concealed and the 
problems that emerge are consolingly familiar. 

In planning the course the usual distinction 
was drawn between ‘‘ knowledge about” 
human relations and “skill with’? human 
beings, and it was quickly realized that while 
the established intellectual disciplines could 
relatively easily increase the student’s know- 
ledge, the teaching of skill was still in its very 
early stages. The report describes in some 
detail the various types of experience to which 
the students were exposed and the ways in 
which they were helped to use these experiences 
to increase their skill. It is convincing because 
of its frankness, and because, unlike some 
works in this field, there is no hint of the 
magic wand and the mystery box. Indeed, 
one of the most refreshing things about it is 
its repeated warnings against the fashionable 
“cults ’’ which have been sprouting of recent 
years on both sides of the Atlantic. 

But if the report makes no attempt to dis- 
guise the shortcomings of the course, it is 
equally clear that the results achieved have 
been considerable. The thoroughness of the 
planning; the training and research facilities 
available in industry ; and last but not least, 
staff-student ratio, are all indications of the 
importance attached to the development of 
this type of training. There can be no doubt 
that this course has reached a standard which 
makes British work in this field appear some- 
what amateurish. 

Nancy SEEAR. 


Studies in Feeling and Desive. J. C. Flugel. 
Duckworth, 1955. Pp. xv + 200. I6s. 


IN this volume are collected five articles written 
by Dr. Flugel between the years 1925 and 1953. 
The most important of these is the fourth : 
a contribution to the International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis in 1953, on “ The Death 
Instinct, Homeostasis, and Allied Concepts ’’. 
The ‘‘ death instinct ’’ is shown to be made to 
serve as the source or explanation of a variety 
of alleged processes. There is aggression as an 
instinctive drive in its own right, there is re- 
gression to prior modes of behaviour, there is 
the suggestion that we are impelled by instinct 
to die, and there is the notion that, by release 
of tension, we restore ourselves to a state of 
equilibrium which has been disturbed. 

These explanatory theories are examined in 
turn. Doubt is thrown on the idea that, over 
and above the physiological processes, we need 
an instinct to account for death. Doubt is 
also thrown on an aggressive or destructive 
instinct. Surely there is enough frustration in 
the world to enable the “‘ frustration-aggression 
hypothesis ’’ to do the work required of a 


separate instinctive force. As to regression, or 
“‘ repetitive compulsion ’’, this, in Flugel’s view, 
“* seems still to be subsidiary to the yet more 
fundamental principle of homeostasis ”’. 

It is this fashionable, if somewhat discourag- 
ing, hypothesis that contains what is plausible 
in the “‘ death instinct ’’, or perhaps we should 
say that the “death instinct’? might be 
thought of as a dramatic way of stating the 
principle of homeostasis. 

The principle satisfies the demand for some 
over-all limitation to variety, in much the same 
way that some functional hypothesis sets limits 
to the variety of combinations to be found in 
societies. Vitalism, with its generous expan- 
siveness, its promises of ever richer unfolding 
of the potentialities of life, is really too un- 
predictable. Anything might happen. It 
appeals to the heart, but exasperates the head. 

How much more satisfactory if we can say 
that all conduct is in the interests of tension 
reduction, bringing us back to pre-tensional 
peace. Not necessarily death, it may be a 
“* quiescent, near-death condition rather than 
death itself ’’. Such is the ‘‘ fundamental para- 
dox of life ’’: in the midst of it we are in death. 

Unhappily, however, this will not quite do. 
If this were the whole story we ought, with luck 
and cunning to be much more torpid than we 
are. Eros, perhaps? Such dualism is to 
many distasteful. It must, however, be 
admitted that in some senses life becomes more 
complicated, we seem positively to seek “‘ ten- 
sions ’’ rather than avoid them. The matter is 
discussed in the two preceeding essays ; one on 
“* Feeling and the Hormic Theory ’’, the other 
entitled, ‘‘ L’Appétit vient en mangeant ’’. 

The former of these is an account of, and, 
indeed, a defence of the Hormic theory, accord- 
ing to which feelings of pleasure and pain are 
related to the satisfaction, or the reverse, of 
conative tendencies. Even here there are 
difficulties: are there not some sensations 
which are pleasurable or unpleasant in their 
own right? Do we enjoy a hot bath because 
we are satisfying some derived conative ten- 
dency to be clean, or do we enjoy it because the 
sensations we get are intrinsically enjoyable ? 
This latter possibility makes us question the 
‘* tension reduction ”’ hypothesis, if the tensions 
are supposed to derive from the development of 
instincts, and never from external attractions. 

Worse, however, is to follow. We are 
hungry, we eat, we enjoy—tension is reduced, 
hence the enjoyment. But some people, when 
they get the chance of a delicious meal, sit 
down to one when they are not hungry, but 
their appetites come with eating. Some 
people even approach an indifferent or even 
distasteful intellectual task, and get fascinated 
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by it. This Flugel calls the ‘ fundamental 
paradox of homeostasis ’’. It looks as though, 
while in the ‘“‘ process of endeavouring to main- 
tain stability . . . living organisms develop 
tendencies and capacities (such as those con- 
nected with foresight) which, in their increasing 
complexity, make it in some ways harder rather 
than easier to attain stability ’’. 

Such is the subject-matter of these central 
essays. They are admirably done, and the one 
on the “ Death Instinct ’’ in particular provides 
an excellent introduction to the literature on 
the homeostatic principle. 

The first essay is on “ Sublimation’’. It is 
a valuable analysis of that difficult concept. 
According to Warner’s Dictionary of Psychology 
sublimation is the “‘ unconscious process of 
deflecting the energy of the sexual impulses to 
new objects or aims of a non-sexual and socially 
useful goal’”’. But why should we tie it to the 
sexual instinct ? Are there not many ways in 
which energy is ‘displaced’? This, of 
course, raises the whole issue of the “‘ energies ”” 
of man. But whatever view is taken about 
that, there are numbers of ways in which new 
and “socially useful’ activities develop: 
means turn into ends, activities once of sub- 
sidiary importance achieve ‘‘ functional auto- 
nomy ’’, there is experimental evidence from 
the School of Lewin of the development sub- 
stitute satisfactions, and so on. The essay, 
like all the others, raises more questions than 
it answers, but like all the others, the questions 
are clearly posed because so many muddles 
have been cleared up. 

The final essay is put in to cheer us up. 
After all this talk of death and reduction, we 
might be, so Flugel thought, reduced. He 
therefore included the report of a study of feel- 
ings. Nine subjects kept daily account of their 
feelings of pleasure and unpleasure for no less 
than thirty days. Even so the general upshot 
is that ‘‘ pleasure occupies a very considerably 
larger proportion of life than does unpleasure ”’, 
though people who experience intense feelings 
are not the ones who are generally happy. 

One of the great merits of Dr. Flugel was his 
capacity. to disentangle complex problematical 
knots, and this capacity is displayed to the full 
in the essays which comprise this book. 

W. J. H. Sprott. 


Culture and Mental Disorders. Joseph W. 
Eaton and Robert J. Weil. Glencoe, Illi- 
nois: The Free Press, 1955. Pp. 254. 
$4.00. 

Tue possibility of isolating particular social 

institutions as psycho-pathogenic, and even of 

viewing whole societies as mentally “ sick ”’ or 

“healthy ’, is an exciting one. Since Durk- 
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heim’s classic study of suicide, it has appeared 
both feasible and promising to seek the social 
correlates of rates of individual human break- 
down, and speculations like those of Karen 
Horney or Abram Kardiner have seemed to 
open the way to an alliance of even so intra- 
personal a discipline as psychoanalytic psychia- 
try with sociology. This approach leads to the 
thrilling vista of a preventive socio-psychiatry, 
which, rather than treating individual victims 
after they have succumbed, will virtually con- 
quer mental disease by eliminating the social 
conditions that generate it. 

The present book reveals sharply what is 
becoming increasingly evident: how distant, 
and perhaps somewhat mythical, is this happy 
land. The authors are to be congratulated on 
their courage and industry in venturing upon 
such difficult terrain, and we may be grateful 
for any maps, however rough, with which they 
have returned. 

The bulk of the book is a study of mental 
disease among the Hutterites, an Anabaptist 
Germanic sect living in close-knit co-operative 
communities in parts of Canada and the 
United States. The resulting psychiatric cen- 
sus, based upon an unusually painstaking 
screening of almost the entire sect, is probably 
the most valuable material in the book. 

There is, in addition, a description of the 
Hutterite treatment of mental disease—their 
‘‘ psychiatry ’’—which is suggestive and chal- 
lenging. The community may be said to be, 
to a far greater extent than ours, therapeutic, 
in that the traumatic social consequences to 
the patient of being mentally ill are mini- 
mized. Stimulating, too, is the discussion of 
the role of religion in the mental health of the 
Hutterites. . While lacking in profundity, the 
treatment serves to nudge us to push more 
deeply into the important but as yet cloudy 
area of the functions of religion in the psychic 
economy. Finally, among the positive con- 
tributions, is a consideration of how the Hut- 
terites manage to absorb technological and 
other changes from the surrounding culture 
without themselves becoming marginal and 
rootless, as have so many other groups. 

It is when the authors attempt to compare 
their results with those of investigators in nine 
other cultures that difficulties begin to appear. 
In the main, the data are barely comparable, 
given the varying degrees of care exercised in 
their collection and the use of different diag- 
nostic criteria and statistical indices. The 
authors are as a result reduced to the expedi- 
ency of maintaining, despite the fact that their 
Hutterite census yields a high incidence of 
psychosis, that in reality the Hutterite fre- 
quency is among the lowest of all the groups 
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but appears high because of the exhaustive care 
taken in obtaining it! 

Among the most striking findings, in all 
probability valid ones, are the high incidence 
among the Hutterites of depressive psychoses 
and the relatively low incidence of schizo- 
phrenia and psychoneuroses. The high depres- 
sive rate is explained by invoking the concept 
of a strong “‘ social cohesion”’, but it seems 
clear that this is too vague a formulation, and 
little different from or any advance over the 
Durkheimian explanation of low suicide rates. 
We must, indeed, face the possibility that 
purely sociological variables may not be the 
most fruitful correlates to mental disorders. 
One regrets the more deeply, therefore, that 
the study does not provide more detailed 
material on early socialization and child- 
rearing practices. 

If we view the methodology of the study as a 
whole, it becomes clear that so many uncon- 
trolled factors are involved that it is almost 
impossible by the methods employed to 
attribute with confidence specific psychiatric 
outcomes to any other variables. For 
example, there is considerable probability of 
hereditary factors in depressive disorders ; the 
data can plausibly be explained by the theory 
of “‘ genetic drift ’’, i.e. that particular genetic 
types susceptible to depressive disorders re- 
cruited themselves for the sect and continued to 
inbreed. The theory is briefly considered, but 
since there is no way of evaluating its relevance, 
it continues disconcertingly to stalk the pages. 
The speculations by the authors about the role 
of social factors may well be valid, but they can- 
not be said to follow with any rigour from the 
study. Of this the authors seem at one point 
to be aware, and consider themselves to be 
“formulating hypotheses’, but this position 
is not consistently maintained. 

Indeed, the recent work of Goldhamer and 
Marshall, showing remarkable stability in long- 
range psychiatric trends, certainly suggests 
caution concerning any sweeping theories of 
socio-psychiatry. In evaluating such findings, 
the present authors seem to exhibit some con- 
fusion about actuarial prediction, concluding 
that “‘ no child can be ruined by an occasional 
parental or group thoughtlessness ”’, which is 
analogous to asserting that because we know 
that one hundred people will be killed in traffic 
accidents this week-end it does not matter for 
any individual how recklessly he drives! 
This issue, lately hotly debated, requires more 
apposite evidence. 

The rather eclectic psychiatry employed has 
the advantage of flexibility but probably 
results in the loss of that power which the use 
of a developed theory can bring. Thus, a 


general hypothesis which is consonant with 
their data and follows from psychoanalytic 
theory, but which they have failed fully to 
extract or develop, is that societies which allow 
for little overt expression of aggression will 
suffer a high incidence of depressive disorders. 

The reader will regret, too, the absence of an 
index as well as the occasional use of soggy 
sociological jargon. On the whole, however, 
the valuable data on the Hutterites and the 
thought-provoking methodological problem 
which the study encountered make it well 
worth one’s attention. 

MaovricE L. FARBER. 


Homosexuality. D. J. West. Duckworth, 
1955. I5S. 

They Stand Apart. Judge Tudor Rees and 
H. V. Usill. Heinemann, 1955. Pp. 220. 
ais. 


THE legal and medical professions, social 
scientists, and the interested public will wel- 
come these two volumes on the problem of 
homosexuality in modern society. Dr. West’s 
book is a careful and systematic survey of our 
knowledge on the matter; the symposium 
edited by Judge Rees and Mr. Usill, like so 
many symposia, includes a number of con- 
tributions of extremely uneven quality and 
scope. Somewhat longer than Dr. West’s 
book, it accomplishes less. The prominent 
auspices under which it appears may enable it 
to reach a wider audience but scholarly readers 
will, on the whole, find Dr. West’s work a more 
valuable addition to their libraries. 

Dr. West has assembled the evidence on 
homosexuality with intelligence and good 
sense. He provides us with a useful biblio- 
graphy, and he wisely refers us to art—to 
novels in which homosexuality is a theme—for 
additional insight. He finds inconclusive the 
evidence for a constitutional predisposition to 
homosexuality and he makes a considerable 
point of the way in which homosexuality varies 
in cause, appearance and effect. Dr. West 
suggests that the available evidence indicates 
that homosexuality is a disturbance in social 
development and psychological function. Dr. 
W. L. Neustatter, who contributes a medical 
discussion to the symposium volume, agrees 
that it is extremely difficult to isolate a con- 
stitutional component in homosexuality and 
adds that we have no explanation for such 
constitutional regularities as have been hypo- 
thesized. Unlike Dr. West, however, he re- 
mains somewhat sceptical of psychoanalytic 
theories of homosexuality. His scepticism 
would be more convincing if his own psycho- 
logical discussion were less classificatory. 

Both books refer extensively to the legal 
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position with respect to homosexuality and Dr. 
Hammelmann’s survey of the law in countries 
other than Britain is one of the two really valu- 
able chapters in the symposium. (The other 
is the Reverend D. S. Bailey’s informed, 
thoughtful and sensitive essay on ‘‘ Homo- 
sexuality and Christian Morals ’’.) 

Homosexuality is a problem of considerable 
potential interest to sociologists, who will not 
find that Viscount Hailsham’s discussion of 
‘‘ Homosexuality and Society” contributes 
anything to their, or anybody else’s, knowledge. 
We know that different societies value homo- 
sexuality differently. Surely, studies of the 
conditions under which Platonic views of the 
matter triumph are in order. We also know 
that primitive societies provide specific roles 
for homosexuals and allow them to retain a 
measure of dignity and social usefulness. 
Why does our society, on the whole, react 
otherwise ? We might also inquire into the 
social incidence of homosexuality: Kinsey’s 
data for America suggest that no generational 
change in homosexuality has taken place, and 
that it increases as we ascend the class system. 
Before sociologists can make their contribution 
to the problem, however, they must presum- 
ably do a good deal of homework and in 
particular they will have to read up on psycho- 
analysis and biology. 

NorMAN BIRNBAUM. 


S. M. Dornbusch 
Pp. 251. 


A Primer of Social Statistics. 
and C. F. Schmid. McGraw-Hill. 
35s. 6d. 


THE subject of statistics creates a perennial pro- 
blem for students in the social field. It is an 
unhappy fact that a knowledge of mathematics 
and the intention to read for a degree in Socio- 
logy are rarely found together. Professors 
Dornbusch and Schmid set out with the praise- 
worthy intention of pursuing the strenuous 
task of expounding simultaneously the methods 
of statistics and at least the simpler parts of 
the relevant mathematics. The fact that they 
have not fully succeeded in no way diminishes 
the value of the book for the audience to which 
it is addressed. In 250 pages they manage to 
discuss, or in some cases to mention without 
discussing, most of the topics included in an 
elementary course in statistics. There is, quite 
rightly, no attempt at a rigorous treatment, but 
there are many apt examples. The style is 
lucid and readable: the illustrations are clear 
and vivid. 

The first eight chapters deal with the pre- 
sentation of data, and with summary or 
descriptive statistics. Space is found for a 
short chapter on the algebra of the summation 
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operator. The topics covered include statisti- 
cal tables and graphs, and the more common 
measures of location and variability. To the 
student reading statistics for the first time it 
comes as something of a shock to learn that 
the word “ average’ has no unique meaning, 
that it is possible to invent any number of 
different averages, and that at least four, or 
possibly five, are in common use. Few texts 
discuss these matters, or provide any guidance 
to the student in the selection of an appropriate 
average. The authors have missed an oppor- 
tunity, surely appropriate to a “‘ Primer” of 
statistics addressed to a non-mathematical 
audience, to consider these questions in some 
detail. 

Chapters 9 to 15 contain a most useful intro- 
duction to probability sampling, and to samp- 
ling distributions. It is in these chapters that 
the authors are forced to present many results 
which the student must take upon trust. For 
example, a simple case of binomial probability 
is evaluated by listing all possible alternative 
outcomes, but when proceeding to the general 
case the authors write “‘ The binomial distribu- 
tion . . . will quickly provide the correct 
answer,” yet in the absence of a full discussion 
of the binomial expansion they are unable to 
show why this should be so. The difficulty 
increases as the authors proceed to the normal, 
chi-squared, and “‘t” distributions. Rather 
than attempt an explanation of the latter the 
authors content themselves with ‘‘ We are 
fortunate that a statistician . . . has done the 
necessary computations for us.” 

The non-mathematical student of the social 
sciences, grappling with the subject for the first 
time, will find this primer a most valuable 
introduction.. If he pursues the subject no 
further he will have gained an insight into the 
principles underlying the statistical approach 
though he will not have covered the ground in 
the detail demanded by a university course. If 
he proceeds further he will have little’ or 
nothing to unlearn, but will have the great 
advantage of some familiarity with the con- 
cepts and methods employed. 

H. SILcocx. 


Social Group Work in Great Britain. Edited by 
Peter Kuentsler. Faber & Faber, 1955. 
Pp. 176. ras. 6d. 


Group work in Great Britain has not up to now 
assumed so important a role as it has achieved 
in the United States, but according to the 
compilers of this volume, it is likely to become 
increasingly prominent in the future. 

There is not a great deal in the eight con- 
tributions which make up the book to help us 
in discovering a really clear definition of group 
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work. It is true that each section deals with 
some aspect of activity with or for aggregates 
of people rather than with individuals; but 
almost Procrustean efforts appear to have been 
made by some of the writers to bring their 
subject within the definition of “ group work ”’ 
or to make the definition cover the subject, and 
no clear picture of a specific form of social 
activity emerges. Much of the material is 
descriptive rather than analytical and in more 
than one chapter becomes little beyond a list 
of various clubs and societies with a few notes 
on what they do; so superficial a treatment 
cannot inspire the reader with a great deal of 
belief in the importance of the subject There 
is very little new material, except in Professor 
Adam Curle’s final chapter on the ‘‘ dynamics ”’ 
of group work. Most of what is said here has 
been said before, and some of it has been said 
better. It is very difficult to find something 
new to research into and write about in social 
work and it is difficult not to feel that ‘‘ group 
work’’ has offered an opportunity for such 
fresh woods and pastures new. It may well 
be a valuable form of work in its own right ; but 
the rather muddled picture which is here given 
does not do very much towards establishing its 
value or indeed its identity as a particular form 
of social service. 
ROSALIND CHAMBERS. 


Ageing in Industry. F. Le Gros Clark and 
Agnes C. Dunne. Nuffield Foundation, 
1955. Pp. 150. 6s. 

INTEREST in recent years has increasingly 
centred on the possibilities of employment for 
older people. Such interest may be inspired 
by economic considerations ; a country work- 
ing under conditions of over-full employment 
with an ageing population must deal with a 
serious shortage of labour by employing a larger 
number of older workers up to and beyond 
pensionable age. Or more sentimental ideas 
may be predominant ; we are inescapably faced 
with an ageing population, and the trials of old 
age must be mitigated as much as possible. 
It is in the interests of the older citizens that 
they shall continue working as long as possible 
rather than withdraw into retirement, where it 
is assumed that they will be less happy, less 
healthy and less useful than if they were 
employed. 

The inquiry here considered does not admit 
to either of these motives. It sets out “ to 
determine as far as we can what numbers of 
workers are physically able to continue in their 
various occupations beyond the mid-sixties ’’. 
The basis of the inquiry, which is concerned 
only with male workers, is the tables of age and 
occupation which are published in the Census 


Reports for 1921, 1931 and 1951; thirty-two 
occupations are selected covering about 25 per 
cent of the occupied male population in 1951. 
Three methods of investigation were adopted, 
first that of taking a particular age group of 
workers at a particular date (1921) and follow- 
ing their fortunes within the occupation for 
succeeding decades, thus coming to some con- 
clusion as to the number of men who have 
remained in the occupation till 65 or older, and 
the percentage they represent of the whole. 
The second method was pursued by taking 
different occupations and measuring the 
number of men aged 65 and older at the three 
selected dates against the number aged 55-64 
and 35-44. The third method was carried out 
by working out the percentage decreases and 
increases of men employed at different dates 
between 1931 and 1951, in all age groups. 

It was already known that the percentage 
of males aged 65 and over who were occupied 
in 1951 as compared with 1931 had fallen from 
47 to 32 per cent, although the actual number 
working had risen by 1°8 per cent. By apply- 
ing the methods outlined above to thirty-two 
occupations of very different types, strenuous- 
ness and degrees of expansion or contraction, 
the authors of the report hope that they have 
determined the proportion of men in each 
occupation who are physically capable of carry- 
ing on in their jobs till their middle or late 
sixties or perhaps beyond. These “ survival 
rates ’’ which are percentage values of the total 
numbers of men known to have reached the 
middle sixties while still employed in their 
accustomed jobs vary from 75 to 80 per cent 
for makers of watches and clocks, workers in 
precious metals and makers of musical instru- 
ments to 5-15 per cent for coal face workers 
and signalmen. 

It is believed that the low and apparently 
decreasing survival rate in some jobs is due to 
the general speeding up taking place within 
the occupation which causes increasing diffi- 
culty for older men. On the whole, the highest 
survival rates are in the type of work where 
conditions have not altered radically over the 
past 30 years, though this may be affected 
where the occupation, even though stable in 
methods of production, is declining in import- 
ance in the economy as a whole. 

The authors maintain that in calculating 
these rates of survival they have, as far as it 
is possible to do so, allowed for arbitrary 
effects of superannuation schemes and social 
habits, and the rates given represent the pro- 
portion who actually could carry on under 
suitable conditions. It would seem, however, 
at least possible, that even within the compara- 
tively near future, social attitudes may change, 
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if they are influenced by a policy of encourage- 
ment for older workers to stay in their jobs 
and for employers to keep them. Physical 
capacity also is not a completely rigid concept, 
for not only may it be affected by economic 
conditions such as housing, nutrition, etc., but 
also by the climate of opinion as to what 
measures capacity. It thus seems rather 
arbitrary to forecast with certainty that 30-40 
per cent of all the men employed could not be 
expected to carry on in their existing jobs till 
their mid-sixties, and will either have to retire 
or find alternative and lighter jobs. It is not 
necessarily certain that because numbers of 
workers do in fact quit their jobs on account of 
age, they are invariably compelled to do so 
for this reason. In a different social atmo- 
sphere they might not so generally follow this 
course, and although as the authors of the 
report say, they are dealing with industrial 
and medical conditions as they are to-day and 
not as they were or as they may become, it is 
at least possible that these conditions are 
changing and may change fairly rapidly. 

However, this carefully compiled piece of 
research is a welcome change from some of the 
emotional utterances which have been made in 
recent years, dealing with the “ problem of the 
elderly ’’ and demanding their continued em- 
ployment without examining the actual situa- 
tion or counting the cost, or exploring the 
future possibilities. This inquiry also points 
out the need for another into the alternative 
jobs open to the large numbers of men who 
tend to leave their existing work at various 
ages in their later years. It is to be hoped 
that such an investigation will in fact be 
undertaken. 

ROSALIND CHAMBERS. 


Economics and Action. Pierre Mendés-France 
and Gabriel Ardant. Heinemann, UNESCO, 
1955. Pp. 222. I5s. 


In chapters 1-5 of this excellent little book the 
authors outline the history of theories of 
economic policy from the Mercantilists to 
Keynes. In chapter 6 they discuss four 
“classical”’ policies: Britain’s return to the 
gold standard, the policy of the gold bloc 
countries after 1929, Briining’s policy of 1932, 
and Laval’s policy of 1935. In chapter 7 they 
examine four experiments in the creation of 
employment: Britain between 1931 and 1938, 
Germany under Dr. Schacht, America under 
the New Deal and Sweden. Then follow 


chapters on our post-war problems, particularly 
inflation, on economic planning in collectivist 
regimes, and on economic budgets. ll this 
constitutes Part I, which is concerned with 
maintaining the correct level of demand. A 
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second and shorter Part deals with the problem 
of how best to use our resources, having avoided 
both inflation and deflation. The distinction 
is drawn between natural mechanisms (based 
on some version of the harmony doctrine) and 
considered mechanisms in which choices are 
made consciously by the state or public bodies. 

Our two distinguished guides lead us through 
varied and exciting regions. They never dwell 
for long in the barren uplands of abstract 
theory, but take us along the delightful paths 
where history, statistics and theory blend into 
a satisfying unity, to those fertile valleys where 
we are invited to observe the human responses 
to policies, and even to the outskirts of the 
colourful jungles of expectations. Keynesian 
policies may undermine business confidence, 
hence we need more of them, not less. Com- 
petition may discourage capital investment, 
hence the state may have to plan it. In both 
instances Schumpeter’s quite other-intentioned 
arguments are used to buttress the case for 
Keynes. 

The authors believe that thought can and 
has been the basis for legislation and action. 
Fallacious thought leads to disaster. From 
the discussion of the classical policies in the 
inter-war period the lesson emerges clearly that 
the Road to Serfdom leads not through Plan- 
ning but through classical liberalism. Briining 
paved the way to Hitler. 

Although the authors explain Keynes with 
lucidity and with admiration, their own posi- 
tion goes beyond Keynes, or at any rate beyond 
the Keynes of the General Theory, though not 
perhaps the Keynes of The End of Laissez- 
Faive. A theme that recurs in the book is the 
suggestion that the state should be responsible 
not merely for maintaining aggregate demand 
(and then letting the classical medicine work) 
but also for the total volume of investment and 
its distribution between different branches of 
the economy (e.g. pp. 51, 197, 202). In this 
respect the authors are more deeply sceptical 
of the classical theory than at any rate one of 
Keynes’ souls. The authors bring out clearly 
that the dispute to-day is not between freedom 
and planning, but between tinkering and 
thorough-going planning. Keynesian mone- 
tary and fiscal policies are essentially in the 
English classical tradition of tinkering: of 
removing obstacles to the free working of the 
natural mechanism. To income distribution 
and monopoly Keynes added the interest rate 
as a suitable object of tinkering. The aim of 
thorough-going planning, on the other hand, 
is ‘‘ to substitute the utility motive for the 
profit motive, either by placing production 
under state control, or by less drastic measures 
such as the expansion of state expenditure, 
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making state authorization compulsory for 
private investments, fixing import quotas, con- 
trolling foreign exchange, rationing, exercising 
control over credit, etc.” (pp. 203-4). Is 
tinkering enough or do we have to go much 
further? The authors show that clear think- 
ing will contribute more to an answer than 
ideological warfare. 
PavuL STREETEN. 


The Mechanism of Economic Systems. An 
approach to the problem of economic 
stabilization from the point of view of 
control-system engineering. Arnold Tustin. 
Heinemann, London, 1953. Pp. xii + 161. 
255. 

EcoNOMISTS are using models to illustrate, 
predict and recommend controls of a number of 
interdependent variables, such as consumption, 
investment and employment. These models 
show a remarkable resemblance to control 
systems in engineering. Non-linear trade- 
cycle models resemble thermostatic heating 
systems, the exact analogy to Keynesian public 
works policies is not pump-priming but “ excit- 
ing the dynamo”’, and an analogue machine 
may become indispensable for economic plan- 
ners. Professor Tustin in this valuable book 
introduces engineers to economics in terms 
with which they are familiar, and economists 
with a moderate knowledge of mathematics to 
the methods of engineers. 

The phenomenon of variables acting and 
reacting upon each other, either cumulatively 
or correctively, is also familiar to sociologists. 
But the stock replies to engineering analogies 
are (1) human reaction inevitably falsifies pre- 
diction ; (2) social interdependence is too com- 
plex; (3) the relations are qualitative, not 
quantitative. But argument (1) (though not 
discussed by Professor Tustin) has recently 
been elegantly disproved for a wide range of 
plausible conditions. (Cf. Journal of Political 
Economy, September 1954.) (2) may possibly 
be met by powerful analogue computers and 
simulators. As to (3), although measurement 
in sociology is possibly more difficult than in 
economics, Professor Tustin’s book will be 
found most stimulating by anybody concerned 
with social problems. Let us hope that he 
has set off a process of mutual cumulative 
stimulation. 

PauL STREETEN. 


The Great Experiment, Frank Thistlethwaite, 
Cambridge University Press, 1955. Pp. 
335- 255. 

Tue relatively recent incursion of the study 

of American history into British universities 

has pointed up the dearth of historical works on 


the United States by British writers. Impres- 
sions of America by British travellers are legion; 
and there have been, since Bryce, a number of 
serious inquiries into American political in- 
stitutions. Though America has long had 
scholars in English history, as yet, few British 
historians have been sufficiently attracted to 
the study of American history to undertake 
research in that field. The reasons for this 
are perhaps obvious. But the result is that 
when the lecturer on American history casts 
about for textbooks or surveys written in the 
British idiom and from terms of reference 
familiar to the British undergraduate, he finds 
little in print. Mr. Thistlethwaite’s book is 
primarily an attempt to fill this gap. 

Mr. Thistlethwaite has written a brief, 
readable survey of American history which 
begins with a chapter on colonial society and 
concludes with one on “‘ American democracy ” 
since World War I. The material is organized 
topically within periods of twenty to sixty 
years, and the book has the usual difficulties 
of overlap and repetition attendant upon such 
an arrangement. His choice of topics is 
original, stimulating, and well designed to 
heighten and develop his main theme, which is 
a good one: that American history is the 
history of migration. The story is developed 
not only in terms of the movement of peoples 
from Europe to America but also with reference 
to the process of settlement and exploitation of 
the continental land-mass. This combination 
of the “ frontier’’ and migration are inter- 
preted as providing the key to American society 
and her “ great’’ political experiment. The 
‘* Great Divide ’’ came between 1890 when, as 
the writer sometimes states categorically, ‘‘ the 
frontier vanished ’’ and 1924 when the Golden 
Door to immigrants was virtually closed. The 
uniqueness of American society lies in its 
mobility—and the latter term is used in more 
than one sense. 

While applauding the purpose and choice of 
theme of this volume one has at the same time a 
number of reservations. Although the writer 
has emphasized some of the points of contact 
between British and American history, from 
the emigration of capital and labour to 
diplomacy and the American intellectual 
expatriates, one wonders if he has really 
succeeded in providing sufficient bridgeheads 
of understanding for the British student. 
There are, for example, numerous instances in 
which characteristic phrases of American text- 
books are introduced without comment. If 
terms like ‘‘ Era of Good Feelings’’ and 
“Tammany Hall methods’ are used, they 
should, it seems, be translated or interpreted. 
A sentence like the following surely requires 
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interpretation for the uninitiated : ‘‘ There were 
the Barnburners. These ‘ Methodists of 
Democracy’, strongly entrenched in the 
‘ burnt-over ’ region of New York, heirs to the 
Jacksonian Loco-Focos, left the Democrats in 
answer to the Higher Law at the time of the 
Mexican session’”’ (p. 166). 

Furthermore, there are a number of points 
on which Mr. Thistlethwaite’s discussion might 
leave the student either confused or in error. 
The brief treatment of Henry Carey is likely 
to lead the English reader to associate him with 
the Manchester School of free-traders. To 
refer to Charles Beard as, at once, ‘‘ scientific 
and relativist’’ is equally misleading. The 
range and ranch cattle industries are not 
clearly differentiated ; nor is the “‘ long drive” 
defined. Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson’s views on “ trusts ”’ are not accurately 
presented. One gains the impression that the 
Illinois and Iowa prairies became dustbowl 
areas. Instead of describing briefly the alter- 
nate section railroad land-grant pattern, Mr. 
Thistlethwaite loosely states that the roads 
received huge holdings adjacent to the tracks. 
Other examples could be cited. The book also 
contains a few factual errors about which the 
student should be warned. 

Superficial and misleading remarks are prob- 
ably bound to creep into a general work of 
this kind which endeavours to avoid detail and 
make for the highpoints. Probably because he 
did not want to clutter his text with footnotes, 
the writer has cited chiefly recent works which 
the British student is likely to find in his 
university library. However, the text itself 
does not suggest that the writer has a wide 
acquaintance with monographic literature. It 
appears to be based almost entirely on more 
general secondary works by American writers ; 
and, except for occasional quotations from 
British travellers, all documents are cited, not 
from the sources, but from these secondary 
works. 

Mr. Thistlewaite has nothing fresh to con- 
tribute in the way of interpretation. Since 
most of his views are, in fact, those of some 
American historians, it is difficult to see what 
the student will gain that he will not find more 
accurately and clearly set out in one of the 
better American textbooks. In developing his 
main themes he repeats without qualification 
some of the hypotheses of American historio- 
graphy of more than a century ago. Mr. 
Thistlethwaite appears to be an uncompromis- 
ing follower of F. J. Turner in his view of the 
frontier. Like Turner he looks upon the Old 
Northwest as the “cradle of democracy ”’ ; 
fails to define frontier; exaggerates the 
egalitarianism of frontier society; and refers 
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to the “ undifferentiated. economy” of the 
frontier. In fairness, he might have referred 
to the wealth of literature challenging these 
views. Similarly in his treatment of immigra- 
tion he returns to the old racial myths which 
explained the slum, the weakness of trade 
unions and a host of other late nineteenth 
century problems by the nationality of the 
peoples who made up the so-called “ new” 
immigration. He accepts the Jerome thesis 
that the latter-day migrants came because of 
the “‘ pull ’’ of America and not, as had earlier 
ones, because of adverse economic conditions 
in the countries of their origin. He implies 
that it was only the new immigrant who clung 
to his native cookery, supported newspapers in 
his native tongue, and lived in differentiated 
communities. More recent American historians 
and sociologists, including Handlin who is 
quoted, would stress that America had prob- 
ably changed more than the immigrant. 

It is undoubtedly one of the virtues of Mr. 
Thistlethwaite’s book that he has ventured on 
broad generalizations and that one wants to 
pick a quarrel with him on nearly every page. 
Yet, for the most part, one would be arguing, 
not with the author, but, through him, with an 
American writer. And I think his British 
undergraduate should be apprised of some of 
these controversial points. 

CHARLOTTE ERICKSON. 


Le temps de 
Editions du Rocher, Monaco, 1954. Pp. 


Vhistoire. Philippe Aries. 


325. F. Fr. 660. 


M. AriEs’ best-known work is in the field of 
demographic and family studies. The present 
volume shows him in a different light. It 
consists of eight essays, intensely personal, but 
of great interest, concerning primarily our 
experience and knowledge of the past. The 
volume begins with M. Aries writing his own 
biography in terms of his discovery of history 
and politics. He belongs to the generation that 
grew up between the wars and although he 
escaped much of the experience of these years, 
yet his accidental detachment in no way 
affected his sensibility to the strong and terrible 
currents of these years. In this essay and the 
two which follow, M. Aries makes clear his own 
orientation: one sufficiently unfamiliar in 
Britain and the United States, for it is at once 
Catholic, progressive and humanist. Anyone 
interested in the sociology of knowledge must 
turn to the two long essays which follow and 
which concern time and history as categories 
of perception in the Middle Ages and the 
seventeenth century, respectively. The other 
three essays are all also worthy of attention, 
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but they assume an acquaintance with French 
historiography which is far from universal. 
This book, then, is important not merely as 
dealing with the frontiers of history and socio- 
logy in an intelligent manner, but also as a 
moving intellectual history of a scholar who, 
perhaps just because scholarship is not his 
career, is unusually aware of the problems and 
feelings of our time. 
D: G: 


Class and Society. Kurt B. Mayer. Random 
House, New York, 1955. Pp. 64. 95 cents. 


Ir may be that the recent emphasis on social 
stratification as a topic of social research is 
beginning to wear itself out. This would be 
rather sad, for it does seem likely that through 
the study of stratification we may be getting 
nearer to a comparative international data 
about industrial societies than ever before. 
Professor Mayer’s little book should make an 
up-to-date and admirable introduction to the 
student approaching this topic for the first 
time. Naturally, his data are mainly Ameri- 
can, but even this might prove useful in the 
teaching process. 

Professor Mayer begins with an account of 
the major topics of stratification and goes on 
to a rather conventional discussion of pre- 
industrial systems. It is when he touches on 
modern society that his little book becomes 
particularly useful. Almost all the major 
variables are dealt with, there is a sound dis- 
cussion of class consciousness and social 
mobility, but there is, to European eyes at 
least, some neglect of the relations of social 
stratification to politics, conflict, and inter- 
national relations. The bibliography is short 
and of itself an inadequate guide, but the book 
also contains excellent notes and references to 
each chapter. All in all, this clear and modest 
text should be widely useful to adult education 
and early undergraduate training. 

D. G. M. 


Over Seventy. National Council of Social 
Service, 1954. Pp. 104. 5s. 


Tu1s Hammersmith investigation confirms the 
findings of similar inquiries elsewhere into the 
legend of the weakening of family ties and of 
modern children’s disregard for their aged 


parents. There is no evidence of either. But 
the links with the neighbourhood are weak. 
87 of the 100 old people visited had no club 
membership; 43 had not even heard of the 
vigorous Old People’s Welfare Association and 
44 had no interest in ordinary forms of recrea- 
tion, not even the cinema or the park. In 
short the most obvious need of the over- 
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seventies is for help and stimulus to break out 
of the inertia into which they can so easily 
decline. There is a factual statement of income 
and expenditure for each individual case, very 
thoroughly worked out but leading in a quite 
un-Baconian manner to practically no con- 
clusion at all. 
ire 8 


500 Borstal Boys. 
1954. 21s. 


Tuis is a good, careful and self-critical follow- 
up study of Borstal trainees, the first of its 
kind in this country. It confirms the main 
findings of the celebrated Glueck researches in 
U.S.A., namely that the most reliable guide 
to the institutional and post-release conduct of 
the trainee is the evidence of work habits and 
general conduct (including previous convic- 
tions) compiled in the pre-Borstal and training 
periods respectively. But probably, as Mr. 
Rose points out, this merely indicates the areas 
in which reliable evidence is available in this 
necessarily second-hand kind of study. The 
Gluecks personally verified the post-reforma- 
tory careers of their subjects—with devastating 
results, turning an 80 per cent “‘ success ”’ ratio 
into an 80 per cent “ failure ’’ ratio (a feat not 
repeated in this study)—but they worked on 
the records for the earlier stages. And police 
and reformatory records are usually devoid of 
all but the most cursory indications of early 
family relationships. But where the Gluecks, 
or British investigators like Bowlby, have had 
access to detailed family data, they have found 
these to be of first-class prognostic importance. 

The writer’s main conclusion is that statisti- 
cal follow-up studies of a random group have 
had their day and must henceforth be com- 
bined with psychological classification and 
analysis if they are to provide results of 
theoretical and practical value. He goes on 
to say what he means by psychological analysis. 
He means an attempt, like that made by Stott, 
“to list the individual motives and reactions 
observed in terms which are close enough to 
everyday phraseology to be understood but 
which nevertheless represent real syndromes ’’. 

A brief mention is made (p. 115) of the im- 
portance of the “‘ delinquent sub-culture ”’ in 
producing hardened criminals who are psycho- 
logically mature and well adjusted to their own 
social group, but whose group standards run 
counter to those of the wider society. This is 
not followed up, perhaps because sociology is 
even more deficient than psychology in terms 
drawn from everyday language but which 
nevertheless represent real syndromes. 

J. M. 


A. G. Rose. Blackwell, 
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Conservative Judaism : An American Religious 
Movement. Marshall Sklare. Free Press, 
Glencoe, 1955. Pp. 298. $4.50. 

CONSERVATIVE Judaism originated in America 

at the beginning of this century. It stands 

between Orthodox Judaism, which accepts in 
entirety the precepts of the Talmud and the 
practices of East European Jewry, and Reform 

Judaism, which adopts an ethical and evolu- 

tionary approach to religion similar to that of 

the most liberal Protestant sects. 
Conservative Judaism caters largely for 
second-generation upwardly mobile Jews who 
are seeking less for a faith than for some kind 
of communal organization akin to that of the 

Gentiles around them. In accordance with 

their desires the traditional form of worship has 

been revised and new functions have been 
allotted to the synagogue and the rabbi. Dr. 

Sklare analyses the difficulties that face the 

Conservative rabbis who are torn between their 

own need for religious and ideological consist- 

- ency and the manifest wish of their congrega- 

tions for a decorous and respectable faith which 

will, with the minimum of physical and 
emotional discomfort, maintain ethnic solidar- 
ity and serve as the justification for communal 
activities. Conservative Judaism will interest 
not only students of the sociology of the Jews 
but also those concerned with the sociology of 
religion or the general problem of the accultura- 
tion and adjustment of immigrants. 

A. T 


The Language of Dynamic Psychology. Joseph 
W. Wulfeck and Edward M. Bennett. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1954. Pp. 
Sar. 306. 


THE preface states the purpose of this book in 
these words: ‘“ Advertising people seeking 
answers to questions of motivation in the 
writing of psychologists, sociologists, psychia- 
trists and others, run across all sorts of unusual 
words. This book contains the definitions of 
many of these words.” 

Some 500 words are defined with reasonable 
accuracy and clarity, and one can see there is 
a place for a book of this kind. It is also 
suggested that the book might be “ read much 
like an introductory text-book’’. For this 
purpose, as well as to assist the understanding 
of the definitions, short comments are given on 
most words. One can see what the authors 
mean, but “text-book” is too ambitious, 


BOOK REVIEWS 


particularly when, as sometimes happens, the 
copy-writer gets the upper hand of the lexico- 
grapher—such, for instance, as the comments 
on ambivalence: ‘‘A child both loves and 
hates his parents. A man both loves and hates 
his wife. Everyone takes turns liking and dis- 
liking everything around him. He likes his 
automobile when it jumps away at the light, 
and curses it when it stalls. Life is full of 
mixed emotions.” 
W. H. &..m. 


Cells and Societies. J. T. Bonner. Oxford 

University Press, 1955. Pp. 240. 25s. 
THE divorce between the social and biological 
sciences has been quite effective ever since, at 
least, the first World War. Perhaps indeed 
divorce is not the right word: rather was the 
Marriage never consummated and at the last 
finally dissolved, despite all efforts, by a decree 
of nullity. Whether in fact there will ever 
be a fruitful union—and one may still hope for 
it—it would yet be a pity if social scientists 
and biologists failed to learn from such 
analogies as their subjects do in fact possess. 
On the whole, writers on animal societies have 
had no theory of social structure, while socio- 
logists or anthropologists have had minimal 
biological equipment. In this enjoyable little 
book Mr. Bonner came far nearer than is usual 
to considerations not merely of animal demo- 
graphy, sexual and parental relations, etc., but 
to an account of social structure. 

He begins with an account of the social life 
of some of the higher mammals, howling - 
monkeys, seals, red deer, etc., and proceeds 
from them to the social insects down to the 
unicellular world. In this first half of the 
book he gives a great deal of information about 
animal communication, and social and eco- 
nomic organization. This is not just interesting 
in itself, but does suggest, very forcibly, some 
new lights on the leading themes of social 
structure. The second half of his book, which 
deals more directly with physiological prob- 
lems, is of less interest to the sociologist and 
anthropologist, though it is conducted with 
urbanity and charm. The first twelve and the 
last chapters, however, can be recommended 
with enthusiasm to all social scientists who 
are willing to study the general problems of all 
societies, and not merely those of homo sapiens. 

R. G. B. 














The Morton Commission: A Social 
and Historical Commentary’ 


O. R. McGREGOR 








Report [1] of the recent Royal Commission on Marriage and Divorce. 

Its purpose is to provide a historical commentary on divorce in 
England [2] and, in that setting, an assessment of the work and significance 
of the Morton Commission. 


[ee ARTICLE does not attempt a detailed examination of the 


I 


By the middle of the twelfth century the previously uncertain beliefs 
and jurisdiction of the Roman Church had hardened into settled doctrine. 
From then until the Reformation the law of marriage was embodied in the 
law of the Church, the canon law, administered by the Church in its own 
Courts Christian. The civil law in England and Scotland had neither doctrine 
concerning nor jurisdiction over marriage and divorce. The law enforced by 
the Church derived its principles from the prevailing Christian fear of the 
pleasures of copulation. The medieval Church thought of copulation in much 
the same way as Victorian temperance reformers thought of drink; and 
accordingly followed St. Paul’s advice to the Corinthians, recommending 
marriage as the only means by which the concupiscent generality of men 
and women might escape the sinful consequences of their incontinence. 
Consequently the Church held marriage to be a formidable barrier to the 
attainment of spiritual purity because it exposed husbands and wives to the 
risks of sexual pleasure. The law of the Church therefore imposed celibacy 
on the clergy, encouraged the establishment of celibate communities, and 
extolled the virtues of virginity. Only an inferior sort of sanctity was possible 
for married people. “I praise marriage,” St. Jerome had said, “ because 
it produces virgins for me.” Copulation within marriage, provided it was 
limited to the occasions necessary for procreation and conducted without 
anticipated or actual enjoyment, was permissible, though none could hope 


1 The substance of this paper was read at a meeting of the British Sociological Association. 
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to escape some measure of defilement. Without the sacramental protection 
of marriage, copulation was translated into the deadly sins of fornication and 
adultery. From this attitude, and the consequential necessity to abolish all 
barriers in the way of marriage for those incapable of lifelong sexual abstin- 
ence lest worse befell them, sprang the evils and confusions of clandestine 
marriages. 

If the Church made the form of the contract so elastic that, in the extreme 
case, an existing marriage could be both valid and unprovable, it also made 
the terms so rigid that no validly contracted Christian marriage could be 
dissolved. A consummated marriage had the immutable character of divine 
law and was held, by God’s own ordinance, absolutely indissoluble. A mar- 
riage law that asserted both the validity and indissolubility of clandestine 
marriages was a practical absurdity which could be sustained only by exercising 
the full range of canonical casuistry. The resulting doctrine of nullity was 
the tribute exacted from medieval theology by the realities of the world it 
attempted to control. : 

The medieval Church had abolished divorce a vinculo matrimonii (a 
divorce which dissolved the bond of marriage and gave one or both of the 
parties the right to marry another) by insisting on the sacramental nature of 
marriage. Ifa spouse were guilty of adultery, cruelty, or heresy and apostasy 
the ecclesiastical court would only pass sentence of divorce @ mensa et thoro (a 
divorce from bed and board) which had the effect of a modern judicial separa- 
tion. The harsh realities of this theory were never pushed so far in practice 
as to bring the will of God into implacable conflict with the waywardness of 
the medieval laity. By a series of elegant if ingenuous sophistries Church 
law maintained the indissolubility of marriage and yet gave the practical 
consequences of a wide freedom of divorce. Only a valid marriage was 
indissoluble. If it could be shown that an impediment to the validity of a 
marriage had existed at the time it was contracted, then that marriage was 
held never to have existed even though it had lasted de facto for thirty years 
and produced a quiverful of children. The impediments to the formation of 
a valid marriage were extensive and sophisticated. Marriages between persons 
within the fourth degree of consanguinity were forbidden after the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. Nor was blood relationship the only impediment. 
The Church held that copulation made man and woman one flesh and, with 
inexorable logic, established the rule that such connection created a relation- 
ship of affinity. The blood kinswomen of a man’s mistresses were connected 
with him by way of affinity to the fourth degree. Affinities so acquired were 
impediments to marriage as dire as blood relationships. As sexual union 
created one flesh so also, the Church insisted, baptism created a new birth 
and with it, through the relations of godparents, spiritual affinities which 
also impeded the validity of marriage. The table of consanguinity together 
with the carnal and spiritual affinities turned the law of marriage into “a 
maze of flighty fancies and misapplied logic ’”’ [3] so tortuous that, in England, 
“spouses who had quarrelled began to investigate their pedigrees and were 
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unlucky if they could discover no impedimentum dirimens’”’.[4] The inevit- 
able complications of this system for the legitimacy of children were met 
under English common law by the invention of a doctrine of possessory 
marriage under which men and women could, and frequently did, marry twice 
and had two legitimate families. In a small country like Scotland, the upper 
classes could scarcely contract a marriage outside the intricate web of the 
canon lawyers’ tables of consanguinity and affinity. 

When the Roman Church extirpated some of the scandalous and profitable 
abuses of its canon law of marriage by the provisions against pre-contract of 
the Council of Trent, the papal authority in Britain had been broken. With 
the Reformation divorce takes a new aspect. Most reformers rejected outright 
the doctrines of the medieval church. They regarded marriage as a civil 
contract to be regulated by the state. They rejected both the safety-valve 
and sacramental conceptions and re-established marriage as desirable and 
normal for all human beings, including the clergy. They argued that marriage 
was dissoluble, though differing widely as to the grounds on which divorces 
should be allowed. Protestant attitudes were elegantly summarized by 
Henry Smith in his Preparative to Marriage, published in 1591. 


Divorcement, which is the rod of marriage, and divideth them which were of 
one flesh, as if the bodie and soul were parted asunder, but because all performe 
not wedlock vowes therefore He which appointed marriage hath appointed divorce- 
ment as it were, taking our privilege from us when we abuse it. As God hath 
ordained remedies for every disease, so He hath ordained a remedie for the disease 
of marriage. The disease of marriage is adulterie, and the medicine therefore is 
divorcement . . . thus, He which made marriage did not make it inseparable, for 
then marriage would be a servitude.[5] 


Such views were immediately accepted in Scotland. From 1557 the 
Commissary Court which took over the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts 
of the Roman Church, gave absolute divorce for adultery and malicious 
desertion for four years. By 1573 these had become, and have since remained, 
grounds for divorce in Scotland. For Scots Protestants, they have been 
justified for nearly four hundred years alike by scriptural warrant and public 
policy. The extravagant medieval doctrine of nullity disappeared from 
Scotland with the Reformation though the pre-contract survived. The law 
of Scotland continued to recognize the three types of marriage: sanctioned by 
the old canon law. Until the twentieth century a valid marriage could be 
contracted in facie ecclesiae or according to the forms for civil marriage, or 
per verba de praesenti, or per verba de future subsequente copula. In Scotland 
the reception of the Reformation was swift, its consequences for marriage and 
divorce were clear and certain. The reformed Church in Scotland was peculiar 
because it early achieved a clarity of thought and certainty of doctrine about 
divorce which have always eluded its sister Church of England. But Scotland, 
as Lord Campbell once remarked to an English audience, “ is a small country 
of peculiar habits and very religious notions and what will serve there will 
not do here.” 
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The effects of the Reformation on attitudes towards and the law relat- 
ing to marriage and divorce in England are obscure and confusing. In the 
century before the Civil War there was great perplexity as to the principles 
which ought to be enforced and the laws actually in force. The evils of the 
canon law of marriage, and the necessity for the introduction of new principles 
of divorce were widely recognized.[6] Statutes were passed in the reigns of 
Henry VIII and Edward VI delegating to Commissioners the duty of reform- 
ing all the laws of England relating to ecclesiastical matters. The resulting 
Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum of 1552, prepared largely by Peter Martyr, 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, under the eye of Archbishop 
Cranmer, contained a section entitled De Adulteriis et Divortiis. This pro- 
posed to grant divorce for adultery, desertion, cruelty, and deadly hostility, 
and to subject matrimonial offenders to the condign penalties of perpetual 
banishment or life imprisonment and expropriation of property. Divorce 
a mensa et thoro was to be abolished as contrary to Holy Scripture. The 
Reformatio Legum never became law in England. It was a victim of troubled 
times and the papist reaction under Mary. Its general theological outlook 
pleased neither Puritan nor moderate opinion, and the severity of its divorce 
code was repugnant to the laity. However, the preparation of the Reformatio 
Legum poses the question whether the section on divorce represented Church 
of England opinion in the decades following the Reformation. The answer 
is much disputed. To-day the dominant section of the Church of England, 
anxious to assert doctrinal continuity, insists that it has never deviated from 
the medieval doctrine of indissoluble marriage. In a document remarkable 
for its omissions and historical refinement the Church of England explained 
to the Morton Commission that the section on divorce of Reformatio Legum 
did not represent the settled mind of the Church. “ The code was the work 
of extremists, and largely of foreign protestant refugees... and their 
‘ fellow-travellers ’ or sympathizers, such as Cranmer and Hooper.”[7] On 
the other hand, no less an authority than Sir Lewis Dibdin, whilst certain 
that the Reformatio Legum “is merely a literary relic’, thought “ the opinion 
that adultery was on biblical grounds a valid reason for the complete dissolu- 
tion of marriage seems to have been widely . . . even generally, held by 
English divines in the latter half of the sixteenth century ”.[8] 

Protestant doctrines of divorce, widely accepted in England, were never 
legally recognized during the Reformation, though there is clear evidence [9] 
that the laity obtained divorce with the right of subsequent marriage in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. By the beginning of the next century, 
however, the Church of England publicly affirmed its belief in the absolute 
indissolubility of marriage relieved only by divorces a mensa et thoro granted 
for adultery, cruelty, and the like. By a curious irony the leading protestant 
country in Europe maintained the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical courts over 
marriage and divorce, the formless and uncertain marriage contract, and the 
rigorous theory of indissolubility prevalent in medieval times. The only 
effect of the Reformation on marriage in England was the abolition of the 
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very evasions, fictions and loopholes which had made the medieval system 
tolerable in practice.[10] 

After the Reformation the ecclesiastical courts would not give an absolute 
divorce and the civil courts had no jurisdiction. As the only authority in 
England competent to overrule Divine law was Parliament, those who wished 
to be divorced had to secure a Private Act for the purpose. The pressures 
for relief and the grounds on which it was accorded clearly emerge from the 
early instances. In 1697 the Earl of Macclesfield who had earlier failed to 
persuade the ecclesiastical court to grant him a divorce a mensa et thoro, 
successfully petitioned the House of Lords for a Private Act giving him an 
absolute divorce on the grounds 


that it would be a most unreasonable hardship upon him, that the standing law 
which is designed to do every man right, should, by the rigour of the letter, be to 
him the cause of the greatest wrong: and that for his wife’s fault he should be 
deprived of the common privilege of every freeman in the world, to have an heir 
of his own body to inherit what he possessed either of honour or of estate, or that 
his own brother should lose his claim to both, and have his birthright sacrificed to 
the Lady Macclesfield’s irregular life.[11] 


In 1700 the Duke of Norfolk, likewise unsuccessful in securing a divorce 
a mensa et thoro in the ecclesiastical court, obtained “ An Act to dissolve the 
Duke of Norfolk’s marriage with the Lady Mary Mordant and to enable him 
to marry again”. The Act alleged the Duchess’s adultery and continued 


Forasmuch as the said Henry, Duke of Norfolk, hath no issue nor can have any 
probable expectation of posterity to succeed him in his honours, dignities, and 
estates, unless the said marriage be declared void by authority of Parliament ; 
and the said Duke be enabled to marry any other woman .. . the King’s and 
Queen’s excellent Majesties, having taken the premises into their Royal consideration, 
for divers weighty reasons are pleased that it be enacted . . .[11] 


These Acts were passed to safeguard the inheritance of property and family 
succession endangered by a wife’s adultery. They established a precedent 
followed until 1857. There were five such Acts before 1715; they averaged 
one a year between 1715 and 1775, and three a year thereafter. In 1798 these 
judicial proceedings by legislative process were standardized by standing 
orders of the House of Lords which required, inter alia, that all applications 
for divorce in the House of Lords should be supported by a sentence of divorce 
a mensa et thoro from the ecclesiastical court,[12] and by a verdict of damages 
for criminal conversation secured against the wife’s seducer in the common 
law courts. During the first half of the nineteenth century a Divorce Bill 
could be obtained as a matter of right by an innocent husband against a wife 
guilty of adultery.[13] 

After the Restoration the consequences of the medieval doctrine of 
indissoluble marriage were mitigated in England by resort to the procedure 
of Private Act of Parliament, as they had been evaded before the Reformation 
by the sophistical doctrine of nullity, No Bishop in the House of Lords 
objected to Private Act divorces on Christian grounds between the beginning 
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of the eighteenth and the second quarter of the nineteenth centuries ;[14] and 
the Church never refused to remarry in these cases.[15] But some of the 
abuses of the canon law of marriage did not survive. The ease with which 
marriages could be contracted, and the subsequent difficulty of dissolving 
them, created a situation which scandalized even eighteenth-century opinion. 
The evils of Fleet marriages and other consequences of clandestinity [16] 
necessitated the revision of the whole marriage law [17] carried through Parlia- 
ment by the Lord Chancellor in 1753. Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act, ‘‘ An 
Act for the better preventing Clandestine Marriages”, provided that no 
marriage in England was to be valid unless celebrated according to the Anglican 
Liturgy by an ordained priest in a parish church or public chapel of the 
Established Church. No ceremony could be performed, save by expensive 
license from the Archbishop, unless banns had previously been called for 
three successive Sundays. It enacted that a marriage register book be kept 
in every church, in which a record of every marriage be entered and confirmed 
by the signatures of the contracting parties and witnesses, and provided severe 
penalties for neglect of these provisions. This Act established two principles 
of great importance. Marriage became for the first time a public and certain 
contract ; and the right to determine what constituted a valid marriage was 
removed from the Church and assumed by the state. Special arrangements 
were made only for Jews and Quakers. Other nonconformists were left with 
considerable grievances by their forced submission to an Anglican ceremony 
which, if observed, disturbed their consciences and, if ignored, the settlement 
of their property. These were not remedied until 1836 when a further Marriage 
Act licensed nonconformist places of worship for marriages. It also drew 
out the logical consequences of Lord Hardwicke’s Act by establishing a wholly 
civil procedure for contracting marriage. Thus, by 1836, the marriage laws 
of England had been reformed and citizens provided with a voluntary choice 
of a religious or civil marriage ceremony. 


II 


In 1845, the self-reliant attempt of a labourer, Thomas Hall, to shoulder 
his parental responsibilities and to shield his many children from the worst 
consequences of maternal deprivation, brought him to Warwickshire Assizes 
on a charge of bigamy. The stark conflict between his legal and familial 
obligations was underlined in the famous judgment of Mr. Justice Maule. 


Prisoner at the bar, you have been convicted before me of what the law regards 
as a very grave and serious offence: that of going through the marriage ceremony 
a second time while your wife was still alive. You plead in mitigation of your 
conduct that she was given to dissipation and drunkenness, that she proved herself 
a curse to your household while she remained mistress of it, and that she had latterly 
deserted you; but I am not permitted to recognize any such plea. You had entered 
into a solemn engagement to take her for better, for worse, and if you got infinitely 
more of the latter, as you appear to have done, it was your duty patiently to submit. 
You say you took another person to become your wife because you were left with 
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several young children who required the care and protection of someone who might 
act as a substitute for the parent who had deserted them ; but the law makes no 
allowance for bigamists with large families. Had you taken the other female to 
live with you as your concubine you would never have been interfered with by the 
law. But your crime consists in having—to use your own language—preferred to 
make an honest woman of her. Another of your irrational excuses is that your 
wife had committed adultery, and so you thought you were relieved from treating 
her with any further consideration ; but you were mistaken. The law in its wisdom 
points out a means by which you might rid yourself from further association with 
a woman who had dishonoured you; but you did not think proper to adopt it. 
I will tell you what that process is. You ought first to have brought an action 
against your wife’s seducer if you could have discovered him ; that might have cost 
you money, and you say you are a poor working man, but that is not the fault 
of the law. You would then be obliged to prove by evidence your wife’s criminality 
in a Court of Justice, and thus obtain a verdict with damages against the defendant, 
who was not unlikely to turn out a pauper. But so jealous is the law (which you 
ought to be aware is the perfection of reason) of the sanctity of the marriage tie, 
that in accomplishing all this you would only have fulfilled the lighter portion of 
your duty. You must then have gone, with your verdict in your hand, and petitioned 
the House of Lords for a divorce. It would cost you perhaps five or six hundred 
pounds, and you do not seem to be worth as many pence. But it is the boast of 
the law that it is impartial, and makes no difference between the rich and the poor. 
The wealthiest man in the kingdom would have had to pay no less than that sum 
for the same luxury ; so that you would have no reason to complain. You would, 
of course, have to prove your case over again, and at the end of a year, or possibly 
two, you might obtain a divorce which would enable you legally to do what you 
have thought proper to do without it. You have thus wilfully rejected the boon 
the legislature offered you, and it is my duty to pass upon you such sentence as I 
think your offence deserves, and that sentence is, that you be imprisoned for one 
day ;. . . and the result is that you will be immediately discharged.[18] 


This Benthamite irony crystallized early-Victorian dissatisfactions with the 
inherited system of divorce by reducing it to untenable hypocrisy, and forced 
politicians to face embarrassing questions which they pushed on to a Royal 
Commission, under the Chairmanship of Lord Campbell, in 1850. 

The Commissioners. surveyed the consequences of the Reformation, and 
reported on the Private Act procedure against the background of half a cen- 
tury’s demand for the reform and cheapening of law and the persistent attack 
by middle-class people on the privileges of aristocracy. They estimated “ that 
the total cost, under the most favourable circumstances, of obtaining a divorce 
a vinculo matrimonii can hardly be less than £700 or £800; and when the 
matter is much litigated, it would probably reach some thousands. In Scot- 
land, the average cost of rescinding a marriage is said to be £30 and that when 
there is no opposition, £20 will suffice. In Scotland, also, it is not a privilege 
for the rich, but a right for all .. .”[19] The necessary inference was 
inescapable. Divorce by Private Act had either to be abolished or the facility 
cheapened and generalized. 

The Commission’s recommendations were largely enacted in 1857 by the 
Matrimonial Causes Act which established the basis of present law and pro- 
cedure. The main object of this Act was to create a new Court for Divorce 
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and Matrimonial Causes to which was transferred all jurisdiction at that time 
exercised in matrimonial matters by the Ecclesiastical Courts in England. 
The purpose of the Act was to alter procedure not to create new grounds for 
divorce. It abolished divorces a mensa et thoro and substituted decrees for 
judicial separation. The grounds for such actions in the Ecclesiastical Courts 
had been the adultery or cruelty of either spouse; to these the Act added 
desertion without cause for two years or upwards. The Court was given 
power to pronounce a decree of divorce a vinculo matrimonii for the same 
causes as had merited relief by Private Act. In a husband’s petition, simple 
adultery sufficed; a wife was required to prove not only adultery but the 
additional aggravation of desertion, cruelty, incest, rape, sodomy or bestiality. 
Connivance, collusion, or condonation were to be absolute bars to a petition 
for divorce. Actions against a wife’s seducer for criminal conversation were 
abolished ; in their place a husband could claim damages in the Divorce Court 
against a co-respondent. The Act further provided that the Court could sit 
outside London and should have power to enable persons to sue in forma 
pauperis. The former provision was never acted on, the latter remained 
ineffective. 

The main and only important purpose of the Act of 1857 was to make the 
civil system of divorce established by the House of Lords in 1697, more widely 
available. It altered the procedure for obtaining divorce, but introduced 
no new principles. This was repeatedly emphasized during the debates on 
the Bill in both Houses. The Attorney General, Sir Richard Bethell, later 
Lord Westbury, moved the second reading in these terms : 

The Bill had excited great anxiety and even alarm in the country at large. It 
had been said by some, and believed by others, that the Bill was an attempt to intro- 
duce new laws and new principles . . . The Bill only involved long-existing rules 
and long-established principles, and it was intended to give only a local habitation 
to doctrines that had been long recognized as part of the law of the land, and for 
a century and a half administered in a judicial manner, although through the medium 
of a legislative assembly. Its object was to remove the inconvenience of that 
practice, but in all other respects the law of England upon the subject of divorce 


would remain what it was now.[20] 

This simple but significant point is stressed because this Act has been per- 
sistently misrepresented. Lord Justice Denning, for example, recently 
discussing the importance of religion in family life, wrote, ‘‘ the principle of 
indissolubility was the binding force which cemented it. During the last 
ninety-six years the State has abandoned the principle.”[21] The only 
principle abandoned in 1857 was the propriety of giving legal remedies for 
matrimonial difficulties to the aristocracy and withholding them from the 
middle class. 

During the remainder of the century, the operation of the Act of 1857 
was criticized on two main grounds. First, that by making divorce easier 
for men than for women, it sanctioned two standards of morality. Secondly, 
that the cost of the cheaper procedure in the Divorce Court remained high 
enough to deny legal remedies to working people. 
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The Commissioners in 1850 recommended that the law should continue 
to regard a wife’s adultery as a more serious offence than a husband’s. They 
quoted as a “just observation ”’ Dr. Johnson’s view that “the difference 
between the adultery of the husband and the adultery of the wife (socially 
speaking) is boundless”’, and asserted in their Report the rule of conduct 
succinctly summarized by Lord Tennyson in Idylls of the King. 


I hold that man the worst of public foes 

Who either for his own or children’s sake 

To save his blood from scandal, lets the wife 
Whom he knows false, abide and rule the house. 


Lord Lyndhurst’s attempt,[22] in the discussions on the Bill in the House of 
Lords, to secure equality of treatment for women was answered by the Lord 
Chancellor who stated the grounds for inequality then generally accepted in 
England as socially necessary. 


A wife might, without any loss of caste, and possibly with reference to the 
interests of her children, or even of her husband, condone an act of adultery on 
the part of the husband; but a husband could not condone a similar act on the 
part of a wife. No one would venture to suggest that a husband could possibly 
do so, and for this, among other reasons . . . that the adultery of the wife might 
be the means of palming spurious offspring upon the husband, while the adultery 
of the husband could have no such effect with regard to the wife.[23] 


The Lord Chancellor did not explain why three hundred years’ experience of 
legal equality between men and women in Scotland in matters of divorce had 
not there resulted in the dire consequences with which its adoption would 
have threatened England. But two generations later, when women had begun 
to claim equality of rights, and birth control had become a growing habit 
amongst the affluent, such arguments appeared irrelevant and even dangerous 
to morality. The new attitudes deriving from changing social habits were 
thus described by Mrs. Fawcett, the leader of the constitutional section of the 
organized women’s movement. 


The cause (of divorce) most generally and properly recognized is that of unfaith- 
fulness to the marriage vow, and I hold it to be highly injurious to the moral sense 
of men and a real degradation to them, to put them on a lower plane than women 
as regards marital fidelity. As the law of England now stands it sets up two stan- 
dards, a fairly high one for women, a lower one for men . . . I urge most strongly 
that the difference between the sexes which now exists in divorce law should be 
put anend to. If this be not done, I foresee a special danger in the circumstances 
in which we now stand. There is a great social and political movement going on 
making for equality between the sexes. It is visible to every one, whether he 
sympathizes with it or not. Ina very large number of matters it begins to be thought 
that what is good enough for men is good enough for women, and vice versa. If 
in matters of morality you do not level up, you will almost certainly level down 
.. . Ifthe law were equalized as between men and women in the matter of divorce, 
it would tell in the direction of levelling up.[24] 


Lord Redesdale was the only member of the Commission of 1850 who 
dissented from the recommendations of the Report. He held that Christianity 
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imposed indissoluble marriage on its adherents and, logically, proposed the 
abolition of the Private Act procedure. He pointed to a necessary consequence 
of the establishment of the Divorce Court proposed by his colleagues. 


These Divorces will thus be opened to another and numerous class, but a still 
more numerous class will be equally excluded as at present. Once create an appetite 
for such licence by the proposed change, and the demand to be permitted to satisfy 
it will become irresistible. The cry for cheap law has of late been universally 
attended to . . . and must ultimately lead to extreme facility in obtaining such 
Divorces.[25] 


Lord Redesdale’s prediction was borne out by the Report of the County Courts 
Committee in 1909 which examined the jurisdiction of County Courts. It 
showed that poor people had access to local courts in practically all the emer- 
gencies of their lives, except in the case of divorce. In the early twentieth 
century, the Committee pointed out, the situation was analogous to that 
existing before 1858. There was one law for those who could afford to bring 
a suit for divorce in London and another for those who could not, and the 
latter were the large majority of the population. ‘‘ Without doubt ’’, the 
Committee concluded, ‘ there is a practical denial of justice in this matter to 
numbers of people . . . who belong to ranks in life in which the relief to be 
obtained under the Divorce Acts is probably more necessary than in ranks 
above them.’’ As the Divorce Court in London was beyond the reach of 
working people, attempts had to be made to meet their matrimonial difficulties 
in other ways. 

In the early 1870s there was much anxiety about the prevalence of crimes 
of violence in working-class districts, especially in the case of men against 
their wives. Evidence accumulated, and was reinforced by lurid newspaper 
reporting, to show that the law was ineffective to protect women from brutal 
husbands. One of the worst areas was Liverpool whose “ Kicking District ”’ 
in 1874 supplied the magistrates with some 3,000 charges of crimes of violence 
and the coroners with 160 verdicts of ‘‘ Found Dead ”.[26] A commission 
of eminent lawyers reported on the state of the law relating to brutal assaults 
in 1875. The majority favoured flogging offenders as a solution. Some 
laymen, however, rejected this simple lawyers’ remedy, fearing lest the 
rod applied in prison would merely be stored in pickle for the wife at home. 
Frances Power Cobbe’s pamphlet of 1878, Wife Torture, proposed that the only 
thing effective was to give an assaulted wife the power of separating herself 
and her children from her husband. 


Of course in the upper ranks, where people. could afford to pay for a suit in the 
Divorce Court, the law had for some years opened to the assaulted wife this door 
of escape. But among the working classes, where the assaults were tenfold as 
numerous and twenty tiies more cruel, no legal means whatever existed of escaping 
from the husband returning after punishment to beat and torture his wife again. 
I thought the thing to be desired was the extension of the privilege of rich women 
to their poorer sisters, to be effected by an Act of Parliament which should give 
a wife. . . the power to obtain a Separation Order under Summary Jurisdiction.[27] 
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Miss Cobbe’s campaign influenced the drafting of Lord Penzance’s Matrimonial 
Causes Act, 1878. This gave Magistrates’ Courts power to grant a separation 
order with maintenance to a wife whose husband had been convicted of 
aggravated assault upon her, and gave her the custody of any children of the 
marriage under ten years of age.[28] A series of Acts [29] followed under 
which the powers of magistrates to grant maintenance and separation orders 
were extended and consolidated. Their facilities were immediately and 
extensively used. In the ten years between 1897 and 1906, magistrates’ 
courts granted over 87,000 separation and maintenance orders. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, there were thus two systems 
of legal remedy for matrimonial difficulties in England. The affluent used 
the centralized Divorce Court and, through it, annually obtained some 600 
divorces and 80 judicial separations. The poor, denied the convenience of 
divorce, went to the magistrates’ courts and there obtained some 8,000 separa- 
tion orders every year. An increasingly organized and articulate working 
class was no more prepared to accept this particular form of inequality between 
income groups than the women’s movement was willing to tolerate the double 
standard of morality. These and other [30] dissatisfactions forced the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission in 1909. Its terms of reference were 
to inquire into the present state of the law and the administration thereof in divorce 
and matrimonial causes and applications for separation orders, especially with 
regard to the position of the poorer classes in relation thereto, . . . and to report 


whether any and what amendments should be made in such law, or the administration 
thereof... 


The Chairman of the Commission, Lord Gorell, had been President of the 
Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division of the High Court and one of the 
most active and effective proponents of reform. The members were dis- 
tinguished and commanded a wide range of experience and outlook. They 
included Cosmo Lang, then Archbishop of York and later of Canterbury ; 
J. A. Spender, the journalist and historian; Sir William Anson, for nearly 
forty years Warden of All Souls and a lawyer whose political career was char- 
acterized by opposition. to all major change ; Thomas Burt who had repre- 
sented the Northumberland miners in Parliament for nearly fifty years ; and 
Mrs. Tennant who, as May Abraham, had helped to extend the work of the 
Women Inspectorate of Factories. 

Their Report [31] is a model of relevance, clarity and the thorough analysis 
of evidence, and is the last in the great Victorian tradition of investigating 
Commissions. Within three years this Commission produced four large 
volumes of evidence which are still essential reading, and a Report of remark- 
able clarity and intellectual distinction. It defined the questions at issue, 
sifted and secured evidence relevant to them, clarified opposing points of 
view, and made straightforward recommendations. 

The Majority Report met the two main criticisms of the operation of the 
1857 Act by proposing that the law should be amended so as to secure the 
equal treatment of men and women in regard to the grounds on which divorce 
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could be obtained ; and recommending a simplification and decentralization 
of procedure by which local courts could exercise the divorce jurisdiction of 
the High Court, so that none should be excluded from legal relief by poverty. 
The Majority also recommended an extension of the grounds of divorce. After 
an exhaustive examination of Christian principles concerning the dissolubility 
of marriage, they found that opinions were maintained in favour of each of 
the following principles : 


That all marriages are indissoluble. 

That Christian marriages are indissoluble. 

That marriage is indissoluble on the ground of adultery only. 

That marriage is dissoluble on the grounds of (1) adultery, (2) desertion. 

That marriage is dissoluble on other serious grounds based upon the necessities 
of human life.[32] 


In face of such conflict between the opinions of “ persons equally learned, 
equally able, equally pious and honest, equally disinterested and humane, 
and equally public spirited ’’[32] the Majority Report was unable to 


find any general consensus of Christian opinion which would exclude any of the 
questions stated above from being freely considered. In view of the conflict of 
opinion which has existed in all ages and in all branches of the Christian Church 

. and the fact that the State must deal with all its citizens, whether Christian, 
nominally Christian, or non-Christian, our conclusion is that we must proceed to 
recommend the Legislature to act upon an unfettered consideration of what is best 
for the interest of the State, society, and morality, and for that of parties to suits 
and their families.[33] 


The Majority accordingly rejected as unrealistic the previously accepted view 
that adultery was the only matrimonial offence which merited the legal des- 
truction of a marriage because they were alarmed by evidence showing separa- 
tion to be a socially unsatisfactory remedy in cases where married life had become 
intolerable. They therefore recommended that desertion for more than three 
years, cruelty, incurable insanity, incurable drunkenness, and imprisonment 
under commuted death sentence should constitute matrimonial offences and 
be additional grounds for divorce.[34] The Report [35] did not abandon the 
legal principle of the matrimonial offence, it merely applied it to a wider range 
of behaviour. The recommendations are thus to be regarded as the extension 
of an old principle rather than the establishment of a new. 

None of the Report’s recommendations was hastily enacted. The 
Matrimonial Causes Act, 1923, placed men and women on an equal footing 
by empowering a wife to obtain a divorce on the ground of her husband’s 
simple adultery.[36] Thus Lord Lyndhurst’s original proposal waited sixty- 
six years before reaching the statute book. In 1937, the ingenuity and skill 
of Mr. (now Sir Alan) Herbert,[37] assisted by Mr. Rupert de la Bére, per- 
suaded Parliament to pass a Matrimonial Causes Act whose object was 
explained in its preamble. 

Whereas it is expedient for the true support of marriage, the protection of 
children, the removal of hardship, the reduction of illicit unions and unseemly 
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litigation . . . and the restoration of due respect for the law, that the Acts relating 
to marriage and divorce be amended. 


After a quarter of a century’s delay, this Act [38] achieved the substance 
of the Gorell Commission’s recommendation that adultery ought not to be the 
only legally recognized matrimonial offence, and gave the first extension of 
the grounds for divorce in England since the Reformation. 

The outstanding feature in the history of divorce since the Report of 1912 
has been reluctance to act on its proposals for facilitating poor people’s access 
to the Divorce Court. The most influential and, as it has turned out, short- 
sighted opponents of reform were the London practitioners in the Divorce 
Court who saw every suggestion for simplifying and decentralizing procedure 
as a threat to their lucrative monopoly. Until 1920 all divorce cases were 
heard in London.[39] It was then provided that poor persons’ and undefended 
cases could be heard at certain Assize towns. By 1936 nearly half the total 
of divorce petitions were heard at Assizes, often to the disgust of the judges 
of the King’s Bench. War-time pressures forced a modification of this 
capricious and unsatisfactory procedure. In 1943, by Order in Council, 
judges of the Divorce Division in London were sent on circuit and all classes 
of divorce cases began to be heard at a limited number of Assize towns. This 
change merely shifted the location of the congestion in divorce work which 
rapidly increased during and after the war. In 1946 a Committee On Pro- 
cedure in Matrimonial Causes was appointed under the chairmanship of Mr. 
(now Lord) Justice Denning. The Committee reported that “the existing 
assize system is a failure ” and recommended extensive changes in jurisdiction. 
It followed the Gorell Commission in stressing the importance of retaining 
the jurisdiction of the High Court in divorce. 


In our opinion the attitude of the community towards the status of marriage 

is much influenced by the way in which divorce is effected. If there is a careful 
and dignified proceeding such as obtains in the High Court for the undoing of a 
marriage, then quite unconsciously the people will have a more respectful view of 
the marriage tie and of the marriage status than they would if divorce were effected 
informally in an inferior court.[40] 
In order to keep divorce in the High Court, the Denning Committee recom- 
mended that judicial strength should be increased by appointing Commis- 
sioners, mainly from the ranks of County Court judges. This recommendation 
was accepted and Commissioners, with all the authority—and salaries—of 
High Court judges, now sit in London and thirty-eight provincial towns to 
hear divorce petitions. : 

Behind this piecemeal adjustment of the machinery of justice to social 
need were the pressures exerted by increasing numbers of poor suitors, assisted 
by tardy extensions of the system of legal aid for poor persons. None of our 
social services has a meaner or more squalid history. In no field of social 
life have democratic attitudes and habits been so difficult to establish. In 
matters of divorce, at least, the familiar comment of a Victorian judge, Mr. 
Justice Mathew, “‘ in this country justice is open to all—like the Ritz Hotel ”’, 
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remained true for many years after the Report of 1912. And matrimonial 
causes made up the overwhelming proportion of cases for the prosecution of 
which poor people needed financial help. In the years between the Kaiser’s 
and Hitler’s wars a succession of Committees reported. Their helpfulness and 
awareness of the need to be met may be judged by the view of the Com- 
mittee on Legal Aid for the Poor [41] which rejected, in 1928, the analogy 
between legal aid and Health Insurance because it “is manifestly in the 
interests of the State that its citizens should be healthy, not that they should 
be litigious ”’.[42] In this, as in so many other fields of social policy, war 
dissolved inherited stupidities, The citizen soldier’s morale became an active 
public concern and the speedy solution of his matrimonial difficulties a public 
duty. All three Services set up their own legal aid schemes and arranged 
litigation through local solicitors or under the Poor Persons’ Procedure. 
Most of these cases were petitions for divorce. Under war-time conditions 
the old Poor Persons’ Procedure was hopelessly inadequate if only because the 
means test applied would have excluded most service men. The work was 
handed over to the Law Society which established a Services Divorce Depart- 
ment financed by the Treasury. After this it was impossible to go back to 
the old system, and the Legal Aid and Legal Advice Act now provides a con- 
siderable measure of equality before the law. Thirty-seven years after the 
Report of 1912 the principle that poverty ought not to bar any citizen access 
to the Divorce Court is becoming a reality. 

The history of divorce in England establishes three conclusions. First, 
Christian beliefs concerning marriage and divorce, and the practices sanctioned 
by them, show no consistency. They have been confused and often contra- 
dictory. Secondly, the obsession of medieval Christianity with the sinfulness 
of sex persisted through later centuries and determined the character of the 
civil law of divorce. In England until 1937, adultery was the only type of 
matrimonial offence legally recognized as cutting at the root of the marriage 
relationship and warranting its dissolution. Third, changes in the legal 
procedure by which divorce might be obtained have been more important for 
the community as a whole than changes in the grounds on which divorce is 
permitted. The dominating change since the Act of 1857 is not the creation 
of new grounds for divorce by Herbert’s Act in 1937, but the innovations of 
the legal aid system of 1949, under which all citizens now have a means of 
access to the Divorce Court. 


III 


When the Campbell Commission was appointed, the families of the higher 
and lower social classes shared little in common save their high fertilities. 
They have travelled by different routes into the twentieth century towards 
similarities of aspiration and behaviour. Poverty and squalor are still the 
experience of a declining number of citizens, but most working-class families 
have become going concerns within the protective shelter of expanding social 
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services. The high productivities of modern industry, the partial reduction 
of morally indefensible economic inequalities, and the diffusion of political 
power and responsibility are to-day increasingly standardizing the lives and 
amenities of all social strata. The small family of consciously conceived 
children has become the common aim of most parents. At a time when 
middle-class people can no longer push their homemaking and domestic 
responsibilities on to cheap domestic servants, the fashionable psychiatry 
has announced the compensatory discovery that mothers are important for 
young children. Two world wars have demonstrated the impossibility of 
running an advanced economic system without the large-scale employment 
of women. Women still face a conflict between motherhood and work outside 
the home, but its setting and meaning has changed since the days when it 
was evidenced by infanticide, baby farming, and high infant and maternal 
mortalities. As a result of declining family size and increased expectation 
of life women now enter their “ reproductive grazing ground ’’[43] with 
more than half their adult lives to run. The differences in men’s and women’s 
biological functions, on which the early-Victorians erected and enforced con- 
ceptions of superiority and inferiority, are now commonly regarded as the 
complementary foundations of equal participation in social and family life. 
The authoritarian, paternally dominated family has gone the way of some 
other dictatorships, taking with it the double standard of morality.[44] 
Knowledge and enjoyment have replaced reticence and shame as the attitudes 
with which increasing numbers of men and women approach their sexual 
relationships. 

These are the directions in which the break-up of the middle-class mid- 
Victorian family code have led. Some [45] interpret these changes as elements 
in the establishment of a democratic family which emphasizes the claims of 
individuals at the expense, if necessary, of institutional rigidities. Others [46] 
interpret them as leading to the disintegration of the family and the corruption 
of morality. Indeed, threnodies on the family have become the small change 
of contemporary journalism, the recurring theme of ecclesiastical pronounce- 
ments, and the reiterated platitudes of judges, magistrates and social workers 
—the self-appointed clergy of our irreligious age. During the last decade, 
such moralists have presented divorce statistics as the iron index of domestic’ 
decay and the peremptory justification for a return to the family life and sexual 
behaviour of the Victorian past.[47] These post-war anxieties were sharpened 
in 1951 when Mrs. Eirene White moved [48] the second reading of her Bill to 
enable either a husband or a wife who had lived apart without prospect of 
reconciliation for seven years to obtain a divorce. Because her proposals 
were well received and would have destroyed the doctrine of the matrimonial 
offence, the Government offered a Royal Commission as a guid pro quo for the 
withdrawal of the Bill. 

The central issue confronting the Morton Commission was the retention 
or destruction of the matrimonial offence as the basis of divorce law at a time 


when all citizens have access to the Divorce Court and few regulate their 
N 
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marital behaviour in accordance with the theological and social presuppositions 
which underlies that doctrine. The evidence given before the Commission may 
be classified according to attitude on this main point. On the one hand, 
there were “ abolitionists” who wished to destroy the doctrine of the matri- 
monial offence; on the other, were “ institutionalists ’’ who insisted on its 
retention. 

The “ abolitionist ” case was urged on two main grounds. First, that 
divorce has become, in many cases, a nauseating farce the chicaneries of which 
have brought law and the administration of justice into public disrepute. 
Legally an innocent spouse has the option of petitioning for divorce because 
a guilty spouse has committed a matrimonial offence. In practice, it was 
alleged, spouses commit matrimonial offences in order to get divorced ; and 
there is a strong probability that many undefended divorces, which make up 
the large majority of all petitions, result from an agreement between the 
spouses. This view was put forcibly to the Commission by Professor L. C. B. 
Gower. 


. . . there is no doubt that many divorces are now granted where there are no 
true grounds, and that provided the parties are in agreement there is never the 
slightest difficulty in obtaining a dissolution. This state of affairs has two 
consequences : 

(x) It enables the party who is less anxious for a divorce . . . to extort unduly 
favourable financial arrangements. 

(2) It involves the parties . . . always in deceiving the court, it forces the 
lawyers to be unwilling participants in a travesty of justice and it brings the whole 
administration of the law into disrepute.[49] 


The only remedy, Professor Gower suggested, is to introduce divorce by consent 
and, in the absence of consent, divorce based on a period of separation. “ This 
would not, in fact, make divorce much easier than it is at present ; in the main 
it would merely allow the parties to do openly what they now do clandes- 
tinely.”[50]| Secondly, among the “ abolitionists”, were those concerned 
not with the damage alleged to the administration of justice but with the injury 
which, they argued, is being inflicted on the institution of marriage. The 
Women’s Co-Operative Guild,[51] for example, proposed the irretrievable 
breakdown of a marriage as a ground of dissolution. 


When considering desirable changes in the law on matrimonial causes the 
Women’s Co-Operative Guild considers that the good of the community is a first 
priority. The sanctity of marriage must be upheld but the law as it operates at 
the present time frequently brings marriage into disrepute. ... They are putting 
forward proposals which, in their opinion, will uphold the sanctity of marriage and 
will help to make people more conscious of their responsibilities as partners to 
a life-long contract. .. . Reasonable law, based upon human needs, is more likely 
to increase morality than to undermine it.[52] 


“ Institutionalists ”’ met the first abolitionist argument by an outright 
denial of the truth of Professor Gower’s and similar evidence. The repre- 
sentatives of the General Council of the Bar were clear and emphatic. 
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I am utterly unable to accept the suggestion that there is a high proportion 
of collusion in the presentation of cases. ... That is a very grave statement 
to make. ... Solicitors are officers of the court, their livelihood depends on 
their remaining with a practising certificate on the roll of solicitors, and I am quite 
unable to accept that they would lend themselves, as a body, in the proportion 
referred to, to present such a case.[53] 


The Report, with one dissentient, desires to retain the doctrine of the matri- 
monial offence as the basis for legislation without attempting to reconcile 
this stark conflict in the evidence by obtaining confirmatory information. 
Indeed, it seemed from the Commissioners’ attitude during their examination 
of Professor Gower, on the first day the Commission took evidence in public, 
that the issue had been pre-judged. The lawyers on the Commission were 
apparently determined that the legal procedure by which divorces are granted 
(which Lord Asquith once described as the sort of task which Caligula would 
have delegated to his horse) should emerge from their hearings as an exemplar 
of English justice. This distressing conclusion is reinforced by a revealing 
omission in the Commission’s examination of witnesses. Although Lord 
Morton invited the Bar Council’s representatives to rebut Professor Gower’s 
evidence, he failed to put it to the representatives of the Law Society who, as 
solicitors, were better placed than barristers to confirm or deny its truth.[54] 
The second main “ abolitionist ”’ argument was met from the “ institu- 
tionalist ” side by the insistence that the doctrine of the matrimonial offence 
is the legal bulwark which supports the sanctity of marriage and hence safe- 
guards the stability of the family. On this view the inherent sanctity of 
marriage is always to be reckoned against the wish of a couple to dissolve their 
union. In evidence to the Commission this belief was either derived from 
faith in and obedience to the laws of God, or from the conviction that, inde- 
pendent of any supernatural sanction, the good of society requires such a 
standard. All the protestant churches which gave evidence emphasized the 
happy coincidence of policies stemming from theological conviction and those 
dictated by the secular good of society. All declared their acceptance of the 
main principles of Herbert’s Act and reaffirmed the binding character of 
marriage qualified only by the right of divorce for an innocent spouse against 
whom a grave matrimonial offence has been committed. Thus, for many lay 
and ecclesiastical witnesses, the Herbert Act embodies the requirements both 
of Divine law and social stability.[55] The attitudes towards marriage and 
the family to-day which are implicit in such views were summarized in evidence 
by Mr. J. E. S. Simon. He noted that the purpose and hope of the Herbert 
Act was the strengthening of marriage and family life, and commented : 


We have now had sufficient experience to ascertain whether these beliefs and 
hopes were well-founded. We have learnt that they were false. It is a matter 
difficult of direct proof, but few, I imagine, would controvert, that marriage and 
the family as institutions are less respected or stable than they were in 1857, or 
that spouses are by and large individually less secure or contented in the marriage 
state... .. Approaching the question of marriage and divorce from the point 
of view of spouses who are already at loggerheads means that the’ fundamentals of 
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the problem are missed. The right approach is to determine whether stable mar- 
riage is socially desirable, and whether the family as a social institution should be 
safeguarded. If the answer is “ yes”, nothing should be done which on the whole 
works against the stability of marriage or the security of the family.[56] 


These and similar opinions were recurring themes in “ institutionalist ” 
evidence which explained the causes of divorce in terms largely of increasing 
facilities for divorce, the prevailing lack of respect for marriage, and irresponsi- 
bility towards marital obligations. 

The conflict between the “ abolitionist ” and “ institutionalist ” view of 
the legal consequences of present arrangements was thus reflected in the 
opposing assessments of their social value. For the Women’s Co-Operative 
Guild, the sanctity of marriage and the stability of the family are imperilled 
because the law has too little regard for human need ; for Mr. Simon, they are 
endangered because the law fails to protect the integrity of the institutions. 
In the one case, the social good is held to require divorce by consent, in the 
other, either the maintenance of present grounds for or the total abolition 
of divorce. This contradiction defined the duty of the Commission to collect 
and sift evidence, and to clarify and attempt to determine the issues between 
“ abolitionist ’”’ and “ institutionalist’”’. The Report came down heavily on 
the “ institutionalist ” side. 


There is a further factor in the problem of marriage breakdown (which we 
believe) lies at the root of the problem. There is a tendency to take the duties 
and responsibilities of marriage less seriously than formerly. ... The result of 
this outlook is that there is less disposition to overcome difficulties and to put up 
with the rubs of daily life and, in consequence, there is an increasing disposition 
to regard divorce, not as the last resort, but as the obvious way out when things 
begin to go wrong. In other words, remedies which are intended for the relief of 
real hardship are used in cases where relief should be unnecessary if a proper view 
of their marriage obligations were taken by husband and wife. . . . We do not wish 
to suggest that this outlook on marriage has spread throughout the whole commun- 
ity. ... But its growth is insidious and endangers the whole stability of marriage. 
, Unless this tendency is checked, there is real danger that the conception of 
marriage as a life-long union of one man with one woman may be abandoned. This 
would be an irreparable loss to the community. There are some of us who think 
that if this tendency continues unchecked, it may be necessary to consider whether 
the community as a whole would not be happier and more stable if it abolished 
divorce altogether and accepted the inevitable hardships that this would entail.[57] 


This passage is a typical example of the Commission’s approach to the social 
problems inherent in its terms of reference. The vital issues are resolved 
by cliché and rhetoric. Throughout their examination of witnesses and in 
the Report the Commission [58] never admit a distinction between matters of 
social fact and questions of value and opinion. . Dogmatic presuppositions about 
prevailing attitudes to marriage and divorce, the trend of divorce statistics, 
and the effect of divorce on children parade within the Report with all the 
assurance of self-evident truths.[59] The paucity of empirical evidence about 
such matters, and the Commission’s treatment of the rare witnesses [60] who 
attempted to introduce any, are alike remarkable. It is, therefore, not 
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surprising that the Report nowhere suggests the need for research into the 
problems with which it deals, or hints that the Commission found the absence 
of a research secretariat an embarrassment. 


IV 


“Not much is being done to spread social consciousness ’’, remarked 
Mrs. Glass in a striking paper to the second World Congress of Sociology,[61] 
‘and thus the specific sociological approach that is needed to produce cumula- 
tive knowledge. And how limited is our awareness of contemporary society ! 

Has this happened because sociologists have lost their sense of identi- 
fication with the fate of society ; are they scared to look social change in the 
face; are they afraid of entering the arena of social conflict ?’’ The Report 
on Marriage and Divorce is a particular and humiliating instance of the truth 
of this generalization. Professional sociologists did not appear as witnesses 
before the Morton Commission and, presumably, were not invited to submit 
evidence. But they cannot rebut Mrs. Glass’s indictment on that ground 
because they made no attempt to influence the Commission’s proceedings. 
The most disturbing aspect of the Morton Commission appears, however, 
from a comparison of its Report with that of the Gorell Commission. Fifty 
years ago, in a social atmosphere less favourable to clear thinking on such 
issues, the problems and opposing opinions were defined, and relevant evidence 
was collected and sifted in the tradition of the great Victorian investigating 
Commissions. The Morton Commission, among the least distinguished Royal 
Commissions of the twentieth century, marks a further stage in the transition 
of the Royal Commission from an investigating and clarifying agency to a 
device for obfuscating socially urgent but inconvenient issues. 
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8. Minutes of Evidence, R.C. on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, Vol. 111 (Cd. 
6481), 1912, p. 52. 

9. It is set out in Appendices to the Minutes of Evidence and Report of the R.C. 
on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes (Cd. 6482), 1912, Appendix I, pp. 15 et seq. 

10. The Church of England did reject sacerdotal celibacy. 

11. First Report of R.C. on the Law of Divorce [1604], 1853, p. 12, fm. 6. There 
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is an admirable account of the Divorce Bills in the book of F. Clifford, A History of Private 
Bill Legislation (1885), I, chap. 5. 

12. This was a very odd procedure because a decree a mensa et thoro pledged the 
petitioner by bond not to remarry during the lifetime of the spouse from whom the 
writ separated him. 

13. There were only four cases in which an Act was passed at the suit of a wife. 
All secured divorces by proving their husband guilty not only of adultery but of aggrava- 
ting enormities such as bigamy and incest. For practical purposes the Private Act 
procedure could be invoked only by men. 

14. Evidence of Sir Frederick Pollock, Q. 42059, vol. III, p. 437, Minutes of Evidence, 
R.C. on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes (Cd. 6481), 1912. 

15. The Archbishop of Canterbury, Problems of Marriage and Divorce (1955), p. 14, 
asserts that ‘“‘ the Church . . . was not in a position to refuse to remarry in these cases ”’. 
This is a puzzling use of language. The Church then had the same capacity as it has 
to-day to refuse such remarriage. 

16. They are well described in the book of W. E. H. Lecky, A History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century, 3rd ed. (1883), I, pp. 490-1. 

17. This had earlier been achieved by Cromwell’s short-lived Civil Marriage Act 
of 1653. 

18. Several variants of the judgment in Regina v. Thomas Hall alias Thomas Rollins 
are current. The above is printed by M. I. Cole, Marriage Past and Present (1938), 
D. ‘65; mi. 2. 

19. First Report of R.C. on the Law of Divorce [1604], 1853, p. 21. 

20. Hansard, 1857, vol. 147, cols. 718-19. 

21. Alfred Denning, The Changing Law (1953), p. 121. 

22. Hansard, 1857, vol. 145, col. 496 et seq. 

23. Ibid., col. 813. 

24. Minutes of Evidence, R.C. on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes (Cd. 6480), 1912, 
vol. II, p. 371. This is not Mrs. Fawcett at her best. 

25. First Report of R.C. on the Law of Divorce [1604], 1853, pp. 28-9. 

26. The situation in Liverpool is described by Mr. Serjeant Pulling in Transactions, 
1876, National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, p. 345 et seq. 

27. Frances Power Cobbe, Life of F. P. Cobbe (1894), II, pp. 220-1. 

28. The Act provided that no order for maintenance or custody of children was to 
be made in favour of a wife who should be proved guilty of adultery, unless such adultery 
had been condoned. 

29. The Matrimonial Causes Act, 1884, enacted that where a suit for restitution of 
conjugal rights was brought by a wife the Court might award maintenance. But this 
Act applied only to proceedings in the Divorce Court. The Maintenance of Wives 
(Desertion) Act, 1886, empowered magistrates to order a husband who wilfully refused 
or neglected to maintain his wife, or who had deserted her, to pay her a sum not exceeding 
£2 aweek. (The amount remained {2 until 1949.) The Summary Jurisdiction (Married 
Women) Act, 1895, added persistent cruelty and terms of imprisonment exceeding two 
months as grounds on which magistrates could grant orders. Both the 1886 and 1895 
Act contained a provision concerning an adulterous wife similar to that in the Act of 
1878. The Licensing Act of 1902 gave both husband and wife the right to apply for an 
order under the Summary Jurisdiction Act on the ground that their spouse was an 
habitual drunkard. 

30. On Boxing Day, 1859, Queen Victoria wrote in characteristic vein to the Lord 
Chancellor: ‘‘ The Queen wishes to ask the Lord Chancellor whether no steps can be 
taken to prevent the present publicity of the proceedings before the new Divorce Court. 
These cases, which must necessarily increase when the new law becomes more and more 
known, fill now almost daily a large portion of the newspapers, and are of so scandalous 
a character that it makes it almost impossible for a paper to be trusted in the hands of 
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a young lady or boy. None of the worst French novels from which careful parents would 
try to protect their children can be as bad as what is daily brought and laid upon the 
breakfast-table of every educated family in England, and its effect must be most 
pernicious to the public morals of the country ” (Letters of Queen Victoria (1907), III, 
1837-61, p. 482). The Lord Chancellor replied that he was helpless to prevent the evil. 
In Scotland cases involving sexual matters were held im camera, only the judgment or 
verdict being made public. The Royal Commission was accordingly charged with the 
duty of considering means by which freedom of the press could be reconciled with a 
prohibition on the publication of salacious details of divorce actions. The problem was 
ultimately settled in 1926 by the Regulation of Reports Act. 

31. The Secretaries to the Commission prepared a short and most useful summary 
of the Majority and Minority Reports: H. G. Barnes and J. E. G. de Montmorency, The 
Divorce Commission. The Majority and Minority Reports Summarised (1912). 

32. Report of the R.C. on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes (Cd. 62178), 1912, p. 30. 

33. Ibid., p. 37. 

34. Since the Reformation a marriage could be annulled when the parties (1) were 
incapable of contracting a marriage by reason of nonage, etc., (2) were by kindred and 
affinity within the prohibited degrees, (3) were already married, (4) did not freely consent 
to marry, (5) did not observe certain forms and ceremonies. The Commission recom- 
mended the following additional grounds of nullity : (1) Where one of the parties exhibits 
defects of which, at the time of marriage, the other party was ignorant—unsoundness 
of mind, recurrent insanity, epilepsy, communicable venereal disease, or pregnancy by 
a person other than the spouse, and (2) wilful refusal to permit intercourse. 

35. The Minority Report, signed by the Archbishop of York, Sir William Anson, 
and Sir Lewis Dibdin, agreed in substance with most of the recommendations of the 
Majority but emphatically rejected the additional grounds for divorce. 

36. Women are now slightly ‘‘ more equal”’ than men in this respect. A woman 
may petition for divorce on the ground of her husband’s “unnatural” offences. Such 
partialities in a woman do not constitute a matrimonial offence against her husband 
unless it can be proved that this indulgence has injured his health and, therefore, constitutes 
cruelty. 

37. The circumstances surrounding, and the detailed history of the passing of the 
Act, are entertainingly described in the book of A. P. Herbert, The “ Ayes’’ Have It. 

38. A consolidating Matrimonial Causes Act was passed in 1950. 

39. In the summary that follows I have relied on the succinct account given in the 
admirable book of R. M. Jackson, The Machinery of Justice in England (2nd ed., 1953), 
Pp. 47 et seq. 

40. Second Interim Report of the Committee on Procedure in Matrimonial Causes, 
Cmd. 6945, 1946, p. 7. Unfortunately the Report gives no detailed exposition of the 
social mechanisms through which legal procedures are held to influence the community’s 
attitude towards marriage. 

41. Cmd. 3016 (1928). 

42. Ibid., para. 17, quoted R. M: Jackson, op. cit., who comments, p. 271, par. 2: 
“It is a Report compounded of ignorance and stupidity.” 

43. This exquisite phrase occurs in the striking essay of R. M. Titmuss, The Family 
as a Social Institution, in The Family (The National Council of Social Service, 1954), 
PP. 7-17. 

44. Though it has disappeared from most people’s thinking, this principle of conduct 
is still upheld by some moralists. Sir Basil Henriques, for example, thus distilled his 
magisterial experience at a conference held to discuss the problem of the unmarried father : 
“Tf girls in schools . . . can be made to be proud of their vocation, and if boys can be 
taught from the day they go to school to show courtesy towards the girls, then as they 
grow older I am inclined to think that they will treat other girls as though they were 
their own sisters, and if they must indulge in sexual intercourse then they will do so 
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with prostitutes and not with girls who have not chosen that profession, but who have 
chosen the glorious profession of motherhood.” Sir Basil concluded this address by 
asserting his belief ‘‘ that the sanctity of women cannot be impressed upon men unless it is 
mixed up with the knowledge that the girl is built in the image of God ” (Verbatim Account 
of Extraordinary Meeting of National Council for the Unmarried Mother and Her Child, 
29th Nov., 1955, p. 9). [I owe this reference to the kindness of Dr. Pinchbeck.] 

45. E.g. R. M. Titmuss, op. cit., and Barbara Wootton, Holiness or Happiness 
(The Twentieth Century, Nov., 1955, pp. 407-16). 

46. The pamphlet literature is now extensive. The book of E. O. James, Marriage 
and Society (1952), is the most serious attempt to argue this point of view. Its acceptance 
without argument is becoming distressingly familiar in sociological literature, e.g. the 
remark of M. P. Hall, The Social Services of Modern England (1952, p. 8), ‘‘ the most 
urgent problems which confront sociologists, social administrators and workers today 
are such symptoms of a sick society as the increasing number of marriage break- 
downs...” 

47. Historical forgetfulness is always characteristic of such thinking. Typical is 
the charming naivety of Bishop Neill who, in praising the virtues of the Victorian family, 
explains: ‘‘ I mean, of course, the real Victorian family, as you will find it brilliantly 
portrayed in the novels of . . . Trollope, and not the nightmare of Butler’s The Way 
of All Flesh” (Stephen Neill, The Breakdown of the Family (1949), p. 16). 

48. Hansard, vol. 485, col. 926 et seq. 

49. Minutes of Evidence, R.C. on Marriage and Divorce, 1st Day, 1952, p. 15. 

50. Ibid., p. 16. 

51. The Guild has 62,000 members. 

52. Evidence, 5th Day, p. 95. The Guild did not specifically suggest irretrievable 
breakdown as a ground for dissolution, though this would be the effect of its proposals. 

53. Evidence, 2nd Day, p. 46, Q. 332. 

54. The article of C. P. Harvey, ‘‘ On the State of the Divorce Market ” (The Modern 
Law Review, vol. 16, No. 2, 1953), provides an independent comment on this aspect of 
the administration of English justice. 

55. “‘ The Methodist Church . . . accepted the recent changes in English divorce 
law (Matrimonial Causes Act, 1937) as a reform long due . . .” (Evidence, 3rd—4th Day, 
p. 64). ‘“‘ With reference to the Bill before Parliament (the Herbert Act) the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland approve generally of the proposal to extend the 
grounds of divorce . . .” (ibid., 22nd Day, p. 578, Q. 5044). ‘* I think on the whole we 
(the Modern Churchmen’s Union) should agree that it (the Herbert Act) was a beneficial 
step ”’ (ibid., r9th Day, p. 510, Q. 4307). The “ official ” section of the Church of England 
did not overtly declare itself opposed to the principles of the Herbert Act. 

56. Evidence, 7th-8th Day, pp. 200, 201. Mr. Simon differed from others who 
shared the above quoted view by urging the abolition of divorce, though he regarded 
this as impracticable in present circumstances. As a leading practitioner at the divorce 
Bar, his evidence must command the respect that would be accorded to the views of a 
teetotal publican on the evils of drink. 

57. Op. cit., pp. 9, 10, II. 

58. Lord Keith was the one notable exception. 

59. Such assertions are dissected and tested against the statistical evidence in the 
article of Barbara Wootton already cited. 

60. Two examples from the examination of Mrs. Moya Woodside, co-author of 
Patterns of Marriage (1951), will suffice to establish the point : 

Lord Morton: . . . you say :—‘ Yet another important factor is the decline of religious 
influence and practice (very apparent among the members of our sample) and the 
growth of a more tolerant attitude to divorce”. First of all, in your view, is the 
decline of religious influence and practice a good thing or a bad thing for the United 
Kingdom ? 
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Mrs. W.: I was trying to give an objective picture of what I found. ... I have not 
specifically said whether it was a good thing or a bad thing. 

Lord Morton: . . . the object of questioning is to test the views expressed by a witness 
and to know on what they are based. ... If you do not wish to answer it, you 
need not. 

(Evidence, 16th-17th Day, Qs. 3576-8, p. 438). At the end of an examination based 

on a written memorandum submitted by Dr. Slater and Mrs. Woodside and prefaced 

by a statement of the authors’ occupations and experience, the following question was 

put: Myr. Mace: May I ask, has Mrs. Woodside any qualifications ? (ibid., Q. 3624). 
61. Ruth Glass, ‘“‘ Detachment and Attachment ” in Transactions of the Second World 

Congress of Sociology (1954), p. 225. 
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Indians in East Africa: A Study in a 
Plural Society 


STEPHEN MORRIS 








Uganda, and Zanzibar constitute a ‘“‘ plural society”. The population 

is divided into African, Arab, European, Indian categories ; and in a 
total population of just over 18,300,000, Africans number approximately 
18,000,000, Arabs 79,000, Europeans 50,000, and Indians 198,000. All these 
categories have widely different cultural habits and languages, and regard one 
another as very alien. All tend to consider themselves to be homogeneous 
groups living side by side, but restricting social intercourse as far as possible 
to members of their own categories. The common view of East African society 
is that Europeans dominate politically, Indians form a kind of commercial 
middle class, and Africans constitute a working class and undeveloped 
peasantry. These various elements of the society, it is assumed, meet sig- 
nificantly only in economic relationships, and much political and social thinking 
is conducted in the light of these assumptions. 

My attention in this article will be directed mainly to the Indian section 
of East African society in an attempt to show how it is internally organized 
into various categories and groups, the distinctions and significance of which 

_either escape the notice of or are, for one reason or another, ignored by the 
non-Indian residents in East Africa. If the social structure of the Indian 
section of the population is made clear, then it becomes easier to understand 
the composition of the society as a whole and the relationship of Indians 
to it. 


[te people of the four territories of East Africa, Kenya, Tanganyika, 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Like the Arabs and the Europeans, Indians are immigrants into East 
Africa. The majority have come from the Gujerati-speaking areas of Kathi- 
awad and Cutch on the north-western coast of India, and for close on two 
thousand years, perhaps, there have been small settlements of Indian traders 
living in the coastal towns of East Africa. 

Although Indian merchants had partly financed the slave-trade, not 
many had themselves ventured into the interior. Moreover, their numbers 
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on the coast were few, and the volume and type of trade open to them were 
not such as to encourage a mass emigration of “‘small’’ men from India. 
The conditions for a large immigration were supplied, however, when the 
British Government in the late nineteenth century took over the administra- 
tion of Uganda, and for strategic and other purposes began to build a railway 
from the coast to Lake Victoria in 1896. To build the railway coolies were 
imported from the Punjab, and of these indentured labourers more than 
go per cent returned to India at the end of their contracts. This fact is con- 
trary to the usual belief of Africans and Europeans in East Africa, who are 
convinced that the present Indian population is composed of the descendants 
of coolies who settled in the country. 

What in fact happened was that the long-established colonies of mer- 
chants, speaking Gujerati and not Punjabi, saw their opportunity when 
European technical skill opened a way into the interior, and extended their 
activities inland as fast as the railway was built. Indeed, the task of supplying 
goods, services, and transport for the builders would have been immeasurably 
_ greater without their help. They were soon joined by friends and relations 
from India who had the vision to see an opportunity in the need for trades 
and skills which the Africans could not then supply. 

The immigration to East Africa was therefore a spontaneous one. An 
enterprising young man who wanted to emigrate had to find his own fare 
across the ocean or persuade a relative already established in Africa to pay 
it and help him on arrival. For this reason the poorest classes in India did 
not come to East Africa, nor did the rich and well-educated. In addition, 
only those living reasonably close to convenient ports were likely to make the 
journey. Consequently the Indian immigrants to East Africa were not usually 
unskilled labourers, as were the Indian settlers in South Africa, Mauritius, 
Fiji, and the West Indies, who had been recruited for plantation labour in 
tropical agricultural colonies. The East African settlers were mainly petty 
traders and artisans, and though most of them came from a background of 
village and farm, almost none took to farming, in spite of the hope of the 
administration of the East African Protectorate at the beginning of this century 
that they might. 

By about 1910 the scene in East Africa was more or less set. Administra- 
tion and agricultural development were thought to be European occupations ; 
trade and craftsmanship were relegated to Indians; and Africans were en- 
couraged to work in the European agricultural system and to supply cheap 
labour in the towns that were developing in response to European and Indian 
activities. The picture has not substantially altered in the forty years that 
have passed since then. 


INDIAN SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


It has already been observed that of the population of East Africa close 
on 99 per cent is African and 1 per cent is Indian. It is noticeable, too, that 
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the Indian population is heavily concentrated in towns and small trading 
settlements. In East Africa this is usually attributed to the fact that Indians 
are traders. Almost 50 per cent of the adult male population of Uganda in 
1948 declared itself to be engaged in some aspect of wholesale or retail trade. 
Even so, it is not altogether true to say that it is because they are traders 
that Indians are town-dwellers. They also live in towns because the govern- 
ment orders them to do so. Any non-African found living or trading outside 
a gazetted township commits an offence. This order naturally has a good 
many consequences, some of them foreseen and others not. 

Most of the African tribes have a scattered type of settlement, and origin- 
ally it was a matter of convenience in administrative and economic organiza- 
tion to have trade concentrated into urban and semi-urban markets; but 
to-day the confinement of Indians to specified places begins to work to their 
disadvantage. If a study is made of small Indian businesses in some of the 
small rural trading centres, the loss of trade to African enterprises, both 
privately and administratively supported, is remarkable. African shops, 
though placed more conveniently round the countryside, are for the most 
part inefficiently run; nevertheless the development of an African trading 
class outside the large towns gains momentum every year. 

Another disadvantage to Indians which springs from confining them to 
townships is one that inevitably arises whenever anything that even approaches 
a ghetto system is practised. The Indians are a noisy, enterprising, colourful 
set of people who are tenacious of their culture and connections abroad ; 
they appear more prosperous than anybody else and seem to invest a great 
part of their prosperity in large families. Concentrated as they are into 
trading settlements, they stand out conspicuously against the rural African 
background, and it is not hard to see why they are envied and disliked by 
Africans and Europeans. 

Forty years ago the administrations of the four territories were too busy 
with problems of law and order and the raising of a-.revenue to worry much 
about social services; and the provision of schools was left to missionaries 
and the people themselves. No Christian missionaries were interested in 
East African Indians, so they provided their own primary schools. Sub- 
sequently the administrations aided and supported these schools; but the 
original pattern was retained. Indian schools were for Indians, and the 
cultural differences and distances between them and the other people living 
in East Africa were maintained and strengthened. 

As in most other parts of the British Empire, land policy in East Africa 
has in the last thirty years been framed with ideas of trusteeship and the 
welfare of indigenous peoples in mind. Unlike the African and European 
sections of the population, Indians in East Africa have not been able to acquire 
extensive land rights, though in the towns they have been able to invest their 
savings in leasehold property, usually on 49 or 99 years leases. This policy 


1 Report on the Census of the non-native population of Uganda Protectorate, 1948. Nairobi, 
1953. 
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has undoubtedly prevented the growth of a class of Indian landlords ; but it 
has also compelled Indians to invest their surpluses in expanding their busi- 
nesses, lending money or goods on credit, or in other primarily urban and 
commercial enterprises—thus once more re-enforcing the effects of compulsory 
town-dwelling, educational policy, and other factors of which space limits 
discussion. 

For a busy administrative officer it was convenient to consider the Indians 
in his district to be a united group of people who lived and traded in gazetted 
townships. If they approached him through a local Indian Association repre- 
senting all Indians, his work was made easier; and he invariably ignored, 
as far as he could, any suggestion that the Indian Community as such was 
disunited. 

Consequently whenever Indians have acquired rights in East Africa, they 
have acquired them in virtue of being Indians. Members for councils and 
committees are selected as if they represented a convenient abstraction known 
as the “ Indian Community ”’. 

The wiser administrators, often guided by the Indians themselves, have 
in practice always recognized that the Indian Community as such was fre- 
quently a polite fiction, and that it was divided into Hindus and Muslims, 
whose strengths varied from district to district. Each of these sub-categories 
is in turn sub-divided into segments based on caste among the Hindus and 
sect among the Muslims; and the emphasis placed on any one of the three 
degrees of organization—the ‘‘ Indian Community ” as a whole, the Hindus 
and the Muslims, or caste and sect, will depend on who is speaking, whether 
he is European, African, or Indian, and what the context of the situation and 
the interests at stake happen to be. 

Central Indian Associations such as the East African branch of the All- 
India Congress in Nairobi, purporting to speak in the name of the whole 
“Indian Community ”, and less inclusive Hindu and Muslim organizations 
have existed for a long time; but the sociological status of these bodies and 
the ‘‘ communities” they represent is not at all clear. 

The Indians who came to Africa were in a sense a selected group. They 
were selected by geographical proximity to convenient ports in India and their 
position in their society at home. Representatives of various Muslim sects and 
Hindu castes came to East Africa, and in coming they had necessarily to 
alter many of the distinguishing marks and much of the behaviour which had 
characterized them as castes and sects at home. One of the most prominent 
features of society in India, particularly the Hindu section of it, is that the 
component groups, the castes, are arranged in a hierarchy, with the Brahmins 
at the top and the Untouchables at the bottom.! In India the Muslim sects 
also had a defined position in relation to one another and the Hindu section 
of society. In East Africa, however, it was not possible for the immigrants 


1 This topic has been discussed in great detail by Dr. D. Pocock in an unpublished D.Phil. 
thesis, “‘ Indians in East Africa ’’, Oxford, 1955. I am indebted to him for clarification of certain | 
of my ideas, especially those concerning Hindus. 
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to reproduce these arrangements. The principal reason for this was that, 
though most of them came from Gujerati-speaking districts, their homes were 
in fact widely separated ; and each district in India tended to have a local 
hierarchy which did not apply in another district. For this reason, when two 
well-represented groups from different districts lived in close proximity in 
Africa, they were unable to agree about an order of precedence, and could 
validate their claims only by reference to their homes or by living in Africa 
as self-contained groups. 

In order to clarify these ideas, I shall briefly describe the organization of 
one Muslim sect and one Hindu caste who have settled in East Africa in rela- 
tively large numbers, and who represent very, different schemes of organization. 


THE SHIA IMAMI ISMAILIA MUSLIMS 


Islam is a religion divided into many sects, the main split being that 
between Sunni and Shia Muslims. The differences between the two arose 
early in the history of Islam over the position of the Imam or Religious Leader. 
The Prophet Mahomet had filled the offices of both Religious and Secular 
Leaders, and on his death disputes began almost immediately. The factions 
which later developed into the Sunni section of Islam maintained that the 
office of Secular Leader, in particular, was elective ; but the Shias held that 
both Religious and Secular Leadership were inseparable and must descend 
patrilineally through Ali, who had married the Prophet’s daughter. 

In subsequent centuries the doctrine of the Imam provided many further 
occasions for factional disputes and the breaking away of dissenting sects. 
Dissenting Shia sects could not deny the existence of the Imam, since the idea 
of an inherited spiritual leadership was entrenched in Shia theology. Instead, 
they tended to disagree about the succession to the Imamate ; and most of 
the Shia sects to-day have evolved the doctrine of the “ concealed Imam ” 
who did not die, but who is awaiting a suitable time to reveal his living 
presence once more. The exact historical moment at which the Imam is 
believed to have gone into concealment varies from one sect to another. 

At the present time only one Muslim sect holds the belief that the visible, 
living Imam still walks among them. This is the Shia Imami Ismailia Muslim 
sect whose sacred leader is His Highness the Aga Khan. The Ismailis are 
numerically one of the more important Muslim sects in East Africa, and 
sociologically are critical for an understanding of the way in which the plural 
society in the four territories is developing. Particularly important are the 
changes in the sect’s social and economic structures, which have taken place 
under the direct supervision of the Aga Khan, and which have set them apart 
from other Indians. For an understanding of these changes, it is essential to 
understand the position of the Aga Khan as the Living Imam. 

The majority of the Ismailis of East Africa derive from the Gujerati- 
speaking districts of Western India where sacred religious leaders are not 
at all uncommon among both Hindus and Muslims. Most Indian Ismailis, 
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moreover, are descended from converted Hindus, and their doctrines are 
intricately mixed with Hindu beliefs. One of the early Ismaili missionaries 
in the fifteenth century wrote a book, Das Avatar, which is still an important 
devotional work, and in which Ali is claimed as the tenth incarnation of 
Vishnu. When each Imam dies the “ divine light” is transmitted to his 
successor ; so that in some senses H.H. the Aga Khan is the present dwelling 
place of the incarnation which has never abandoned the world since it first 
appeared, and to whom prayers are properly addressed.1 In the belief of all 
Shia sects, the Imam is a sinless, infallible being ; and from these and various 
other doctrines it follows that his mandates do not ultimately permit any 
question, either in his capacity of religious or secular leader. Few Ismailis 
in East Africa would dissent from any of these doctrines. 

In 1866, the British High Court of Bombay was responsible for an authori- 
tative examination and statement of these doctrines and their application. 
The grandfather of the present Aga Khan had fled from Persia and had ultimately 
settled among his followers in Bombay in 1848. The Ismailis of India were 
not accustomed to having their Imam dwell in their midst, and difficulties 
soon arose over matters of doctrine and money. In 1866 things came to a 
head and the Imam was summoned in the High Court by a section of his 
followers “‘ for an account of all property belonging to or held in trust for the 
community ’”’.2 The Imam contended that his office was not tinged with 
any notion of trusteeship, and he won his case. This ruling has been challenged 
in subsequent cases, but has never yet been overset ; so that to-day all com- 
munal property owned by the Ismailis everywhere is legally the absolute 
property of H.H. the Aga Khan. 

H.H. the Aga Khan has been Imam since 1885. As a young man he 
migrated to Europe, and eventually became an influential European states- 
man. The consequences of this legal and personal history on the fortunes of 
the Ismaili community all over the world are incalculable. In his memoirs ® 
the Aga Khan writes: 


Ismailism has survived because it has always been fluid. Rigidity is contrary 
to our whole way of life and outlook. There have really been no cut and dried 
rules, even the set of regulations known as the Holy Laws are directions as to method 
and procedure and not detailed orders about results to be obtained. In some 
countries—India and East Africa for example—the Ismailis have a council system, 
under which their local councillors are charged with all internal administrative 
policy, and report to me as to their doings. 


. The growth of the council system in East Africa was not entirely un- 
prompted, but was in some degree forced on H.H. and his followers by the 
requirements of the East African legal system and the demands of the local 
administrations for bodies with whom they could deal directly, without reference 


1 The Sh‘ia of India, J. N. Hollister, London, 1953. A detailed account of Ismaili and other 
sects’ doctrines and sources. 

2? Bombay High Court Reports, pp. 323-4. 

® The Memoirs of Aga Khan, London, 1954. 
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on every occasion in which property was involved to solicitors in London. 
H.H. appointed an Estate Agent to handle communal property, who to-day 
lives in Nairobi, and who acts under a Power of Attorney which authorizes 
him to sign documents in H.H.’s name. 

Although the Aga Khan had visited East Africa on several occasions, 
it was not until the middle of the 1930’s that he began seriously to reorganize 
his East African community. His Golden Jubilee as Imam in 1935 provided 
a large sum of money collected by his followers in East Africa, and this money 
he returned to the community for its welfare. In the seventy years during 
which the Aga Khan’s family had lived in Bombay and Europe, it had amassed 
a private fortune which makes H.H. largely independent of the revenue 
collected from his followers. Although all revenues nominally belong to the 
Imam, he in practice acts as a kind of clearing house, and the greater part 
of it goes back to the community. 

To dispose of the Golden Jubilee Fund, the Aga Khan called a conference 
of his leaders in Africa and asked for their ideas about using the money. They 
wished to form a bank, but he vetoed the suggestion, and the outcome was 
an insurance company. Insurance was safer than banking, because the risks 
could be re-insured with the larger international companies. At the same 
time a programme was laid down for the commercial education of the com- 
munity, whose level of wealth at that time was said to be lower than that of 
other Hindu and Muslim communities. The programme consisted mainly in 
teaching traders how to use the Partnership Acts and the Limited Liability 
Company Acts of the different territories in which they traded. 

The Jubilee Insurance Company, as might have been predicted, since it was 
carefully planned and advised, proved a great success ; and in 1946 a finance 
company, the Diamond Jubilee Trust, was floated with the money collected 
on the occasion of H.H.’s sixtieth anniversary as Imam. The Trust Company 
was also associated with subsidiary bodies which make small loans to the 
lesser members of the community. These men were complaining that existing 
economic arrangements were producing a relatively narrow class of rich men, 
whose wealth was being confirmed by recent internal changes in politica] 
arrangements of the community. In 1955, the year of H.H.’s Platinum 
Jubilee, a Building Society was formed and all Ismailis were commanded to 
own their own flats and houses by 1960. 

These economic developments were the foundation of other political and 
social changes that were being directed by the Aga Khan at the same time ; 
and at a conference held in 1954 he completed the political re-arrangements, 
probably for some time to come. A new Ismaili constitution, incorporating 
the Holy Laws, was printed in English and Gujerati, the English version being 
the official one. 

The government of the Ismaili community in any one African territory 
is divided among five agencies. 

(i) Secular affairs are in the jurisdiction of H.H. Aga Khan Shia Imam 
Ismailia Supreme Council for the territory. In their tasks the Supreme 
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Councils are assisted by Provincial Councils and numerous subordinate 
committees. 

(ii) Religious matters and propaganda are the field of the Ismailia Associa- 
tions of each territory. 

(iii) Education is in the hands of the Ismaili Minister for Education in 
each territory. He is assisted by advisory committees, but is ultimately 
answerable only to the Aga Khan. 

(iv) All property is vested absolutely in the Aga Khan himself; and his 
Attorney, known as his Estate Agent, handles all property matters from 
Nairobi. 

(v) All communal finances are handled by a Financial Committee which 
sits in Zanzibar. 

Above these agencies, except the Ministers of Education and the Ismailia 
Associations in matters of doctrine, is a Federal Council, composed of members 
of the various territorial councils, and which meets periodically in Mombasa, 
the seat of the Finance and Insurance Companies. 

In a system of checks and balances such as this one, the possibilities of 
deadlock are infinite. The number of people who run the elaborate organiza- 
tion is comparatively small; and on the whole it is the rich who succeed in 
making their way into the governing network of interlocking directorates, 
presidencies, and religious offices. They maintain their positions in the face 
of intense competition ; for nomination to office is ultimately the prerogative 
of the Aga Khan. His personal knowledge of the small upper class, which 
is largely his own creation, is minute and extensive ; and the element of un- 
certainty in gaining office intensifies local factional disagreements. If a dead- 
lock between committees and offices should occur, the ultimate solution is a 
direct appeal to the Aga Khan himself. His decision is final and no further 
deadlock occurs for some time. 

Besides the solid rewards which high position in a system of this kind 
brings—rewards which are not directly financial, since the organization at 
most levels is run by unpaid volunteers—the Aga Khan has instituted a system 
of honours and titles. These awards are given to his followers for merit and 
service. The titles are arranged in a hierarchy and, with the exception of the 
European title “ count ’’, are traditional Ismaili titles which to-day carry an 
order of precedence on Ismaili ceremonial occasions. As in the English 
system, which H.H. knows intimately, the notion of meritorious service is a 
flexible one ; and the Imam has had the wisdom to use the idea of service to 
the community in helping to establish schools, clinics, and many other kinds 
of social welfare. 

The Holy Laws, or the Constitution of the Ismaili community, are not, 
H.H. warns us, to be read as rigid guides to action. Nevertheless, they pro- 
vide an all-embracing framework which guides the life of Ismailis from the 
rising of the sun to the going down thereof. Should the intricate network of 
welfare fail to keep an Ismaili within permitted bounds, there exist semi- 
judicial bodies to administer the laws and inflict fines and other penalties. 

oO 
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To-day very few people even wish to secede. Excommunication, the ultimate 
threat, will cut a man off from easy credit, help, and possibly even his livelihood. 

The other Indians in East Africa have watched this development guided 
by the wisdom and experience of a very great man indeed, with a mixture of 
envy and horror; and Hindus and other Muslims alike have attempted, for 
the most part unsuccessfully, to copy the organization in their own caste 
and sectarian communities. Sociologically speaking there can be little doubt 
about the theoretical status of the Ismaili community in East Africa. It is 
a corporate group whose organization extends to the remotest out-station 
where there happen to be one or two Ismaili families and compels them to 
participate whole-heartedly in its activities. 

In his memoirs, the Aga Khan points out that his followers would suffer 
real disabilities in East Africa if they retained Indian habits and an Indian 
pattern of life, and he has undoubtedly helped them to organize themselves 
in this manner so that they can participate fully in the new societies which 
are developing in Africa. The Hindu groups, in particular, are envious of 
and horrified by the impressive display of cohesion and effectiveness furnished 
by the Ismailis, but in some respects are handicapped by their own social 
organization in following, as many wish, the Ismaili footsteps. 


THE PATIDAR COMMUNITY—A HINDvu CASTE 


“‘ The Hindu Community ” in East Africa, like the “‘ Muslim Community ”’, 
hardly ever acts as a united body, except sometimes in intention. Among 
the Hindus, as also among the Muslims, the most striking feature is their 
division into small units or ‘‘ communities’’; but unlike the Muslims, the 
Hindus do not form their communities around religious congregations, even 
though there do exist cults with temples and congregations. 

In the words of one Hindu gentleman: ‘ The gods are unwilling to cross 
the sea. Most of them, I think, stayed in India. The women brought over 
a few that are important to them ; but for me, it will be time for me to pray 
‘to God when I go back to India.” 

The contrast of this state of affairs with that in South Africa is startling. 
In Natal, Hindu life gives the appearance of intense pre-occupation in an 
almost frenzied, religious, political, and social activity based primarily on 
temple organizations.1_ Indians in Natal, however, come from different parts 
of India and their circumstances are rather different from those of Indians in 
East Africa. 

The Hindu settlers in East Africa have not developed a social organization 
based on temple congregations, nor have they been able to re-duplicate the 
caste arrangements of their home districts in India. There are, I think, two 
main reasons for this failure.? 


1I am indebted to Dr. Hilda Kuper for these observations. On a visit to Durban she 
kindly introduced me to Indian friends and patiently discussed the differences between East 
and South Africa, 

*Cf. Dr. D. Pocock, op. cit. 
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In the first place no complete cross-section of Indian society from any 
one district was re-established overseas. As a result certain castes are heavily 
represented in Africa; others hardly at all. In India each caste is an en- 
dogamous group with prescribed behaviour and cultural symbols belonging 
to it, which set it apart from other similar caste groups arranged in a hierarchy 
above and below it. In Africa a caste group, which might be relatively low 
on the scale at home, may find itself rich and influential, but isolated from its 
proper caste neighbours above and below. 

It might have been expected that the immigrant castes would have 
attempted to arrange themselves in a new local hierarchy peculiar to East 
Africa. This has not happened ; for, although most of the immigrants come 
from Gujerati-speaking districts in India, the actual places of origin of the 
settlers may be widely separated. Moreover, each district in India has its 
own characteristic hierarchy of castes, and no caste from outside the district 
is likely to accept that hierarchy as valid for itself. 

The arrangement of thousands of castes in India into many local systems, 
all with slightly different castes and hierarchies, but with the groups at the 
top and bottom always called Brahmins and Untouchables, is a well-known 
feature of the Indian caste system. Another well-known feature is that 
although in theory it is not possible to re-arrange the hierarchy, in fact it 
always is being re-arranged. Some castes go up the scale and others go 
down it. But it is a matter of the movement of a whole group and not that 
of an individual. An individual who acquires wealth and power can use it 
to improve his status within his caste and whatever inter-caste organizations 
exist in his locality, but he cannot escape from the limitations of his caste. 
Only if the caste as a whole is in the position to make claims to higher ranking, 
can he claim higher status in the general hierarchy of the locality. 

For the members of a caste to improve their status in this way, they 
must either persuade all other members to become stricter Hindus and follow 
the local Brahmin ideals more closely, or they must separate themselves and 
become a sub-caste with higher ranking. At different times in India, and in 
different parts, castes have also managed to improve their standing by 
following another method. If the members of a caste acquire wealth and 
power in a political system embracing a wider area than that inhabited by the 
caste, they can improve their position locally, in spite of the fact that they 
may have learnt manners and customs from the rulers, which are in direct 
opposition to the Brahmin ideals. 

Since only fragments and isolated groups from many districts in India 
established themselves in Africa, the immigrants were not able to use their 
wealth in gaining prestige in a local African caste hierarchy, and could make 
sense of themselves and their success only by reference to the caste system 
at home in India. Everybody would hope eventually to take his wealth 
home to India and begin the long task of raising his status and that of the 
caste there. In the meantime, they lived in an environment which did not 
encourage orthodox Brahmin practices, partly because large numbers of the 
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other Indians were not even Hindu, and social contact in a trading world 
could not be avoided, and partly because the need for dealing with Europeans 
and Africans forced everybody who could to enter an elaborate system of 
entertainment, in which drinking and dinner parties broke all orthodox 
Brahmin rules. 

The Patidar caste, which is numerically and financially strong in East 
Africa, derives from Gujerat proper, where the members inhabit an alluvial 
plain densely populated by peasant farmers. It is an agricultural caste in- 
habiting some two to three hundred villages. The name Patidar means 
partner or shareholder, and according to their own account, they are share- 
holders in the village and its lands. Each village, as the Patidars themselves 
see it, contains an exogamous group of patrilineal relatives believed to be 
descended from a common ancestor who originally acquired the village lands. 

Each village is divided into several descent groups known as khadiki, 
the members of which live in their own section of the village. The khadiki 
is named after a prominent member of the past, and each one can ideally 
trace genealogical links with the others in the village. Each khadiki in turn 
is divided into smaller descent groups known as thadiyé; so that in effect 
each village is a localized clan with segments that can conveniently be called 
sub-clans and lineages. A thadiyt#i, as a rule, is some eight generations in 
depth, and the various khadiki are said to coalesce in 18 to 20 generations. 
These latter statements probably bear little relation to actual generations 
and are no more than statements about the nature of the social structure. 
The situation can be illustrated diagrammatically. 


The Village as Descent Group The Village as Local Group_ 
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The lineage is further sub-divided into units that can be translated as 
houses or families ; but for the purposes of this article there is no need to go 
into further details of the system. This much was necessary in order to under- 
stand the system of marriage which is followed by the Patidars, even in 
Africa. 

Patidar villages are not equal in status and prestige, nor are the various 
structural units within the village—the khadiki and the thadiyi. Not only 
must a woman from one village marry a man from another village, but she 
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in a known and agreed scale of prestige. These hypergamous marriages are 
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felt to be so crucial that a family, in order to link itself with another which 
ranks higher, will provide the daughter with a very large dowry. 

The qualities that make a desirable bridegroom are various, and include 
wealth, land, education, and official connections. To be linked with a well- 
placed lineage, in spite of the cost in dowry and lifelong gifts to the bride, is 
a means of enhancing a man’s own social position and ensuring advantages 
from good connections and possible help to the brothers’ children when the 
bride has become a senior lady in the family into which she has married. 

The difficulty about a hypergamous marriage system is that to have a 
large number of daughters may be economically ruinous and the girls may not 
easily find husbands. In attempting to deal with this difficulty, many of the 
villages some 50 or 60 years ago formed what they called ‘‘ marriage circles ”’. 
The agreement to form a marriage circle was often in the form of a written 
document signed by the heads of the joint families in the villages concerned. 
It was agreed that daughters should not be married to men outside the circle 
and that within it no dowry should be demanded. At the same time, but 
for other reasons, the Patidars began to emigrate, and soon low-rating families 
who had acquired wealth abroad were able to return for high-rating bride- 
grooms for their daughters, and the marriage circle agreements were soon 
ignored as often as they were observed. But even abroad marriages are 
still contracted in terms of village exogamy and family rating in India. 

I have dwelt at some length on this-marriage system because it is central 
to the social organization of the Patidars, not only in India, but also in Africa, 
and illustrates the extent to which a Patidar will regulate his life according to 
standards and values prevalent in his home district. Those closely neighbour- 
ing and crowded endogamous villages are a sounding-board for gossip and 
anecdotes from all over the world, and the strongest sanctions governing a 
Patidar’s behaviour in East Africa are the opinions of other Patidars in India. 
Every aeroplane flying to and from Bombay will be loaded with gossip and 
comment. 

This situation is clearly a very different one from that of the Ismailis 
who have deliberately cut themselves off from their villages and relatives in 
India. In most of the larger towns of East Africa there is a Patidar Associa- 
tion, but individual Patidars are not obliged to belong to it. In Uganda, 
indeed, the wealthier and more influential often do not do so, because they 
regard it as more important to belong to fashionable recreational clubs which 
cut across caste and sectarian boundaries, and which are the resorts of the 
wealthy and powerful. 

Although these Patidar Associations do not generally command the 
respect of the richer members of the community or even the membership of 
the larger part of it, nevertheless in Kampala, Uganda, for example, the 
members of the association, under the guidance of a few rich and influential 
members who always occupy key positions, have built a large assembly hall ; 
and with subscriptions from people all over Uganda—persons certainly not 
belonging to the Kampala Association—have built and maintain a boarding 
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hostel for children from country districts where there are poor educational 
facilities. To obtain land and grants-in-aid the Association had to negotiate 
with the Protectorate government and other community organizations ; but 
it was always the Kampala Patidar Association which was concerned, and it 
was never thought of as an association for the whole of Uganda. 

On occasions members of the community have tried to form centralized 
Patidar Associations to which local groups could affiliate, but they have always 
been defeated. Many influential members have actively disapproved of such 
attempts on the ground that they would detract from the strength of All- 
Indian organizations. An attempt was also made to form an insurance com- 
pany on the lines laid down by the Ismailis, but this proposal, too, failed to 
materialize. In the years since the last war many caste and sectarian com- 
munities have been actively engaged in building schools (to supplement the 
government schools) and to this end several communities have taken censuses 
of their numbers in order to strengthen their cases for financial assistance 
from government. When such a census was proposed to the Patidars in 
Kampala the suggestion was rejected with some disapproval, though to the 
regret of several of the more politically alert leaders. 

The sociological status of the Patidars in Africa, then, is a good deal less 
defined than that of the Ismailis. The community has no all-inclusive, 
institutionalized activities, except the duty shared by all Hindu castes of 
practising endogamous marriage, and, among the Patidars, the additional 
practice of regulating hypergamous marriages in the light of social arrangements 
which exist in India, not Africa. In Africa there is noformal organization which 
includes all the Patidars, but they are not exactly an unorganized category 
of the population, though they are far from being a corporate group in the 
sense that the Ismailis are. Aggregations of this kind, which are awkward 
for classification, have been called ‘‘ quasi-groups ” or “‘ potential groups ”’ ; ! 
but the sociologically interesting point about the Patidars is not so much the 
difficulty of classifying them as the fact that under the pressure of events in 
East Africa they are being pushed most reluctantly into new types of organiza- 
tion. By reason of having to deal with administrations on a communal basis, 
largely because the Ismailis have, as it were, set the pace in a race in that 
direction, they are gradually being forced to realize their potentialities and 
become a corporate group, thus inevitably shifting their ultimate centre of 
interest from India to Africa. In this connection it is worth noting that of all 
the Indian immigrants to East Africa the Patidars are the most recent, and 
this fact, combined with what has been said earlier, leads to the tentative and 
rather obvious generalization that not only do traditional social arrangements 
encourage or discourage assimilation of one kind or another but that sheer 
length of settlement is also quite as important. 


1Cp. S. F. Nadel, Foundations of Social Anthropology, Loudon, 1951. 
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East AFricaA: A COMPOSITE SOCIETY 


A plural society is commonly thought to be composed of sharply differ- 
entiated groups of people distinguished from one another by physical character- 
istics and cultural differences, and it is commonly assumed that these can be 
treated for all practical purposes as if they were institutionalized groups 
living side by side, but having almost nothing to do with one another. The 
logical extreme of this view, in theory at least, is to be found in South Africa 
in the doctrines of apartheid. So far as the Indian section of society in East 
Africa is concerned it is evident that such a view is inadequate. 

From the point of view of the Africans, the Arabs and the Europeans it 
is convenient to use the label “‘ the Indians ’’, and certainly the expression has 
some sociological importance. It is customary to refer in legislation to “ the 
Indian Community ” and there exist “‘ Indian schools”. Similarly the cate- 
gories ‘‘ Hindu ”’ and “‘ Muslim” are often treated by other sections of East 
African society and the administrations as if they were corporate groups with 
responsible leaders who could answer politically, legally and socially for their 
members. 

For Indians themselves these categories—Indian, Hindu, Muslim—have 
an importance, but it is principally an ideological importance ; for, although 
organizations purporting to speak for each of the three do exist, their strength 
and effectiveness in organizing social action cannot compare in significance 
with those of caste and sectarian sub-divisions. The labels “Indian ”’, 
“ Hindu ’’, and ‘‘ Muslim” stand for categories of the Indian population 
which have the potentiality of becoming fully organized corporate groups, 
but which at the present time are not in fact so organized. 

More important to an Indian in East Africa than being a Hindu or Muslim, 
or even, on most occasions, than being an Indian is being an Ismaili, a Patidar, 
a Sikh, a Goan, or a member of a dozen or so other caste or sectarian groups. 
In the early days when the territories were being opened up the small numbers 
of Indians and the hazards of the environment were sufficient to make immi- 
grants hang together in all their dealings with non-Indians. It was convenient 
to accept the European and African view of themselves as the “ Indian 
Community ’’. At the same time nothing they did fundamentally altered 
the views of proper social relationships towards one another and strangers, 
which they had brought from India. Consequently it is not altogether sur- 
prising to find that as soon as the numbers of any caste or sect grew large 
enough, then the members of that caste or sect tended to emerge as a distinct 
group out of the general category of the Indian Community. 

This process of communal crystallization is still going on and is well 
illustrated in the history of the Indian Community in Kampala. Early in 
the history of the town, a Central Indian Association was formed for dealing 
with the administration and attending to certain matters of welfare, such as 
poverty and schooling. Over the years, however, some of these matters, such 
as the provision of graveyards, the granting of freehold instead of the usual 
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leasehold sites for temples and mosques, and grants-in-aid under the Education 
Acts, became so important to the separate sects and castes that the Central 
Indian Association found itself unable to speak for all, and the administration, 
to its bewilderment and annoyance, found that it was not dealing with a 
united Indian Community, but a collection of smaller groups. 

On every such occasion the Aga Khan’s Ismaili followers were well to the 
front in organizing to defend their sectarian interests, and as the community 
itself developed its modern constitution, the leaders began to rely on their 
own efforts for negotiating with officials than on those of the officers of the 
Central Association. The success of these Ismaili efforts and the gradual 
official recognition of that community in its own right stimulated other castes 
and sects to follow their example. The Ismailis had acted as a “ pace- 
making ’’ group in the race to caste and sectarian communalism, and in doing 
so had undermined the Central Indian Association which acted for the Indian 
Community as a whole. Moreover, the success of the Ismailis made it virtu- 
ally impossible to establish all-Hindu or all-Muslim organizations of any real 
strength, since each caste or sect which compared in numbers with the Ismailis 
was anxious to achieve similar results for itself. 

When the vote was granted to Indians, as in Kenya, the communities 
which were already well-organized as pressure groups and welfare organiza- 
tions came into their own as potential political parties, and the impetus towards 
communalism became even stronger. Once more the Ismailis set the pace. 
When the Aga Khan ordered his followers to cut themselves free from their 
Indian background and identify themselves in every way with East Africa 
(even to the extent of adopting English as their mother-tongue), he in effect 
confirmed the rift between them and other Indians. . 

The facts about the Indian Community in East Africa do, I think, make 
one suspicious of the usual ways of -regarding a plural society. Categories 
such as “ the Indians ’’, ‘‘ the Africans ”’, “‘ the Arabs ’’, and “‘ the Europeans ” 
are based on racial and cultural characteristics, and if one’s main attention is 
directed to such differences, the underlying structural similarities are ee 
certain to be overlooked. 

An anthropologist faced with the task of analysing a plural society men as 
that in East Africa soon finds himself in difficulties which his training may not 
have led him to watch for. As a rule he is more accustomed to handling 
smaller tribal or village units; and for handling the material he collects he 
has a certain number of familiar concepts and techniques. He is not sur- 
prised to find a tribe, for instance, divided into sub-tribes, clans, lineages, and 
a number of other groups of structural importance. Nor is he surprised to 
find that the clans or villages in a tribe, for exampie, will use an astonishingly 
diverse set of cultural symbols to differentiate themselves from one another. 
He will notice that the people of the tribe emphasize these diversities, so that 
in discussion the people of one clan, for instance, are likely to say of those of 
another: “‘ We are not like those people; they are quite different.” If the 
anthropologist, following the lead given by the people themselves, focused 
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his attention solely on the cultural diversities and not on the underlying 
structural similarities (between, say, one clan and another or one village and 
another), he would be hard put to it to make sense of the tribe’s social 
arrangements. 

In dealing with plural societies, oddly enough, the usual practice seems to 
be to concentrate on just such cultural differences, which in themselves are 
not really more than insignia. Differences of this kind fill books on racial 
problems, and bewilder and mislead the anthropologist, who would not be 
misled if the categories concerned were not called ‘‘ Indian ”’, ‘‘ European ”’, 
or “ African’’. But as the late Prof. Radcliffe-Brown wrote: } 


The study of composite societies ... is a complex and difficult task. The 
attempt to simplify it by considering the process as being one in which two or more 
“cultures” interact . . . is simply a way of avoiding the reality. For what is 
happening in South Africa for example is not the interaction of British culture, 
Afrikander culture . . . but the interaction of individuals and groups within an 
established social structure. 


For the purposes of sociological analysis, the cultural peculiarities which 
differentiate Indians from Europeans or Africans are of very minor significance ; 
what we really need to know is how the complicated arrangements of groups 
and categories, comprising castes, sects, Hindus, Muslims, and Indians as a 
whole, actually work in relation to one another and other sections of East 
African society. Probably the easiest way to show how this social structure 
works is to ask the question: How does an Indian in East Africa obtain 
influence and power ? 

The first part of the answer is simple enough. He must become rich. 
It is perhaps easier for an Indian to become rich in Uganda than in most other 
parts of East Africa, because cotton and coffee growing are organized in such 
a way as to allow a comparatively small class of middlemen to acquire relatively 
large riches. These middlemen constitute the most powerful element in the 
Indian section of the population. An Indian who has sufficient wealth has 
two fairly clear routes to power and influence. The older route was by gaining 
office and respect in the inclusive all-Indian associations ; but in recent years 
this method has become more uncertain in its results. The more usual route 
to-day is through caste and sectarian organizations. A man will display zeal 
in the affairs of his own community, and when he achieves a place in its com- 
mittees he will meet influential officials and other persons at parties in the houses 
of the leaders of the community. They may mention in the right places that 
he is reliable and a coming man. If he behaves himself, he and his wife will 
be put forward by his leaders as suitable guests to be invited to the Governor’s 
annual garden party. When he is invited actually to dine at Government 
House, or to drink cocktails there, he knows that he has “ arrived’’. He will 
not usually be so invited until he sits on some official or semi-official committee. 

When a man reaches a certain point in his climb to power and influence, 
he enters what the Indians themselves call “‘ the upper classes ”’, a world which 

1 Structure and Function in Primitive Society, A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, London, 1952. 
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transcends caste and sectarian boundaries and those of European and African 
exclusiveness too. He will be elected member of the most fashionable Indian 
recreational clubs and will begin to give drinks, parties and private dinners 
to which Europeans and Africans are invited to his own house—probably 
newly built in a fashionable suburb. He will probably become a Freemason. 
His wife will join a inter-racial women’s society. The two of them will begin 
to plan a tour of Europe which will provide them with adequate conversational 
small-change. Establishment in this world carries substantial rewards that 
are a little difficult to describe. The situation of these Indians in East Africa 
is not unlike that of rich Chinese merchants in Malaya and Sarawak, who exer- 
cise patronage over a following of clients whose numbers and submissiveness 
depend upon the merchant’s wealth and influence. The structure of Indian 
society in East Africa has never yet allowed rich merchants to achieve political 
and economic control over their followers to the extent that the Chinese in 
South-East Asia have achieved it, but a man who is known to entertain and be 
entertained by officials, and who gains the visible marks of success in the form 
of nomination to official councils and committees is clearly, in the eyes of his 
followers, a man who can exert influence when the need arises. The virtue of 
such a system of patronage lies in its flexibility ; for entertaining and the gain- 
ing of influence through social relations can be shifted from one group of rulers 
to another, should changes occur. For people who are as defenceless as the 
Indians of East Africa such an assurance is invaluable. 

The most active and significant relations, then, between Africans, Europ- 
eans and Indians take place at the top of the social system in the larger towns, 
a fact which might perhaps have been foreseen from the evidence of other 
plural societies. At the middle and lower levels relatively little interaction 
occurs, except in small, rural trading settlements where relations do not have 
such immediately important results for Indians in general as do the activities 
of “the upper classes’ in the larger towns. 

The situation is perhaps clearest in Kenya where there exists an open 
political forum in which the various units of East African society can meet 
as it were in open battle and push their own particular interests and views 
of the good of the whole society. In this forum the Ismailis are an especially 
important group. For the Indian section of the population they have acted 
as a pace-making group and it is possible that they may do so in a wider sense 
aswell. Itis noticeable that factionalism is not an Indian peculiarity. African 
tribesmen object in newspapers to their representatives on the legislative 
councils because they belong to different tribes, and the Europeans, too, are 
by no means united. A group such as the Ismailis, though falling into the 
category of Indians in general and Muslims in particular, are by no means 
firm in their allegiance to any of the other groups in either category, and if 
at any time they could discern a real advantage in forming an alliance with 
any other group—African or European—they would probably have no hesita- 
tion in so doing. In some respects political life resembles that in France. 
Certain groups and factions can be subsumed under general categories, and one 
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can usually assume that the groups and factions in a category will probably 
act together, but there is no certainty that this will always happen. 

I would put it forward as an hypothesis that any outstanding success by 
one well-organized group, such as the Ismailis, more or less compels other 
groups to follow their example. But a condition of the Ismailis’ success has 
been that they have not limited their social action to the market place or even 
to the political sphere. Education and ordinary social intercourse have 
occupied just as much of their time and thought, and in the conditions of East 
Africa they have been able to extend the scope of their social action far beyond 
the category of ‘the Indian Community ”’, from which, indeed, they are 
attempting to disassociate themselves. Like their Spiritual Father and 
Mother, the Aga Khan, they aim at bridging all possible worlds. 

On the other hand, communalism based on racial categories is in fact 
entrenched in all the constitutions of the East African territories, and there 
exists enough material to show that if a category—a potential group—is 
treated as if it were in fact an institutionalized corporste group it is likely to 
become one. If, therefore, the flexible arrangement of comparatively small 
factional groups, competing with one another both inside and outside the 
racial categories, should ever have its freedom of competition severely restricted, 
as has happened in South Africa, one might expect that Indians, Africans, 
and Europeans in East Africa would have to realize the latent potentialities 
of their categories and become real corporate groups. But even then it is 
doubtful if social interaction would be restricted only or even mainly to the 
market-place ; and one is left with the paradox that the more the racial or 
cultural categories in a plural society are divided into factions, the more it is 
likely to resemble any other society anywhere else, and the sooner, as has 
happened in Mexico and parts of the West Indies, racial criteria for distinguish- 
ing structural groups are likely to be abandoned as reflecting nothing of im- 
portance. But the more the wider racial or cultural categories in a plural 
society are forced to become homogeneous and institutionalized, the more that 
society will come to resemble South Africa. 
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role. To raise it is to increase the respect of others. Ordinarily status 

is changed by means of winning or losing the things which form the 
status base: in Melanesia, enemy heads; in Western society, offices, titles, 
occupations, etc. The yearning for higher status, for more fame, honour, 
respect and deference inspires accomplishments of varying social usefulness 
as does the craving for higher income. All societies approve some ways of 
raising one’s status, punish others and finally ridicule some. 

When there is a genuine concern also for the achievement which changes 
the status base, status ambition can be of great social benefit. ‘‘ Fame is the 
spur that the clear spirit doth raise/To scorn delights and live laborious 
days.” 1 The wish for the lasting esteem of our fellowmen—status ambition 
—has motivated many a deed of war and peace. ‘“ Exegi monumentum aere 
perennius”’ (I built a monument more lasting than bronze), Horace exclaims. 
His poems shall assure his fame—his status—through the ages. Thus, he 
comforts himself, ‘‘ non omnis moriar’’ (I shall not wholly die). A Japanese 
samurai committing hara-kiri—ritual suicide—and an American white-collar 
employee working hard to make expensive Christmas gifts are both motivated 
by status concern. Competitive gift-giving or sometimes destruction of one’s 
own property—often referred to by the Chinook (American Indian) word 
potlatsch—is an ancient custom known in most primitive tribes. It survives 
in manifold ways to-day and always includes attempts to raise, demonstrate 
or maintain one’s status. Thorsten Veblen regarded it as an element of the 
“conspicuous waste’ which he dourly satirized in his Theory of the Leisure 
Class.* 

Prestige, the esteem of others, can be gained and lost in countless ways.’ 
To acquire ‘‘ the bubble reputation’, people may go quite literally to the 
length, the height and the depth Shakespeare suggests. 

The savage by wearing a lion’s mane hopes to impress on others that he 


Ge is a rank on the prestige scale maintained by taking an appropriate 


1 John Milton, “‘ Lycidas ’’. 

* Numerous other elements, chiefly magical, are involved. The French sociologist, Marcel 
Mauss (see The Gift, Free Press), has assembled evidence indicating that the primitive division 
of labor was connected with gift exchange. 

* Ironically, the word comes from prestigium—illusion. 
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slew a lion ; in a sense he hopes to add to his status that of the lion. That is 
also the aim of the cannibal who eats the slain enemy: he hopes to acquire 
his qualities by incorporation ; mainly, he hopes to appropriate the enemy’s 
fame; sometimes literally to appropriate his name, too. 

Likewise, a hostess may bag a famous “ lionized ” man to get some of his 
reputation and enhance her status, in short, to partake of the deference paid 
him. She reverses the cannibal’s procedure—she feeds her victim—but she 
hopes for the same result. Hostess and cannibal have discovered that by 
association, such as eating or feeding each other, one can take over some of 
the fame, the mana of one’s victims or guests. This is also the belief of many 
faithful who incorporate the religious hero through ritual eating—direct or 
symbolic—of his body. Totemic feasts and communal meals are part of many 
religious observances. 

Hostesses discovered something primitives did not know: a reputation 
can be built without achievements or deeds of valor simply by being associated 
in the public eye with those who have high status. One can manipulate one’s 
status without changes in the status base. With this discovery, snobbery 
was born. And it must have been snobbery that was in Milton’s mind when 
he called fame “ that last infirmity of noble mind ”’. 

Snobbery is an attempt to vest oneself with an undeserved prestige by 
striking an attitude sheerly for the sake of the prestige it is to bring and there- 
fore spurious, or by presuming on an association entirely because of the 
prestige it carries. Snobbery may involve more than this but never less. 
Purely “ social’”’ snobbery is perhaps least harmful. The craving is sated by 
misusing one’s personal relationships without misusing much else. Few of us 
do anything without an occasional sidelong glance at the effect it will have on 
our status. From there to doing things—ever so little—for the sake of that 
effect is a brief step. An element of snobbery inheres in many social actions 
of non-snobs. In the snob, that element becomes dominant, and in the pure 
snob, it excludes all others. 

Snobbery proliferates in untold ways. The array of occasions is bewilder- 
ing. There is literary, intellectual, esthetic, political, sexual snobbery—a 
baffling multiplicity of forms. Any activity or endeavour can be misused to 
slake the snob’s thirst for unearned glory. He pretends to countless attitudes, 
feelings, beliefs or achievements to enhance his status. 

To raise one’s status, one may seek to associate with famous people or 
‘status groups above one’s own ; one can claim to have succeeded by “ drop- 
ping” names or indicating participation (even mere presence) at status-con- 
ferring events such as exclusive parties or premiéres. Other “ firsts’, attend- 
ance and achievements, or “ mosts”’ serve too. One may try to be the first 
man through the newly-dug tunnel ; or to set foot on the Jungfrau? ; or eat 
the most pancakes ; or sit longest on a flagpole. The quality of the achieve- 
ment is less important than the renown it brings. The bizarre competes with 
the great and defeats the unspectacularly good without trying. “ Firsts” 

1A mountain in the Swiss Alps. 
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enhance status perhaps because to be first (princeps, primus : whence prince, 
principal, primary, primate, etc.) originally meant to lead. And to be pre- 
sented with something first meant a recognition of leadership status.1 How- 
ever, to go to premiéres or to race through the new tunnel first is neither 
assumption nor recognition of leadership, nor even actual presumption any 
longer. It expresses at most a yearning (possibly unconscious) to be thought 
to belong to a high status group. One does if enough others think so. 

A pining to be publicized above all, or to associate with those who are, is 
the outstanding peculiarity which marks the democratization of snobbery in | 
our time.? To crave the limelight of publicity is to want prestige and accept- 
ance not in a specific highly regarded group but among the broadest mass of 
people. The inchoate longing for “ popularity ” expresses the same craving 
for indiscriminate acceptance, a wish to be reputed in the largest rather than 
the highest group; or it reveals identification of these two. Whereas the 
ambition to belong to a high status group, the original ambition of the old- 
time snob, presumes a stable and acknowledged hierarchy, the contemporary 
egalitarian snob measures his prestige by the number of people who defer to it. 

A negative form of democratized snobbery ought not to go unrecorded. 
The anxiety generated by the prospect of losing prestige and popularity 
may lead people to act so as not to distinguish themselves. If the action or 
inhibition occurs for the sake of avoiding loss of prestige and not as an end in 
itself, we are faced with negative democratized snobbery. (It must be clear 
now that some snobbery is indispensable as normative cement in the fabric of 
society.) 

Whether democratic or aristocratic, snobbery is a degenerate offspring 
of status ambition. The snob does not try to achieve a high status by doing 
what is required—by leading in slaying enemies, making money or writing 
poems. He tries to sneak into the high status by associating with those who 
have it. But even the association is not genuine. The snob does not hope, 
as the cannibal does, to acquire the famed person’s qualities, nor is he moved 
by admiration for the achievement of the high status group. He does not 
wish to emulate it for any intrinsic merit he finds in it. The snob craves 
fame, deference or reputation, not the qualities that won it. He is not inter- 
ested in anything he does but for the effect it may have on his status. The 
object of his ambition is the effect achieving it will have on others, nothing 
else. Though his ambition be true, any ostensive objects are spurious. Snob- 
bery is based on judgment of one social fact: reputation. All other matters 
are disregarded ; in respect to them the snob at most rationalizes his disregard 
into prejudice. The pure snob—a limiting case—is interested in objects, 
achievements and persons only in terms of their social existence, the prestige 
they command or may procure him. 

Snobbery is in a sense the most purely social of relationships. Snobbish 


1 This is also the origin of the ius primz mnoctis (droit de seigneur). 
2 “* Democratic ” is here used in de Tocqueville’s sense as nearly synonymous with “ egali- 
tarian ’’. 
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association is independent of the personalities of the people, or of the qualities 
of the things, or of the meaning of actions sought after or snubbed. Free 
of any taint of economic, intellectual, sexual or political motivation and of 
personal preference, it is association for the sake of sheer social effect. Only 
to that extent is it snobbery. 

Though the varieties of snobbery beggar description, we ought not to 
confuse it with related but not identical attitudes. We may disapprove of 
rudeness and insolence, of ostentatiously displayed superiority, of arrogance 
and all forms of incivility, even of mere aloofness. But though the snob may 
be rude to those he snubs, an overbearing, boastful or aloof person need not be 
a snob. There are snobs that are not rude and uncivil persons that are not 
snobs. A general who brags about the battles he actually fought may be a 
tiresome braggart, but not a snob. He wishes to enjoy well-earned fame. 
Even if he exaggerates, he is hardly a snob—though he may be a liar. But 
the man who cultivates acquaintance with the general only because of his 
celebrity is a snob. (The mere seeking of acquaintance could be due to 
curiosity.) It is not snobbery to eschew things or company one finds vulgar 
(even though they be popular); or to prefer to associate with high status 
groups or with “ highbrow” things. Attachments and slights are snobbish 
only when spurious and motivated by the wish for prestige, the concern for 
status and not by a genuine judgment or a true personal preference. Snob- 
bishness always involves status pretension—a wish for unearned reputation— 
or, at least, exclusive concern with others in status terms. 

Snobbery may seem a trifling matter; but it is anything but that to 
those concerned and to the student of behaviour. The belief—actually a 
moral judgment—that snobs are interested in petty matters does not make 
matters petty to them. And the consequences to persons and groups 
“snubbed ” can be far-reaching. Finally, none of us is entirely free from 
snobbery, a motivation difficult to disengage from other more legitimate 
forms of status ambition. A man may like a girl; or date her because she is 
liked. One may read Jean Paul Sartre because one is interested in his ideas, 
or because one wishes to appear to be for prestige reasons, or, finally, one may 
wish to become interested for prestige reasons. One seldom is interested in 
the actual qualities of anything, without being impressed by its reputed 
qualities. We think we perceive and admire esthetic qualities in a famous 
painting ; but our change of attitude once we are told that the painter was not 
Leonardo—that the signature was faked—should give food for thought, for 
the esthetic qualities of the painting we just admired have not changed—only 
its reputation. And we do look differently at our neighbour once we learn 
about his fame—even though he has not changed. Not that this makes us 


1 See, for instance, “‘ The Rating and Dating Complex ”’ by Willard Waller, American Socio- 
logical Review, 1937, for a description of the significance of snobbery in student society. The 
significance of pure snobbery in later life recedes as concern with differential status bases grows. 
But pure snobbery comes in its own wherever, whenever and to whomsoever the status base is a 
given fact. (Waller’s essay is based on observation in a small universe. In a larger one, the 
lines are not drawn as sharply or, perhaps, there are so many lines that they are not so clearly 
seen and felt.) 
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pure snobs. Our judgment is not entirely based on reputation nor do we look 
at the painting or associate with the neighbour only for the sake of our status. 
Rather, our motives are mixed. 

Often, something connected with a famed action, or person, serves to 
make tangible both the fame and that which brought it. Perhaps we do think 
that some of it rubs off on that which was connected with it. Thus, the 
autographed book and the desk used by the great man or the flag that flew in 
the decisive battle, or the shirt worn by the saint have prestige in our eyes 
from having been there and perhaps having absorbed some of the mana of the 
event or person. (So it is also with personal keepsakes.) The flag is glorious, 
the shirt a holy relic, etc. None of these are prized for their material or 
symbolic value. (Any other flag would do as symbol.) Though our interest 
in something because of its fame is akin to snobbery, it need not be entirely 
snobbish. We may prize the flag or the saint’s shirt because of our reverence 
for the events they witnessed. Our interest in the fame of these events or in 
the effect of our association with them on our fellowmen need not be primary. 
Once more, snobbery is exclusive concern with repute and unconcern or 
spurious concern with the cause or merit of it—desire for prestige and unwilling- 
ness or inability to earn it on one’s own merits. Few people want to be 
president because of sheer snobbery. But many snobs want to have lunch 
with whoever becomes president. 

Moliére’s “‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme’”’ was a proper subject for satire 
because the protagonist does not really like aristocrats better than commoners 
or care for their way of life. Though he feels far more comfortable behaving 
as a commoner, he wishes to be among noblemen simply because they have 
a higher status. He feels that his wealth should enable him to acquire the 
higher status. But not being genuinely attracted by their style of life, his 
attempts to learn the required role are inept and come to nought. 

Status ambition, anxiety and snobbery, as well as vertical mobility, loom 
important in the works of many writers such as Stendhal, Balzac, Jane Austen 
and Proust. In Proust’s work, the contrast and occasional fusion of status 
ambition, anxiety and snobbery are supremely drawn. American literature, 
too, has been concerned with status and snobbery, generally with an air of 
wonder and fascinated disapproval: for instance, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Sinclair 
Lewis (in Babbitt), and on a more popular level, J. P. Marquand and such comic 
strips as ‘‘ Maggie and Jiggs” and “‘ Gasoline Alley ”’.? 

1 The importance of the topic in these works varies. They are not to be reduced to it. But 
status anxiety is an important topic in all. 
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Islam and the Orientalists: Some 
Recent Discussions 


ELIE KEDOURIE 








Grunebaum in his new book on Jslam,[1] “ with its comparatively 

poor background of Arabian civilization into the cultural system 
of Islam with its claim to universal validity, forcefully colouring with its own 
and unmistakable patina every single object appropriated and every single 
thought accepted, is one of the most fascinating spectacles of history.” Taken 
in conjunction with an earlier work,[2] of which the present one may be 
considered a complement and a continuation, these essays achieve a precise, 
craftsmanlike and authoritative description of what constitutes the patina of 
Islam, and of the profile of Muslim society. 

To understand the character of this society, we must understand its 
religion. Islam is not only the badge of Muslim society, but it has remained, 
until the very recent past, the constitutive and regulative principle of Muslim 
life in its temporal as well as its spiritual concerns. The distinctive feature of 
Islam, as Grunebaum puts it, is that it is “ permeated by a sense of the 
autocracy of the Lord”. There are, it is true, verses in the Quran which 
seem to acknowledge the existence of free will in man, but as soon as a coherent 
and systematic body of theology began to exist, it was the other conception, 
also to be found in the Quran, of God’s utter omnipotence, and the utter 
powerlessness of his creature, which assumed central importance. An earlier 
authority has indeed argued that this latter conception is the more funda- 
mental, and that the verses which speak of free will were “a campaign- 
ing expedient ’’.[3] However this may be, by the end of the third century 
of the Muslim era, when the inain lines of orthodox Muslim theology, as they 
were accepted and transmitted down the centuries, became fixed, the omnipo- 
tence of God and the powerlessness of his creature had achieved final dogmatic 
acceptance. Between God and man an infinite gulf is fixed. It may not be 


. [es EVOLUTION of Muhammad’s preaching,’ says Professor 


. bridged, and the very attempt so to do is blasphemous. God’s power is 


unlimited and no one may question His decrees. Man must do what He 

enjoins and abstain from what He forbids. God has revealed His will through 

His prophets, and especially through Muhammad, the seal of the prophets. 
P 
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Nothing can bind the will of God, and no fetter on His action can be imagined. 
What He promulgates to-day, He can abolish to-morrow: “If God’, says a 
theologian of the ninth century of the Muslim era, “‘ were to reverse His decision 
and to declare good what He had declared evil, and evil what He had declared 
good, nothing could stop this.” Muslim theology, then, is strictly voluntarist, 
and Muslim ethics rest on a nominalist foundation. The good is good not 
because it conforms to a Law of Nature or of Reason, but because God decrees 
it to be good. Law is absent not only from the moral life, but from the 
physical world as well. Orthodox Muslim theology is occasionalist : there are 
no causes and no effects, only the illusion of such. There is only one cause, 
God, the First Cause, and His will cannot be fettered by laws of causality. 
To quote D. B. Macdonald: “ There is no such thing as a secondary cause. 
When there is the appearance of such, it is only illusional. God is producing it 
as well as the ultimate appearance of effect. There is no nature belonging to 
things. Fire does not burn and a knife does not cut. God creates in a sub- 
stance a being burned when the fire touches it and a being cut when the knife 
approaches it ” (op. cit., p. 205). The occasionalism issues in a literal emperi- 
cism, making science as understood in Europe in modern times a doubtful and 
suspect activity. Grunebaum relates the other features of Muslim culture to the 
tenets of Muslim theology. The purpose of man’s life is to worship God and 
obey His decrees. These he ascertains from Revelation. Knowledge there- 
fore is worth while only as it deepens man’s understanding of Revelation, and 
of Muhammad, the Agent of Revelation. The pious, Grunebaum points out, 
is to avoid any science that might endanger his faith. Thus a division takes 
place, between praiseworthy knowledge, consisting of theology and ancillary 
subjects, and blameworthy knowledge, consisting of philosophical and scientific 
speculation which is useless either for this world or for the next. Philosophical 
speculation for its own sake is frowned upon, and orthodoxy rejects, from the 
early centuries of Islam, this particular aspect of Greek civilization. Indeed, 
_what Islam borrows from alien civilizations is borrowed for its immediate 
usefulness: not the method of speculation, but its practical results. Since 
knowledge leads not to discovery, but only to a deeper insight into what 
has already been revealed, there can be no belief in “ progress”, and 
“change ”’, Grunebaum says, “‘ has to be justified as the true interpretation 
of the divine ordinance finally arrived at, as the reversal from impious innova- 
tion to the purity of the beginnings, or else it must be ignored, denied, or 
fought ”’. 

Just as Grunebaum tries to correlate theology and the Muslim attitude to 
science, so he tries to correlate theology and education, literature, and the 
ideal type of littérateur. Creation is the prerogative of God and therefore 
“the new faith was very careful to deny man any powers that might even 
by a purely verbal guid pro quo induce a misconception of man’s innate gifts 
and hence of his position in relation to Allah”. The educational ideal of Islam 
demands polymathia. The truth is already established, and the task of the 
student is to master what is already established ; he “‘ is not expected to add 
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to the store of inherited truth”. Similarly, poetical originality is discouraged. 
“ Throughout the great age of Arabic literature ’’, remarks Grunebaum, “ the 
critics placed verbal perfection above poetical originality, and the public was 
well contented to hear the familiar motifs again and again if only they were 
couched in choice and carefully shaded language.” Grunebaum “ tentatively 
and somewhat hesitantly’, it is true, sees a certain affinity between the 
occasionalism of Muslim theology and the fact that Arabic literature leaps 
from topic to topic and that it “‘ operates on a span of attention which is much 
shorter than that presupposed by Western literature.” 

How, then, shall such a society, made coherent and guided in all its 
activities by a religious principle, attend to the problem of government, and 
how shall it regulate the exercise of power? The Muslim community is a 
community of believers ruled by the divine will, and divine will requires 
someone to enforce it against transgressors and unbelievers. ‘‘ Mohammed ”’, 
it has been well said, “ ruled his community as divine commissioner.”[4] The 
orthodox Muslim state is not, Grunebaum points out, a welfare state; it is 
not, like the state in Greek thought, concerned with the happiness of its 
members. Its purpose is to enable the community of believers to worship 
God and obey His commands. L. Gardet, in a recent examination, minute 
and stimulating, of Muslim political thought, quotes a rector of al-Azhar who 
said in 1939: “As for the celebrated maxim: Give unto Caesar what is 
Caesar’s and unto God what is God’s—it is in no way related to the principles 
of Islam.’’[5] .To obey the Prophet is to obey God and to disobey him is to 
disobey God. Similarly, obedience to the successor of the Prophet is manda- 
tory, so long as he does not order what is contrary to Revelation. There can, 
then, be no scope for constitutionalism or theories of representation and con- 
sent. Early in its history, orthodox Islam decisively rejected the Kharidjite 
contention that government must be controlled by the general body of the 
believers. True, Muslim theology speaks of Consensus and Consultation. 
But Consensus is a principle of authority, a bulwark of tradition, to ensure 
that no innovation is accepted unless the learned of the community declare it 
to be in conformity with the Quran and the prophetic Tradition ; and Con- 
sultation is not.to be taken to mean representative government. “ Islamic 
constitutional law”’, writes Grunebaum, “ never limited the power of the 
ruler. Legal theory and accepted custom imposed certain bodily and mental 
qualifications on any candidate for the highest office, but no curtailment of 
executive absolutism was envisaged.” Equally, there can be no scope for 
Natural Law. The status of those who are part of the Muslim polity is regu- 
lated by Revelation. The rights and obligations of each class of inhabitants, 
believers, people of the Book, heathen, is determined by divine positive Law. 
The “ state ” of this or that creature, writes Gardet, is not determined by what 
constitutes its essence, but is applied to it from the outside by God giving it 
a name and attributes. No rights are inherent in men as such; there is, for 
instance, no inherent right to freedom: freedom for the Muslim jurists is the 
legal status of not being enslaved to another. Grunebaum’s words may 
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sum up this brief discussion of the. bases of political thought in Islam: 
“‘ Correctness as the basic purpose of life ’’, he writes, “makes for authori- 
tarianism.”’ 

Authority comes from God and must be exercised in the service of God. 
The exercise of power is necessary to the welfare of religion. Thus formulated, 
the theory assigns only one limit to authority, namely, that its exercise shall 
conform to Revelation: the ruler, the caliph, must command the performance 
of good actions and forbid the performance of evil. But who is to ensure that 
he will act in conformity with Revelation? The answer is, Nobody here on 
earth. Two features of the theory vie with each other in making this the only 
possible answer. In the first place the theory has no place for constitutional 
checks and balances. In the second place, all power comes from God ; if 
God sees fit to give power to a tyrannical, immoral, irreligious ruler, who shall 
dare to sit in judgment and gainsay His will? Quite early do we find this 
train of thought in the political theory of Islam. The Ummayads, the Mur- 
jiites argued, were the rulers of the Muslims to whom fealty had been sworn ; 
so long as they were not polytheists, it was the duty of Muslims to obey them, 
and to postpone until the last day all judgment of any misdeeds the Ummayads 
might commit. When, as came to be the case in Muslim history, there was a 
succession of tyrannical and unjust rulers, Ummayads, Abbasids and those 
who came after them, an imperceptible but fundamental transformation took 
place in Muslim political theory. Obedience to Muhammad as the head of the 
Muslim polity had been mandatory because it was part of the religious duty 
of the Muslim, and necessary to his salvation. Now, obedience to the ruler 
was a necessity because rule—even the worst—is from God, and provides that 
modicum of security without which the believer is unable to attend to the 
devotions necessary to salvation. Any ruler is better than none. Rule and 
religion are twins. Religion is a foundation and rule a guardian: what has 
no foundation is destroyed, and what has no guardian is lost. Thus al-Ghazali, 
in an impressive—and what may be called a definitive—exposition of the duty 
of obedience to a ruler whose rule is effective. Rule and religion are twins: 
the assertion echoes down the Muslim centuries. Grunebaum declares the idea 
to be of Sassanian origin and to have gained currency in Abbasid times. 
He traces it in Ibn Qutaiba (d. a.p. 889), in Ibn al-Mu’tazz (d. 908), in 
al-Bairuni (d. 1048). And al-Ghazali (d. rr1z) builds round it his argu- 
ment in The Economy of Faith.[6] The attitude persists into modern times. 
The Congress of the Caliphate meeting in Cairo in 1926 lays it down that 
a Muslim can legitimately become a caliph if he establishes his claim by con- 
quest, even if he does not fulfil any of the other conditions required by the 
jurists. 

The faithful resign themselves to the evil necessity of obeying rulers who 
transgress the divine law. The learned deplore and keep aloof. Their political 
science becomes a formal elaboration of the rules of conduct of the perfect 
Muslim ruler. And their “ narrow and worried ” interpretation of the Muslim 
ideal ‘‘ would seem ”’, writes Grunebaum, “to bear most of the guilt of the 
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corroding discord between fiction and reality that, in the later Middle Ages, 
pervades Muslim society more profoundly than it does, of necessity, any 
human organization ’’. 

Actual politics is arbitrary, tainted with illegality, refractory to the opera- 
tions of the intellect. No good man will endanger his salvation by partici- 
pating in it. The attentions of government are to be avoided. Grunebaum 
quotes a saying attributed to the caliph al-Ma’mun: “ The best life has he 
who has an ample house, a beautiful wife, and sufficient means, who does not 
know us and whom we do not know.” Civic sense is absent, and municipal 
franchises unheard of. ‘‘ Power is fascinating and awesome but transient ”’, 
and “ the prevailing attitude to power is scepticism....’’ The ruler is he who 
wields power, so long as he wields it. This is the balance of Muslim history as 
Grunebaum strikes it. 

Such, in the main, are the lineaments of Muslim society and the operative 
principles of Muslim civilization. A powerful religious impulse and fourteen 
centuries of history continuously interacting have combined to produce a 
culture the flavour of which is unmistakable. On this there is consensus among 
modern Orientalists. But a question arises. Could it have been, could it be 
otherwise ? If one could disentangle the essential principles of Islam from 
the accidents of Muslim history, could one perhaps show that passive obedience, 
acquiescence in tyranny, and the justificatory virtue of force in government 
are not the inevitable consequences of Islam as a system of beliefs, but rather 
of extraneous influences powerfully impinging on Muslim society? Such a 
question is not, strictly speaking, historical. To answer it is to go beyond the 
delineation of the concrete and complex whole of beliefs, traditions, attitudes 
and actions which make a particular society what in the historian’s eye it 
seems to be. To answer it is to assume that it is feasible to separate the sheep 
from the goats, to say of one factor present and active in a society, that it is 
an essential principle, and of another such factor, that it is an extraneous 
influence ; and further perhaps, that influences once extraneous will always 
remain less significant than the essential principles. In a recent paper, 
H. A. R. Gibb has argued that “ the nemesis of the over-rapid conquests of 
the Arabs—and the political tragedy of Islam—was that the Islamic ideology 
never found its proper and articulated expression in the political institutions 
of the Islamic states ’’.[7] The fact that the Muslim empire became so exten- 
sive so soon after the prophetic message meant, according to Gibb, that Muslim 
society had no social institutions powerful enough to stand up to the military 
and political institutions, and the Ummayad caliphs soon began to show an 
interest in the Hellenic and Sassanid conceptions of universal empire and of 
absolute monarchy. This tendency became more powerful in Abbasid times. 
In an earlier article, Gibb speaks of a “‘ secretarial class ” in the Abbasid court 
bent on introducing in Muslim society Persian traditions of rule and rigid class 
divisions.[8] The rapid extension of empire and the activities of the secre- 
tarial class meant that “ several of the principal elements of the Sassanian 
tradition were incorporated in the literature of the Arabic humanities, and 
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acquired an established and permanent place in Islamic culture in the relation 
to the principles of government in spite of their conflict with its inner spirit ”’. 
Gibb recurs to this point in the paper of 1955: ‘“‘. . . the Abbasid caliphate,” 
he writes, ‘‘ so far from adapting its practice to the principles of the Islamic 
ideology, imposed on the official jurists of Islam the task of adapting their 
principles to its practice.” Gibb’s argument, then, here seems to identify 
two opposites in Muslim history: the original Muslim principles of govern- 
ment, and the Sassanid corruptions thereof. In his Mohammedanism,[9| 
which replaces Margoliouth’s volume in the Home University Library, Gibb 
seems also to endow Araberthum, as he designates the Arab idea, with the 
virtue of safeguarding Muslim orthodoxy. He goes so far as to speak of the 
“Persian and Turkish veneer” which had overlaid the early Arabian prin- 
ciples of Islam ; and he gives the impression that he believes, a little uncer- 
tainly perhaps, that the modern Arab nationalist movement and the reform 
of Islam are somehow connected. These views are not without precedent, 
especially in the writings of the Muslims themselves. In Abbasid times there 
was great mutual jealousy between the Arab and the non-Arab Muslims, and 
Arab writers emphasized the Arab character of true Islam and attacked the 
corruptions introduced by the foreigner. Even to-day, Arab Muslim writers 
argue that the fulfilment of Arab nationalism is the fulfilment of Islam.[10] 
But these views are not without difficulty. For even if we disregard the so- 
called Sassanid corruptions of Islam, we still have to take notice of the absence 
of constitutionalism in the ideal Muslim polity, of the unquestioned supremacy, 
under God, of the leader of the Muslim community, and of the occasionalism 
and voluntarism of Muslim theology ; these may serve abundantly to explain 
the passive obedience, and the respect of the fait accompli, which give its 
unmistakable character to Muslim history. In any case, Gibb points out, by 
the fourth decade of Islam, the authority of the military power already over- 
rode whatever restraints religion may have been capable of imposing. So 
that, we may perhaps conclude, these attempts to distinguish between Arab 
and Sassanid strands in Muslim history represent less an explanation of the 
Muslim past than a hope for the Arab future. j ‘ 
Modern European orientalists have not always held these views. Margo- 
liouth, in his Home University Library volume, has, it is interesting to note, 
a passage where he discusses the contribution of the different races to Islamic 
society. D. G. Hogarth, a perspicuous observer of Islam, wrote: ‘‘ Arab 
civilization owes a heavy obligation to the Greek, to the Persian, to the Jewish, 
but no heavier than are debited to all other greater civilizations. Every 
advanced human culture must be eclectic and its originality is reckoned by the 
measure in which it transforms and makes its own what it has seized.” [11] 
And Grunebaum remarks in Medieval Islam that ‘‘ Islam’s originality consists 
exactly in the capacity of adapting the alien inspiration to its needs, of 
re-creating it in its own garb, and of rejecting the unadaptable ”’, and that 
“while very little of its conceptual and not too much of its emotional con- 
tribution is new or unique, its style of thought and range of feelings are without 
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a real precedent” (p. 324). Grunebaum’s, Hogarth’s, and Margoliouth’s is 
surely the more catholic view. 

Gardet puts the case, in an interesting manner, for a hopeful view of the 
future of Muslim politics. In the past, Byzantine and Sassanid influences, 
as well as historical contingencies, had made Muslim government tyrannical, 
lawless and oppressive. But there is no inherent logical reason, Gardet 
argues, why the voluntarist, authoritarian character of Muslim thought should 
always have these results. The Islamic ideology of which Gibb speaks consists 
of these ethical commands and prohibitions which may be summed up in 
Quranic injunction to the believer to command the good and prohibit evil. 
These commands and prohibitions are grounded not in Natural Law but in 
the Will of God. But these precepts, says Gardet, are in fact identical with 
those of which Natural Law affirms the objective and eternal validity. . If 
historical contingencies have, in the past, led to the justification of passive 
obedience to arbitrary rule, may not different contingencies, in the future, 
lead to some other aspect of Muslim thought being emphasized? Just as 
Byzantine and Sassanid influence crystallized the tendency of Islam to 
emphasize the arbitrary nature of government as a manifestation of God’s 
will, so Gardet hopes that the influence of European constitutionalism will 
lead Islam to emphasize the fact that the positive commands of God’s will 
as they are authoritatively set out in the Quran enjoin the practice of justice, 
the respect of the rights of God and man, and the keeping of promises.[12] 

Gardet’s position is thus somewhat different from Gibb’s. Whereas Gibb 
seems to look to Arabism for a restoration of the primeval and uncorrupt state 
of Islam, Gardet hopes for European influences to help in the work of rejuvena- 
tion. Gardet’s hopes for the future raise the question of cultural contacts, of 
the effects of one civilization on another. Grunebaum discusses the matter 
in a chapter in his Islam which deals with the ideas which A. J. Toynbee 
has made popular. Grunebaum points out that Toynbee’s theory of cultural 
borrowing cannot fit all areas and all periods. If we consider the spread of 
Hellenism in the Middle East, for instance, or the contributions which Byzan- 
tium, Persia and India made to Muslim civilization, we must disagree with 
Toynbee’s theory, and conclude that cultural borrowing need not begin at a 
trifling level, that it does not compel ever renewed borrowing, and that it need 
not be disruptive in all circumstances. But, of course, there is no gainsaying 
the fact that European influence in the Middle East has, in modern times, 
proved disruptive. Grunebaum attributes this chiefly to the political and 
military inferiority of the East to-day. Another, perhaps as potent reason, 
to which Grunebaum alludes, lies in the character of what Europe has offered, 
and what the East has accepted. Nationalism has proved a great disruptive 
influence within Europe itself, and it is this doctrine which Muslim political 
thinkers have adopted and tried to interpret in Muslim terms. In a paper 
recently published, S. G. Haim has examined the trend of contemporary Arab 
Muslim political thought, and has shown how exclusively Arab Muslim writers 
have drawn on European nationalist ideology.[13] Nationalism is not tender 
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towards constitutionalism and individual liberties, and by the very exclusive- 
ness and arrogance which it fosters, prevents or powerfully impedes further 
borrowing from an alien culture. Here, then, are two reasons why Gardet’s 
hopefulness may not be justified. 

S. G. Haim also discusses the reasons why nationalist doctrine should have 
found an echo in Islam, and she finds the answer partly in the vivid sense of 
solidarity which the Muslim community has always inculcated in its members. 
However tyrannical the Muslim state, and however aloof the learned classes 
of the community might hold themselves from the wielders of power, there 
was, as Grunebaum remarks, an overwhelming feeling for the oneness of the 
Muslim community, and a realization that any political sacrifice was justified 
to enable the community to continue under the law as far as possible. And 
the Muslim state was originally, after all, as Margoliouth pointed out, to be 
composed of soldier-priests. It is this solidarity, this identification of the 
individual with the state which nationalist ideology has mobilized. But in 
his Modern Trends in Islam (Chicago, 1947) Gibb has argued that nationalism 
is “‘ clearly opposed” to Islam. This view is no doubt connected with the 
other view which he advances in his Mohammedanism that with the gradual 
and increasing corruption of power there came to be “ two. distinct societies 
living side by side and interacting to some extent but in their basic principles 
opposed to one another”. One may perhaps doubt whether this almost 
Augustinian opposition of the heavenly and the earthly cities has ever obtained 


widely in Islam: passivity, quietism, mistrust of power there certainly was, - 


but along with this, a pride in the solidarity of Islam, and a closing of the 
ranks whenever unbelievers attempted to encroach on the Muslim estate. 
The Muslim community was both a heavenly and an earthly city. 

Almost the only point where Grunebaum’s views are at variance with the 
rest of his book is the passage where he asserts that in the Middle East to-day 
the middle classes are coming into their own—just as the tiers état did at the 
French Revolution, and that this is what makes significant the recent constitu- 
tional developments there. But constitutions introduced from Europe have 


not proved a success in the Middle East. What has proved a success, on the. 


other hand, is the European technique of governmental control which was 
perfected during the eighteenth century, and the genesis of which M. Beloff 
has so well examined in his Age of Absolutism. This technique has enabled 
the rulers to extend and perfect their control over the subjects, and there is 
a good case for arguing that middle class urban institutions of self-government, 
like trade and craft guilds which led a tolerated existence on the margin of 
official Muslim organization, have wilted and withered owing to the more 
searching and meticulous attention of government. In her inaugural lecture, 
Professor Lambton has well described how this process worked out in 
Persia.[14] In any case, we must be circumspect when talking of “‘ middle 
classes’ in the context of Muslim history, and particularly so at present. 
Analogies from European history may lead us to think that the “ middle 
classes ” have now wrested power from the “‘ feudal gentry ”’ of Muslim soqety. 
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But this analysis does not withstand a closer scrutiny. The rulers of the 
Middle East to-day have been, whether in Persia or the Ottoman Empire or 
Egypt, members—humble ones, it is true—of the political and military institu- 
tions which the “ middle classes ’’ are supposed to have captured. These men, 
imbued with nationalism and a radical contempt for traditions, were only 
able to capture the state and effect the momentous transformation which we 
now see, not because they were of the middle class, but because they belonged 
to the political and military institutions, and were able to use these institutions 
as levers for their disaffection. But it is not on a tone of criticism that one 
would wish to end. That Grunebaum’s book raises so many fundamental 
questions, and wakens so many echoes and ripples in the mind, is a measure 
of its many excellences. 
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Problems of Involvement and 
Detachment 


NORBERT ELIAS 








Old Lady: Are you not prejudiced ? 

Author : Madame, rarely will you meet a more prejudiced man nor one who tells 
himself he keeps his mind more open. But cannot that be because one part 
of our mind, that which we act with, becomes prejudiced through experience, 
and still we keep another part completely open to observe and judge with ? 

Old Lady: Sir, I do not know. 

Author : Madame, neither do I and it may well be that we are talking nonsense. 

Old Lady: That is an odd term ‘and one I did not encounter in my youth. 

Author: Madame, we apply the term now to describe unsoundness in abstract 
conversation, or, indeed, any overmetaphysical tendency in speech. 

Old Lady: I must learn to use these terms correctly. 

E. Hemingway, Death in the afternoon. 


| or 


NE cannot say of a man’s outlook in any absolute sense that it is 

detached or involved (or, if one prefers, “ rational” or “ irrational ”, 

“ objective ” or “ subjective’). Only small babies, and among adults 
perhaps only insane people, become involved in whatever they experience 
with complete abandon to their feelings here and now; and again only the 
insane can remain totally unmoved by what goes on around them. Normally 
adult behaviour lies on a scale somewhere between these two extremes. In 
some groups, and in some individuals of these groups, it may come nearer 
to one of them than in others ; it may shift hither and thither as social and 
mental pressures rise and fall. But social life as we know it would come to 
an end if standards of adult behaviour went too far in either direction. As 
far as one can see, the very existence of ordered group life depends on the 
interplay in men’s thoughts and actions of impulses in both directions, those 
that involve and those that detach keeping each other in check. They may 
clash and struggle for dominance or compromise and form alloys of many 
different shades and kinds—however varied, it is the relation between the 
two which sets people’s course. In using these terms,? one refers in short to 


1 It is still the preyalent practice to speak of psychological characteristics and of social 
characteristics of people not only as different, but as separable and in the last resort independent 
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changing equilibria between sets of mental activities which in man’s relations 
with men, with non-human objects and with himself (whatever their other 
functions may be) have the function to involve and to detach. 

As tools of thinking, therefore, “involvement” and “ detachment ” 
would remain highly ineffectual if they were understood to adumbrate a sharp 
division between two independent sets of phenomena. They do not refer to 
two separate classes of objects ; used as universals they are, at best, marginal 
concepts. In the main, what we observe are people and people’s manifesta- 
tions, such as patterns of speech or of thought, and of other activities, some 
of which bear the stamp of higher, others of lesser detachment or involve- 
ment. It is the continuum that lies between these marginal poles that presents 
the principal problem. Can one determine with greater accuracy the position 
of specific attitudes or products of men within this continuum? One might, 
impressionistically, say for example that in societies like ours people tend to 
be more detached in their approaches to natural than to social events. Can 
one trace, at least summarily, criteria for different degrees of detachment 
and involvement ? What in fact is meant, what does it imply if one says that 
in societies such as ours with a relatively high degree of industrialization and 
of control over non-human forces of nature, approaches to nature are on the 
whole more detached than those to society? The degree of detachment 
shown by different individuals in similar situations may differ greatly. Can 
one, nevertheless, speak, in this respect, of different degrees of detachment 
and involvement regardless of these individual variations ? 


II 


The way in which individual members of a group experience whatever 
affects their senses, the meaning which it has for them, depends on the standard 
forms of dealing with, and of thinking and speaking about, these phenomena 
gradually evolved in their society. Thus, although the degree of detachment 


sets of properties. And if this is the assumption underlying one’s form of discourse, terms like 
‘involved ”’ and “ detached ’’, as they are used here, must appear as equivocal and vague. 
They have been chosen in preference to other perhaps more familiar terms precisely because 
they do not fall in line with linguistic usages which are based on the tacit assumption of the 
ultimate independence of psychological and social properties of men. They do not suggest as 
some current scientific concepts do that there are two separate sets of human functions or attri- 
butes, one psychological and one social in character, which communicate with each other only 
occasionally during a limited span of time with a definite beginning and a definite end by means 
of those one-way connections which we call ‘‘ causes-and-effects ’’ and then withdraw from each 
other until a new causal connection is established again with a definite beginning and a 
definite end. 

Both these terms express quite clearly that changes in a person’s relation with others and 
psychological changes are distinct but inseparable phenomena. The same holds good of their 
use as expressions referring to men’s relation to ‘‘ objects” in general. They seem preferable 
to others which like ‘‘ subjective ’’ and “‘ objective ’’ suggest a static and unbridgeable divide 
between two entities “‘ subject ” and “‘ object’. To give a brief and all too simple example of 
their meaning in this context: A philosopher once said, ‘‘ If Paul speaks of Peter he tells us more 
about Paul than about Peter.”” One can say, by way of comment, that in speaking of Peter 
he is always telling us something about himself as well as about Peter. One would call his 
approach “ involved” as long as his own characteristics, the characteristics of the perceiver, 
overshadow those of the perceived. If Paul’s propositions begin to tell more about Peter than 
about himself the balance begins to turn in favour of detachment. 
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shown in one’s encounter with natural forces may vary from individual to 
individual and from situation to situation, the concepts themselves which, 
in societies like ours, all individuals use in thinking, speaking and: acting, 
concepts like “‘ lightning ’’, “ tree”’ or “ wolf” not less than “ electricity ”’, 

‘organism ’’, “ cause-and-effect ” or “nature ’”’, in the sense in which they 
are used to-day, represent a relatively high degree of detachment ; so does 
the socially induced experience of nature as a “ landscape ”’ or as “ beautiful ”’. 
The range of individual variations in detachment, in other words, is limited 
by the public standards of detachment embodied in modes of thinking and 
speaking about nature and in the widely institutionalized use of natural forces 
for human ends. Compared with previous ages control of emotions in experi- 
encing nature, as that of nature itself, has grown. Involvement has lessened, 
but it has not disappeared. Even scientific approaches to nature do not 
require the extinction of other more involved and emotive forms of approach. 
What distinguishes these from other less detached approaches is the manner 
in which tendencies towards detachment and towards involvement balance 
each other and blend. 

Like other people, scientists engaged in the study of nature are, to some 
extent, prompted in the pursuit of their task by personal wishes and wants ; 
they are often enough influenced by specific needs of the community to which 
they belong. They may wish to foster their own career. They may hope 
that the results of their inquiries will be in line with theories they have enun- 
ciated before or with the requirements and ideals of groups with which they 
identify themselves. But these involvements, in the natural sciences, deter- 
mine as a rule nothing more than the general direction of inquiries ; they are, 
in most cases, counter-balanced_and checked by institutionalized procedures 
which compel scientists, more or less, to detach themselves, for the time 
being, from the urgent issues at hand. The immediate problems, personal 
or communal, induce problems of a different kind, scientific problems which 
are no longer directly related to specific persons or groups. The former, more 
narrowly time-bound, often serve merely as a motive force; the latter, the 
scientific problems which they may have induced, owe their form and their 
meaning to the wider and less time-bound continuum of theories and observa- 
tions evolved in this or that problem-area by generations of specialists. 

Like other human activities scientific inquiries into nature embody sets 
of values. To say that natural sciences are “ non-evaluating”’ or ‘“ value- 
free ’’ is a misuse of terms. But the sets of values, the types of evaluations 
which play a part in scientific inquiries of this type differ from those which 
have as their frame of reference the interests, the well-being or suffering of 
oneself or of social units to which one belongs. The aim of these inquiries 
is to find the inherent order of events as it is, independently not of any, but 
of any particular observer, and the importance, the relevance, the value of 
what one observes is assessed in accordance with the place and function it 
appears to have within this order itself. 

In the exploration of nature, in short, scientists have learned that any 
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direct encroachment upon their work by short-term interests or needs of 
specific persons or groups is liable to jeopardize the usefulness which their 
work may have in the end for themselves or for their own group. The problems 
which they formulate and, by means of their theories, try to solve, have in 
relation to personal or social problems of the day a high degree of autonomy ; 
so have the sets of values which they use; their work is not “ value-free ”’, 
but it is, in contrast to that of many social scientists, protected by firmly 
established professional standards and other institutional safeguards against 
the intrusion of heteronomous evaluations. Here, the primary tendency of 
man to take the short route from a strongly felt need to a precept for its 
satisfaction has become more or less subordinate to precepts and procedures 
which require a longer route. Natural scientists seek to find ways of satisfying 
human needs by means of a detour—the detour via detachment. They set 
out to find solutions for problems potentially relevant for all human beings 
and all human groups. The question characteristic of men’s involvement : 
“‘ What does it mean for me or for us ? ” has become subordinate to questions 
like ‘‘ What is it ? ” or ‘“ How are these events connected with others?” In 
this form, the level of detachment represented by the scientist’s work has 
become more or less institutionalized as part of a scientific tradition reproduced 
by means of a highly specialized training, maintained by various forms of 
social control and socially induced emotional restraints; it has become 
embodied in the conceptual tools, the basic assumptions, the methods of 
speaking and thinking which scientists use. 

Moreover, concepts and methods of this type have spread, and are spread- 
ing again and again, from the workshops of the specialists to the general 
public. In most industrial societies, impersonal types of explanations of 
natural events and other concepts based on the idea of a relatively autono- 
mous order, of a course of events independent of any specific group of human 
observers, are used by people almost as a matter of course though most of 
them are probably unaware of the long struggle involved in the elaboration 
and diffusion of these forms of thinking. 

Yet, here too, in society at large, these more detached forms of thinking 
represent only one layer in people’s approaches to nature. Other more 
involved and emotive forms of thinking about nature have by no means 
disappeared. 

1 This concept has been introduced here in preference to the distinction between scientific 
procedures which are “ value-free’’ and others which are not. It rather confuses the issue if 
the term “ value’, in its application to sciences, is reserved to those “‘ values ’’ which intrude 
upon scientific theories and procedures, as it were, from outside. Not only has this narrow 
use of the word led to the odd conclusion that it is possible to sever the connection between 
the activity of ‘‘ evaluating ’’ and the “‘ values ’’ which serve as its guide, it has also tended to 
limit the use of terms like “‘ value ’’ or “ evaluating ’’ in such a way that they seem applicable 
only in cases of what is otherwise known as “ bias’’ or “ prejudice’’. Yet, even the aim of 
finding out the relatedness of data, their inherent order or, as it is sometimes expressed, at approxi- 
mating to the “truth”, implies that one regards the discovery of this relatedness or of the 
“truth” as a “value’’. In that sense, every scientific endeavour has moral implications. 
Instead of distinguishing between two types of sciences, one of which is ‘“‘ value-free ” while the 
other is not, one may find it both simpler and more apposite to distinguish in scientific pronounce- 


ments between two types of evaluations, one autonomous, the other heteronomous, of which 
one or the other may be dominant. 
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Thus in falling ill one may find one’s thoughts stray again and again to 
the question: “ Who is to blame for this? ”’ The childhood experience of 
pain as the outcome of an attack and perhaps a certain urge to retaliate may 
assert themselves even though under the pressure of an overgrown conscience 
the attack may appear as deserved, so that one may come to feel, rightly or 
wrongly, one has only oneself to blame for it. And yet one may accept at 
the same time the doctor’s more detached dictum that this illness followed 
primarily from a completely blind biological course of events and not from 
anybody’s intentions, not from conscious or unconscious motives of any kind. 

More involved forms of thinking, in short, continue to form an integral 
part of our experience of nature. But in this area of our experience they 
have become increasingly overlaid and counterbalanced by others which make 
higher demands on men’s faculty of looking at themselves as it were from 
outside and of viewing what they call “ mine ”’ or “ ours” as part systems of 
a larger system. In their experience of nature men have been able, in course 
of time, to form and to face a picture of the physical universe which is emotion- 
ally far from satisfactory, which, in fact, seems to become less and less so as 
science advances, but which at the same time agrees better with the cumulative 
results of systematic observations. They have learned to impose upon them- 
selves greater restraint in their approaches to natural events and in exchange 
for the short-term satisfactions which they had to give up they have gained 
greater power to control and to manipulate natural forces for their own ends, 
and with it, in this sphere, greater security and other new long-term 
satisfactions. 


III 


Thus in their public approaches to nature, men have travelled a long way 
(and have to travel it again and again as they grow up) from the primary, 
the childhood patterns of thinking. The road they have travelled is still far 
from clear. But one can see in broad outline some of its characteristic patterns 
and mechanisms. 

When men, instead of using stones as they found them against human 
enemies or beasts, with greater restraint of their momentary impulses, 
gradually changed towards fashioning stones in advance for their use as 
weapons or tools (as we may assume they did at some time), when, increasing 
their foresight, they gradually changed from gathering fruits and roots towards 
growing plants deliberately for their own use, it implied that they themselves 
as well as their social life and their natural surroundings, that their outlook 
as well as their actions changed. The same can be said of those later stages 
in which changes in men’s thinking about nature became more and more the 
task of scientific specialists. Throughout these developments the mastery 
of men over themselves as expressed in their mental attitudes towards nature 
and their mastery over natural forces by handling them, have grown together. 
The level and patterns of detachment represented by public standards of 
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thinking about natural events were in the past and still are dependent on the 
level and the manner of control represented by public standards of manipulating 
them and vice versa. 

For a very long time, therefore, men, in their struggle with the non-human 
forces of nature, must have moved in what appears in retrospect as a vicious 
circle. They had little control over natural forces on which they were depend- 
dent for their survival. Wholly dependent on phenomena whose course they 
could neither foresee nor influence to any considerable extent, they lived in 
extreme insecurity, and, being most vulnerable and insecure, they could not 
help feeling strongly about every occurrence they thought might affect their 
lives; they were too deeply involved to look at natural phenomena, like 
distant observers, calmly. Thus, on the one hand, they had little chance of 
controlling their own strong feelings in relation to nature and of forming 
more detached concepts of natural events as long as they had little control 
over them ; and they had, on the other hand, little chance of extending their 
control over their non-human surroundings as long as they could not gain 
greater mastery over their own strong feelings in relation to them and increase 
their control over themselves. 

The change towards greater control over natural phenomena appears 
to have followed what in our traditional language might be called “ the prin- 
ciple of increasing facilitation”. It must have been extremely difficult for 
men to gain greater control over nature as long as they had little control over 
it; and the more control they gained, the easier was it for them to extend it. 

Nothing in our experience suggests that part-processes of this kind must 
always work in the same direction. Some of the phases in which they went 
into reverse gear are known from the past. Increasing social tensions and 
strife may go hand in hand with both a decrease of men’s ability to control, 
and an increase in the phantasy-content of men’s ideas about, natural as well 
as social phenomena. Whether feed-back mechanisms of this kind work in 
one or in the other direction depends, in short, on the total situation of the 
social units concerned. 


IV 


Paradoxically enough, the steady increase in the capacity of men, both 
for a more detached approach to natural forces and for controlling them, and 
the gradual acceleration of this process, have helped to increase the difficulties 
which men have in extending their control over processes of social change 
and over their own feelings in thinking about them. f 

Dangers threatening men from non-human forces have been slowly 
decreasing. Not the least important effect of a more detached approach in 
this field has been that of limiting fears, of preventing them, that is, from 
irradiating widely beyond what can be realistically assessed as a threat. The 
former helplessness in the face of incomprehensible and unmanageable natural 
forces has slowly given way to a feeling of confidence, the concomitant, one 
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might say, of increasing facilitation, of men’s power to raise, in this sphere, 
the general level of well-being and to enlarge the area of security through the 
application of patient and systematic research. 

But the growth of men’s comprehension of natural forces and of the use 
made of them for human ends is associated with specific changes in human 
relationships ; it goes hand in hand with the growing interdependence of 
growing numbers of people. The gradual acceleration in the increment of 
knowledge and use of non-human forces, bound up with specific changes in 
human relations as it is, has helped, in turn, to accelerate the process of change 
in the latter. The network of human activities tends to become increasingly 
complex, far-flung and closely knit. More and more groups, and with them 
more and more individuals, tend to become dependent on each other for their 
security and the satisfaction of their needs in ways which, for the greater 
part, surpass the comprehension of those involved. It is as if first thousands, 
then millions, then more and more millions walked through this world their 
hands and feet chained together by invisible ties. No one is in charge. No 
one stands outside. Some want to go this, others that way. They fall upon 
each other and, vanquishing or defeated, still remain chained to each other. 
No one can regulate the movements of the whole unless a great part of them - 
are able to understand, to see, as it were, from outside, the whole patterns 
they form together. And they are not able to visualize themselves as part 
of these larger patterns because, being hemmed in and moved uncompre- 
hendingly hither and thither in ways which none of them intended, they cannot 
help being preoccupied with the urgent, narrow and parochial problems which 
each of them has to face. They can only look at whatever happens to them 
from their narrow location within the system. They are too deeply involved 
to look at themselves from without. Thus what is formed of nothing but 
human beings acts upon each of them, and is experienced by many as an 
alien external force not unlike the forces of nature. 

The same process which has made men less dependent on the vagaries of 
nature has made them more dependent on each other. The changes which, 
with regard to non-human forces, have given men greater power and security, 
have increasingly brought upon them different forms of insecurity. In their 
relations with each other men are again and again confronted, as they were 
in the past in their dealings with non-human forces, with phenomena, with 
problems which, given their present approaches, are still beyond their control. 
They are incessantly faced with the task of adjusting themselves to changes 
which though perhaps of their own making were not intended by them. And 
as these changes frequently bring in their wake unforeseen gains for some and 
losses for others, they tend to go hand in hand with tensions and frictions 
between groups which, at the same time, are inescapably chained to each 
other. Tests of strength and the use of organized force serve often as costly 
means of adjustment to changes within this tangle of interdependencies ; on 
many of its levels no other means of adjustment exist. 

Thus vulnerable and insecure as men are under these conditions, they 
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cannot stand back and look at the course of events calmly like more detached 
observers. Again, it is, on the other hand, difficult for men in that situation 
to control more fully their own strong feelings with regard to events which, 
they feel, may deeply affect their lives, and to approach them with greater 
detachment, as long as their ability to control the course of events is small ; 
and it is, on the other hand, difficult for them to extend their understanding 
and control of these events as long as they cannot approach them with greater 
detachment and gain greater control over themselves. Thus a circular move- 
ment between inner and outer controls, a feedback mechanism of a kind, is 
at work not only in men’s relations with the non-human forces of nature, 
but also in their relations with each other. But it operates at present in these 
two spheres on very different levels. While in men’s relations with non- 
human forces the standard of both the control of self and that of external 
events is relatively high, in relations of men with men the socially required 
and socially bred standard of both is considerably lower. 

The similarities between this situation and that which men had to face 
in past ages in their relations with the forces of nature, are often obscured 
by the more obvious differences. We do already know that men can attain 
a considerable degree of control over natural phenomena i impinging upon their 
lives and a fairly high degree of detachment in manipulating, and in thinking 
of, them. We do not know, and we can hardly imagine, how a comparable 
degree of detachment and control may be attained with regard to social 
phenomena. Yet, for thousands of years it was equally impossible for those 
who struggled before us to imagine that one could approach and manipulate 
natural forces as we do. The comparison throws some light on their situation 
as well as on ours. 


V 


It also throws some light on the differences that exist to-day between 
the standards of certainty and achievement of the natural and- the social 
sciences. -It is often implied, if it is not stated explicitly, that the “ objects ” 
of the former, by their very nature, lend themselves better than those of the 
latter to an exploration by means of scientific methods ensuring a high degree 
of certainty. However, there is no reason to assume that social data, that 
the relations of persons are less accessible to man’s comprehension than the 
relations of non-human phenomena, or that man’s intellectual powers as such 
are incommensurate to the task of evolving theories and methods for the 
study of social data to a level of fitness, comparable to that reached in the 
study of physical data. What is significantly different in these two fields is 
the situation of the investigators and, as part of it, their attitudes with regard 
to their “ objects”; it is, to put it in a nutshell, the relationship between 
“ subjects” and “‘ objects’’. If this relationship, if situation and attitudes are 
taken into account the problems and the difficulties of an equal advance in 
the social sciences stand out more clearly. 

Q 
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The general aim of scientific pursuits is the same in both fields ; stripped 
of a good many philosophical encrustations it is to find out in what way per- 
ceived data are connected with each other. But social as distinct from natural 
sciences are concerned with conjunctions of persons. Here, in one form or 
the other, men face themselves ; } the “ objects ” are also “ subjects”. The 
task of social scientists is to explore, and to make men understand, the patterns 
they form together, the nature and the changing configuration of all that 
binds them to each other. The investigators themselves form part of these 
patterns. They cannot help experiencing them, directly or by identification, 
as immediate participants from within ; and the greater the strains and stresses 
to which they or their groups are exposed, the more difficult is it for them to 
perform the mental operation, underlying all scientific pursuits, of detaching 
themselves from their role as immediate participants and from the limited 
vista it offers. 

There is no lack of attempts in the social sciences at detaching oneself 
from one’s position as an involved exponent of social events, and at working 
out a wider conceptual framework within which the problems of the day can 
find their place and their meaning. Perhaps the most persistent effort in that 
direction has been made by the great pioneering sociologists of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. But their work also shows most conspicuously 
the difficulties which, under present conditions, stand in the way of such an 
attempt. On the one hand, they all attempted to discover, from one angle 
or the other, the inherent order of the social development of mankind, its 
“laws ”’ as some of them called it. They tried to work out a comprehensive 
and universally valid theoretical framework within which the problems of 
their own age appeared as specific problems of detail and no longer as the 
central problem from which those of other ages received their relevance and 
their meaning. And yet, on the other hand, they were so deeply involved in 
the problems of their own society that they often viewed in fact the whole 
development of men’s relations with each other in the light of the hopes and 


1 The problem of “ facing oneself ’’ is no doubt far more complex than can be shown here. 
It plays its part in explorations of nature as well as in those of society. For man forms part of 
both. Every major change in men’s conception of nature, therefore, goes hand in hand with 
a change of the picture they have of themselves. So does any change in their conception of the 
social universe. Success and failure of any attempt to change from a more involved to a more 
detached view of social phenomena is bound up with the capacity of men to revise the picture 
they have of themselves in accordance with the results of more methodical studies, and often 
enough in a way which runs counter to deeply felt beliefs and ideals. In that respect the problem 
of increasing detachment in the social sciences is hardly different from that which plays its part 
in the development of the natural sciences. 

However, it must still be regarded as an open problem how far men are capable of “ facing 
themselves ’’, of seeing themselves as they are without the shining armour of fantasies shielding 
them from suffering past, present and future. It is fairly safe to say that their capacity to do so 
grows and declines with the degree of security which they enjoyed and enjoy. But it probably 
has its limits. 

However that may be, at present such problems can be discussed only in societies which 
demand and produce a high degree of individualization and in which men are being brought up 
to experience themselves, more perhaps than ever before, as beings set apart from each other by 
very strong walls. There can be little doubt that the picture of self which is thus built up in 
the growing person makes it rather difficult to envisage oneself in a more detached manner as 
forming patterns with others and to study the nature and structure of these patterns as such. 
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fears, the enmities and beliefs resulting from their role as immediate partici- 
pants in the struggles and conflicts of their own time. These two forms of 
approach—one more involved which made them see the development of 
human society as a whole in the light of the pressing problems of their own 
time, the other more detached which enabled them to visualize the short-term 
problems of their own time in the light of the long-term development of 
society—were so inextricably interwoven in their work that, in retrospect, it 
is difficult to sift one from the other and to sort out their contribution to the 
development of a more universally valid system of theories about men in 
society from ideas relevant only as an expression of their own ideals and 
idiosyncrasies in the struggles of a particular historical period. 

Since then, a good deal more factual material about social phenomena 
has been brought to light. The elaboration of a more impersonal body of 
theories and their adjustment to a widening range of observed facts brought 
to light under their guidance, has considerably advanced in some social sciences, 
and advanced in some more than in others.! To a greater or lesser extent, 
research in all human sciences still tends to oscillate between two levels of 
consciousness and two forms of approach, the one more akin, one might say, 
to a simple geocentric, the other more to a heliocentric approach. And the 
constant upsurge of the former in connection with acute social and political 
tensions effectively bars in most social sciences the steady continuity of 
research which has become so marked a characteristic of many natural sciences. 


1 The evident differences in the levels of development of different social sciences have 

erhaps not found quite the attention they deserve as a subject of research. Like the differences 

in the development of natural and social sciences generally, they are relevant to any theory of 
knowledge and of sciences. 

To set out here more comprehensively the problems raised by such differences would require 
an exposition of the wider theory of knowledge implied in these observations on detachment 
and involvement ; it would require fuller elaboration of the general conceptual framework that 
has been used here and within which, as one has seen, the development of scientific thinking, 
as of thinking in general, and that of changes in the situation of those who think, instead of 
being allotted to largely independent fields of studies, are linked to each other as different, but 
inseparable and interdependent facets of the same process. Only with the help of such an inte- 
grating framework is it possible to determine with greater precision different stages and levels 
of thinking and knowing whether or not one adopts concepts like “ level of detachment ’’, ‘‘ level 
of fitness ’’, ‘‘ level of control’’ and others which have been used here. 

On these lines, one might say, for example, that, under present conditions, anthropologists 
have a better chance of developing theories on human relations to a higher level of fitness than, 
say, those engaged in the study of highly differentiated societies to which they themselves belong 
or which are antagonists or partners of societies to which they belong ; they have a better chance, 
not only because it is easier to survey, and to form relatively fitting theories about, social units 
which are small and not too complex in structure, but also because the investigators themselves 
are, as a rule, less directly involved in the problems they study. Anthropologists, in most cases, 
study societies to which they do not belong, other sociologists mostly societies of which they 
are members. 

But in saying this, one refers only to one facet of the relationship between the mode of 
thinking and the situation of those who think. To complete the nexus one would have to add 
that the more detached theoretical tools of thinking which anthropologists have a chance to 
build up in accordance with their specific situation, can themselves act, within certain limits, 
as a shield against the encroachment upon their scientific work, and perhaps even on their personal 
outlook, of more involved, more emotive forms of thinking, even if tensions mount between 
social units to which they belong as participant members and others in relation to which they 
play mainly the part of investigators. 

Here, too, in comparative studies on the development of social sciences, it may be more 
appropriate and more profitable to focus on the relations of observers and observed than on either 
of them or on “‘ methods” alone. 
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The pressure of short-term problems which can no longer be solved in tra- 
ditional ways, of social problems which appear to require for their solution 
procedures evolved and employed by scientific specialists, has increased 
together with the complexity of human relations itself. Fragmentation of 
social research has grown apace. Even as an aim of research the idea of a 
wider theoretical framework connecting and unifying the problems and results 
of more limited inquiries has become more remote; to many it appears 
unattainable, to others, in addition, undesirable. For the immediate diffi- 
culties of men springing up in their own midst from the unmanageable forces 
of social change, from conflicts and frictions among themselves, have remained 
exceedingly great. The strength of involvements, within the social context 
of men’s lives, if it has not actually increased, has hardly lessened. 

Hence, whatever else may have changed since the days of the pioneering 
sociologists, certain basic characteristics of the social sciences have not. For 
the time being, social scientists are liable to be caught in a dilemma. They 
work and live in a world in which almost everywhere groups, small and great, 
including their own groups, are engaged in a struggle for position and often 
enough for survival, some trying to rise and to better themselves in the teeth 
of strong opposition, some who have risen before trying to hold what they 
have and some going down. 

Under these conditions the members of such groups can hardly help 
being deeply affected in their thinking about social events by the constant 
threats arising from these tensions to their way of life or to their standards 
of life and perhaps to their life. As members of such groups scientific special- 
ists engaged in the study of society share with others these vicissitudes. 
Their experience of themselves as upholders of a particular social and political 
creed which is threatened, as representatives of a specific way of life in need | 
of defence, like the experience of their fellows, can hardly fail to have a strong 
emotional undertone. Group-images, those, for instance, of classes or of 
nations, self-justifications, the cases which groups make out for themselves, 
represent, as a rule, an amalgam of realistic observations and collective fan- 
tasies (which like the myths of simpler people are real enough as motive 
forces of action). To sift out the former from the latter, to hold up before 
these groups a mirror in which they can see themselves as they might be seen, 
not by an involved critic from another contemporary group, but by an inquirer 
trying to see in perspective the structure and functioning of their relationship 
with each other, is not only difficult in itself for anyone whose group is involved 
in such a struggle; expressed in public, it may also weaken the cohesion 
and solidarity feeling of his group and, with it, its capacity to survive. There 
is, in fact, in all these groups a point beyond which none of its members can 
go in his detachment without appearing and, so far as his group is concerned, 
without becoming a dangerous heretic, however consistent his ideas or his 
theories may be in themselves and with observed facts, however much they 
may approximate to what we call the “ truth”. 

And yet, if social scientists although using more specialized procedures 
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and a more technical language are in the last resort not much less affected in 
their approach to the problems of society by preconceived ideas and ideals, 
by passions and partisan views than the man in the street, are they really 
justified in calling themselves “scientists” ? Does any statement, any 
hypothesis or theory deserve the epithet “ scientific ’’, if it is ultimately based 
on dogmatic beliefs, on a priori assumptions, on ideas and evaluations which 
are impervious to arguments based on a more systematic and dispassionate 
examination of the available evidence? Can social scientists make any 
specific contribution to the solution of major problems even of their own 
groups, of their own country, class, profession or whatever it is, if they accept 
as the self-evident foundation of their theories some of the religiously held 
creeds and norms of one or the other of these groups so that the results of 
their studies are destined from the start to agree, or at least not to disagree, 
with the basic tenets of these communal beliefs? Without greater detach- 
ment and autonomy of thinking, can they hope to put in the hands of their 
fellow-men more fitting tools of thinking and more adequate blueprints for 
the handling of social and political problems—more adequate blueprints than 
those handed on unreflectingly from generation to generation or evolved 
haphazardly in the heat of the battle ? And even if they do not accept such 
beliefs unquestioningly, are they not often impelled to use them as the general 
frame of reference for their studies simply by sentiments of solidarity, of 
loyalty or perhaps of fear? Are they not sometimes only too justified in 
thinking that it might weaken a cause which they regard as their own if they 
were to subject systematically the religiously held social creeds and ideals of 
one of their own groups to a more dispassionate scientific examination, that 
it might put weapons in the hand of opponents or that, as a result, they 
themselves might be exposed to ostracism if to nothing worse ? 

The dilemma underlying many of the present uncertainties of the sciences 
of men is, as one can see, not simply a dilemma of this or that historian, 
economist, political scientist or sociologist (to name only some of the present 
divisions) ; it is not the perplexity of individual social scientists, but that 
of social scientists as a professional group. As things stand, their social task 
as scientists and the requirements of their position as members of other groups 
often disagree ; and the latter are apt to prevail as long as the pressure of 
group tensions and passions remains as high as it is. 

The problem confronting them is not simply to discard the latter role in 
favour of the former. They cannot cease to take part in, and to be affected 
by, the social and political affairs of their groups and their time. Their own 
participation and involvement, moreover, is itself one of the conditions for 
comprehending the problems they try to solve as scientists. For while one 
need not know, in order to understand the structure of molecules, what it 
feels like to be one of its atoms, in order to understand the functioning of 
human groups one needs to know, as it were, from inside how human beings 
experience their own and other groups, and one cannot know without active 
participation and involvement. 
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The problem confronting those who study one or the other aspects of 
human groups is how to keep their two roles as participant and as inquirer 
clearly and consistently apart and, as a professional group, to establish in 
their work the undisputed dominance of the latter. 

This is so difficult a task that many representatives of social sciences, 
at present, appear to regard the determination of their inquiries by precon- 
ceived and religiously held social and political ideals as inevitable. They often 
seem to consider these heteronomous foundations of their pronouncements as 
characteristic, not of a specific situation and, within it, of a specific dilemma, 
but of their subject-matter as such. The latitude they allow each other in 
their use of dogmatic ideals and evaluations as a basis for the setting of 
problems, the selection of material and the construction of theories is very 
wide ; and is apt to become wider still whenever the pressure of tensions and 
passions mounts in society at large. 


VI 


The chance which social scientists have to face and to cope with this 
dilemma might be greater if it were not for another characteristic of their 
situation which tends to obscure the nature of these difficulties. That is the 
ascendancy gained, over the centuries, by a manner or style of thinking 
which has proved highly adequate and successful in men’s dealings with 
physical events, but which is not always equally appropriate if used in their 
dealings with others. One of the major reasons for the difficulties with which 
men have to contend in their endeavour to gain more reliable knowledge about 
themselves is the uncritical and often dogmatic application of categories 
and concepts highly adequate in relation to problems on the level of matter 
and energy to other levels of experience and among them to that of social 
phenomena. Not only specific expectations as to how perceived data are 
connected with each other, specific concepts of causation or of explanation 
formed in this manner are generalized and used almost as a matter of course 
in inquiries about relations of men; this mechanical diffusion of models 
expresses itself, too, for example, in the widespread identification of ‘ ration- 
ality ’’ with the use of categories developed mainly in connection with experi- 
ences of physical events, and in the assumption that the use of other forms 
of thinking must necessarily indicate a leaning towards metaphysics and 
irrationality. 

The same tendency towards over-generalization shows itself in many 
current ideas of what is and what is not scientific. By and large, theories of 
science still use as their principal model the physical sciences—often not in 
their contemporary, but in their classical form. Aspects of their procedures 
are widely regarded as the most potent and decisive factor responsible for 
their achievements and as the essential characteristic of sciences generally. 
By abstracting such aspects from the actual procedures and techniques of 
the physical sciences, one arrives at a general model of scientific procedure 
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which is known as “ the scientific method ’’. In name, it represents the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics common to all scientific, as distinct from non- 
scientific, forms of solving problems. In fact, it often constitutes a curious 
compound of features which may be universal with others characteristic of 
the physical sciences only and bound up with the specific nature of their 
problems. It resembles a general concept ‘‘ animal ”’ formed without reference 
to the evolutionary diversity and connections of animal species from a rather 
restricted observational field so that structures and functions common perhaps 
to all animals, as distinct from non-living things and from plants, mingle in 
it with others characteristic only of certain types of animals, of, say, mammals 
or of vertebrates. 

The assumption is that in this generalized form “ the scientific method ” 
can be transferred from the field where it originated, from the physical sciences, 
to all other fields, to biological as well as to social sciences, regardless of the 
different nature of their problems; and that wherever it is applied it will 
work its magic. Among social scientists in particular it is not uncommon to 
attribute difficulties and inadequacies of their work to the fact that they do 
not go far enough in copying the method of physical sciences. It is this 
strong concentration of their attention on problems of ‘‘ method ” which tends 
to obscure from their view the difficulties that spring from their situation and 
from their own approaches to the problems they study. 

The superior achievement and status of the physical sciences itself con- 
stitutes a highly significant factor in the:situation of those who work in the 
field of social sciences. If, as participants in the life of a turbulent society, 
they are constantly in danger of using in their inquiries preconceived and 
immovable social convictions as the basis for their problems and theories, 
as scientists they are in danger of being dominated by models derived from 
inquiries into physical events and stamped with the authority of the physical 
sciences. 

The fact itself that people confronted with the task of formulating and 
exploring new sets of problems model their concepts and procedures on those 
which have proved their worth in other fields is in no way surprising or unique. 
It is a recurrent feature in the history of men that new crafts and skills, and 
among them new scientific specialisms, in the early stages of their development, 
continue to rely on older models. Some time is needed before a new group 
of specialists can emancipate itself from the ruling style of thinking and of 
acting; and in the course of this process their attitude towards the older 
groups, as in other processes of emancipation, is apt to oscillate: they may 
go too far for a while and may go on too long in their uncritical submission 
to the authority and prestige of the dominant standards; and then again, 
they may go too far in their repudiation and in their denial of the functions 
which the older models had or have in the development of their own. In 
most of these respects the emergence of the younger social sciences from 
under the wings of the older natural sciences follows the usual pattern. 

* But there can have been rarely a situation in which the gradient between 
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the comparatively high level of detachment manifest in the older branches 
of knowledge and the much lower represented by the younger branches was 
equally steep. In the physical sciences, it is not only the development and 
use of a specific method for the solution of problems and the testing of theories, 
but the framing of problems and theories itself which presupposes a high 
standard of detachment. The same method transferred to social sciences is 
not infrequently used for the exploration of problems and theories conceived 
and studied under the impact of strong involvements. Hence the use, in social 
sciences, of a method akin to that evolved in the physical sciences often gives 
to the former the appearance of a high level of detachment or of “‘ objectivity ” 
which those who use this method are in fact lacking. It often serves as a 
means of circumventing difficulties which spring from their dilemma with- 
out facing it; in many cases, it creates a facade of detachment masking a 
highly involved approach. 

As a result, a crucial question is often regarded as sealed and solved which 
in fact is still in abeyance : the question which of the procedures and techniques 
of the physical sciences are commensurate to the task of social sciences and 
which are not. The abstraction from these specific procedures of a general 
model of the scientific method, and the claim often made for it as the supreme 
characteristic of research that is scientific, have led to the neglect, or even 
to the exclusion from the field of systematic research, of wide problem-areas 
which do not lend themselves easily to an exploration by means of a method 
for which the physical sciences have provided the prototype. In order to 
be able to use methods of this kind and to prove themselves scientific in the 
eyes of the world, investigators are frequently induced to ask and to answer 
relatively insignificant questions and to leave unanswered others perhaps of 
greater significance. They are induced to cut their problems so as to suit 
their method. The exclusive and seemingly final character of many current 
statements about the scientific method finds expression in the strange idea 
that problems which do not lend themselves to investigations by means of 
a method modelled on that of the physical sciences are no concern of people 
engaged in scientific research. 

On closer investigation, one will probably find that the tendency to 
consider a highly formalized picture of this one set of sciences and their method 
as the norm and ideal of scientific inquiries generally is connected with a 
specific idea about the aim of sciences. It is, one might think, bound up with 
the assumption that among propositions of empirical sciences, as among 
those of pure mathematics and related forms of logic, the only relevant dis- 
tinction to be made is that between propositions which are true and others 
which are false ; and that the aim of scientific research and of its procedures 
is simply and solely that of finding the “truth”, of sifting true from false 
statements. However, the goal towards which positive sciences are striving 
is not, and by their very nature cannot be, wholly identical with that of fields 
like logic and mathematics which are concerned with the inherent order of 
certain tools of thinking alone. It certainly happens in empirical investiga- 
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tions that people make statements which are simply found to be false. But 
often enough rough dichotomies like “ true ” and “ false ” are highly inadequate 
in their case. People engaged in empirical research often put forward proposi- 
tions or theories whose merit is that they are truer than others or, -to use 
a less hallowed term, that they are more adequate, more consistent both with 
observations and in themselves. In general terms, one might say it is char- 
acteristic of these scientific as distinct from non-scientific forms of solving 
problems that, in the acquisition of knowledge, questions emerge and are 
solved as a result of an uninterrupted two-way traffic between two layers of 
knowledge : that of general ideas, theories or models and that of observations 
and perceptions of specific events. The latter if not sufficiently informed by 
the former remains unorganized and diffuse; the former if not sufficiently 
informed by the latter remains dominated by feelings and imaginings. It is 
the objective of scientists, one might say, to develop a steadily expanding 
body of theories or models and an equally expanding body of observations 
about specific events by means of a continuous, critical confrontation to 
greater and greater congruity with each other. The methods actually used 
in empirical investigations, inevitably, vary a good-deal from discipline to 
discipline in accordance with the different types of problems that present 
themselves for solution. What they have in common, what identifies them 
as scientific methods is simply that they enable scientists to test whether 
their findings and pronouncements constitute a reliable advance in the direction 
towards their common objective. 


VII 


Is it possible to determine with greater precision and cogency the limita- 
tions of methods of scientific research modelled on those of the physical 
sciences? Can one, in particular, throw more light on the limits to the 
usefulness of mathematical or, as this term is perhaps too wide in this context, 
of quantifying models and techniques in empirical researches ? 

At the present state of development, the weight and relevance of quanti- 
fying procedures clearly differs in different problem-areas. In some, above 
all in the physical sciences, one can see to-day no limit to the usefulness of 
procedures which make relations of quantities stand for the mon-quantitative 
aspects of the relations of data; the scope for reducing other properties 
to quantities and for working out, on the basis of such a reduction, highly 
adequate theoretical constructs appears to be without bounds. 

In other fields of research the scope for similar reductions is clearly very 
much narrower; and theoretical constructs based on such reductions alone 
often prove far less adequate. Have problem-areas which do not lend them- 
selves as well as the physical sciences to the application of quantifying methods 
of research certain general properties which can account for such differences 


in the scope and relevance of quantifying procedures as instruments of 
research ? 
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It is possible to think that this problem itself can be readily solved in 
terms of quantities alone. As one passes from studies of matter and energy 
and its various transformations to those of organisms and their development 
as species and individuals and again to studies of men as societies and indi- 
viduals (in not quite the same sense of the word), according to a not uncommon 
view, the problems which one encounters becomes more complex ; the greater 
complexity is often thought to follow from the fact that the number of inter- 
acting parts, factors, variables or suchlike increase as one moves from the 
study of inorganic matter to those of organisms and of men ; and as a result 
of this increase in numbers, so the argument seems to run, measurements 
and mathematical operations generally, become more and more complicated 
and difficult. If one accepts the idea that it is the aim of scientific investiga- 
tions everywhere to explain the behaviour of composite units of observation 
by means of measurements from that of their simpler constituent parts, each 
of the variables affecting the behaviour of such a unit would have to be 
measured by itself so as to determine the quantitative aspects of its relations 
with others. The greater the number of variables, the greater would be 
the number of measurements and the more complicated would be the mathe- 
matical operations necessary to determine their interplay. In the light of 
this hypothesis the demands made on the resources in manpower, in com- 
puting machines, in mathematical techniques and in money and time would 
progressively increase from one set of sciences to the other with the increase 
in the number of factors that has to be taken into account. More and more, 
these demands would become prohibitive and research on quantitative lines 
alone would no longer be possible. According to this view, it is for that 
reason that one has to resign oneself to the use of less precise and less 
satisfactory methods of investigation in many fields of studies. 

In a way, this approach to the observable limitations of quantifying 
methods in research is itself not uncharacteristic of the manner in which forms 
of thinking most serviceable in the exploration of physical data become dis- 
tended into what almost represents a general style of thinking. The choice 
of a heap of more and more factors or variables as a model for increasing 
complexity is determined by a general expectation which is evidently based 
on experiences in physical research, but which tends to assume the character 
of an @ priori belief: by the expectation that problems of all kinds can be 
satisfactorily solved in terms of quantities alone. 

However, the area within which this expectation can be safely used as 
a guide to the formulation of problems and theories has very definite limits. 
The properties of different units of observation characteristic of different 
disciplines are not alone affected by the number of interacting parts, variables, 
factors: or conditions, but also by the manner in which constituents. of such 
units are connected with each other. Perhaps the best way to indicate 
briefly this aspect of these differences is the hypothetical construction of a 
model of models which represent different frames of reference of scientific 
problems in a highly generalized form as composite units arranged according 
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to the extent of interdependence of their constituents or, more generally, 
according to the degree of organization which they possess. 

Arranged in this manner, this continuum of models would have one pole 
formed by general models of units, such as congeries, agglomerations, heaps 
or multitudes, whose constituents are associated with each other temporarily 
in the loosest possible manner and may exist independently of each other 
without changing their characteristic properties. The other pole would be 
formed by general models of units such as open systems and processes which 
are highly self-regulating and autonomous, which consist of a hierarchy of 
interlocking part-systems and part-processes and whose constituents are 
interdependent to such an extent that they cannot be isolated from their 
unit without radical changes in their properties as well as in those of the 
unit itself. 

Between these two poles would be spaced out intermediary models 4 
graded according to the degree of differentiation and integration of their 
constituents. 

As one moves along this continuum of models from paradigms of loosely 
composed to others of highly organized units, as models of congeries step by 
step give way to those of self-regulating open systems and processes with 
more and more levels many of the devices developed for scientific research 
into units of the first type change, or even lose, their function. In many 
cases, from being the principal instruments and techniques of research, they 
become, at the most, auxiliaries. ‘ 

Less adequate, in that sense, becomes the concept of an independent 
variable, of a unit of observation which is otherwise kept invariant and, with 
it, the type of observation and experimentation based on the supposition that 
what one studies is a heap of potentially independent variables and their 
effects. 

Less adequate, too, becomes the concept of a scientific law as the general 
theoretical mould for particular connections of constituents of a larger unit. 
For it is one of the tacit assumptions underlying both the conception and the 
establishment of a scientific law that the phenomena of which one wishes to 
state in the form of a law that the pattern of their connection is necessary 
and unchanging, do not change their properties irreversibly if they are cut 
off from other connections or from each other. The type of relationship 
whose regularity can be fairly satisfactorily expressed in the form of a law - 
is a relationship which is impermanent though it has a permanent pattern: 
it can start and cease innumerable times without affecting the behaviour of 
other constituents of the larger nexus within which it occurs or the properties 

1 Even in the elementary form in which it is presented here, such a serial model may help 
to clarify the confusion that often arises from an all too clear-cut dichotomy between congeries 
and systems. Not all frames of reference of physical problems cluster narrowly around the 
congeries pole of the model. Not all frames of reference of biological or sociological problems 
have their equivalent close to the other pole. They are, in each of these areas of inquiry, more 
widely scattered than it is often assu . And although, in each of these areas, their bulk can 


probably be assigned to a specific region of the serial model, frames of reference of the problems 
of different disciplines, projected on this model, frequently overlap. 
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of the larger nexus itself. General laws for particular cases, in short, are 
instruments for the solution of problems whose referential frame is conceived 
as a congeries.1 

The more the framework of problems resembles in its characteristics a 
highly self-regulating system and process, the greater in other words the 
chance that constituents are permanently connected with each other so that 
they are bound to change their properties irrevocably if these connections 
are severed, the more likely is it that laws assume a subsidiary role as tools 
of research ; the more does one require as the paramount vehicle for exploring 
and presenting regularities of part-connections, system and process-models 
clearly representative of the fact that part-events are linked to each other 
as constituents of a functioning unit without which they would not occur or 
would not occur in this manner. 

Nor do those time-honoured intellectual operations known as induction 
and deduction retain quite the same character throughout this continuum 
of models. In their classical form they are closely linked up with intellectual 
movements up and down between discrete and isolated universals, which 
may be general concepts, laws, propositions or hypotheses, and an infinite 
multitude of particular cases which are also conceived as capable of preserving 
their significant characteristics if they are studied in isolation independently 
of all other connections. 

When models of multitudes become subordinate to models of highly 
organized systems another type of research operation gains greater prominence 
modifying to some extent those of induction and deduction, namely movements 
up and down between models of the whole and those of its parts. 

It is difficult to think of any well established terms expressing clearly 
the differential qualities and the complementary character of these two opera- 


1 In the case of the second law of thermodynamics an experimental and statistical law has 
been interpreted as a statement about qualities possessed by the referential system as a whole, 
that is by the physical universe. However, if one may use experiences in other fields as a model, 
it is not always safe to assume that properties observed as those of constituent of a system 
are also properties of the system as a whole. Whether or not one is justified, in this case, to 
assume that regularities observed in a part-region of a system, in a part-region of b both time and 
space, can be interpreted as regularities of the whole system only physicists are entitled to judge. 

However, these general considerations about laws are hardly affected by this case. In 
physics as in other scientific disciplines the referential framework of problems is far from uniform. 
Although, in the majority of cases, the units of observation are simply conceived as heaps, there 
are others in which they are envisaged as units endowed with properties approaching to those 
of systems. But compared with the models of systems and processes developed in some of the 
biological and some of the social sciences those which have been produced in physical sciences 
show, on the whole, a relatively high independence of parts and a relatively low degree of 
organization. 

This may or may not account for the fact that although the status of laws, in the classical 
sense of the words, has to some extent declined in the physical sciences with the ascendance of 
models which have some of the characteristics of systems, the change does not appear to be 
very pronounced. What apparently has become more pronounced is the implied expectation 
that the diverse laws discovered in studies of isolated connections will eventually coalesce and 
form with each other a comprehensive theoretical scaffolding for the behaviour of the over-all 
system asa whole. Perhaps it is not yet quite clear why one should expect that the unconnected 
clusters of connections whose regularities one has more or less reliably determined will subse- 
quently link up and fall into pattern. To expect that they will do so, at any rate, means assum- 
ing that in the end all congeries including that of energy-matter will turn out to be — 
of a kind or aspects and parts of systems. 
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tions. Perhaps one might call “ analytical” those steps of research in which 
the theoretical representation of a system is treated more or less as a back- 
ground from which problems of constituent parts stand out as the prime object 
of research and as a potential testing-ground for theoretical representations 
of the whole; and one might call “synoptic” (not to say “ synthetic ”’) 
those steps which are aimed at forming a more coherent theoretical repre- 
sentation of a system as a whole as a unifying framework and as a potential 
testing-ground for relatively unco-ordinated theoretical representations of con- 
stituent parts. But whatever the technical terms, one can say that the 
solution of problems whose framework represents a highly integrated unit 
depends in the long run on the co-ordination and balance between steps in 
both directions. 

In the short run, synopsis may be in advance of analysis. Its theoretical 
results have in that case, at the worst, the character of speculations, at the 
best, if they are conformable to a larger body of observational and theoretical 
fragments, that of working hypothesis. Many of the ideas put forward by 
the pioneering sociologists of the nineteenth century, preoccupied as they 
were with the process of mankind as a whole, illustrate this stage. Or else 
analysis may be in advance of synopsis. In that case, knowledge consists 
of a plethora of observational and theoretical fragments for which a more 
unified theoretical framework is not yet in sight. A good deal of the work 
done by sociologists during part of the twentieth century can serve as an 
illustration of that stage. Many of them, in reaction from the more specula- 
tive aspects of the work done by the system-builders which preceded them, 
became distrustful of any over-all-view and of the very idea of “‘ systems ” 
itself ; they confined themselves more and more to the exploration of isolated 
clusters of problems which could be explored as nearly as possible by methods 
used by representatives of other sciences though they themselves lacked what 
these others already possessed : a more unified, more highly integrated system 
of theoretical constructs as a common frame of reference for isolated studies 
of part-connections. 

In the case of units of observation such as multitudes and populations 
it is an appropriate aim of research to develop theoretical models of a com- 
posite unit as a whole by treating it as the sum total of its components and 
by tracing back its properties to those of its parts. But this reduction of 
the whole to its parts becomes increasingly less appropriate if one moves 
within the continuum of models towards more highly organized units. As the 
constituents of such units lose their identity if their connection with others is 
broken off, as they become and remain what they are only as functioning 
parts of a functioning system of a specific type, or even of an individual 
system, the study of temporary isolates is useful only if its results are again 
and again referred back to a model of their system ; the properties of parts 
cannot be adequately ascertained without the guidance provided by a theoreti- 
cal model of the whole. At an early stage in the development of a particular 
field of problems such models, like maps of largely unexplored regions, may 
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be full of blanks and perhaps full of errors which can be corrected only by 
further investigations of parts. But however much one or the other may 
lag behind, studies on the level of the whole system and studies on the level 
of part-units are greatly impeded if they cannot rely on a measure of corre- 
spondence and co-ordination which allows scientists to move the focus of their 
observations and reflections freely from one level to the other. 


Vill 


The difficulty is that there are often more than two levels to be considered. 
Highly structured systems and processes have often parts which are also 
systems and processes; and these in turn may have parts which again are 
developing systems though with a smaller measure of autonomy. In fact, 
such systems within systems, such processes within processes may consist of 
many levels of varying relative strength and controlling power interlaced and 
interlocked with each other ; so that those who are digging up knowledge on 
one of them stand in need of free channels of communication with others who 
are working in the many galleries above and below and, at the same time, of 
a clear conception of the position and functions of their own problem-area, 
and of their own situation, within the whole system. 

In practice, such lines of communication are often deficient or non- 
existent. Problems on different levels are frequently investigated by different 
groups of specialists who look hardly beyond their particular pitch. Many 
of them draw from limited experiences with problems characteristic of one 
level, or merely of one of its aspects, inferences for the solution of problems 
whose frame of reference comprises many levels or perhaps the whole system. 
And if one of these groups, if, as it has in fact happened, specialists for the 
study of units which represent a relatively low level of organization, such as 
physicists, are greatly in advance of others in the exploration of their level 
and the development of corresponding techniques, the unselect imitation of 
their models and methods in studies of more highly organized units is likely 
to give rise to a welter of misconceived problems. 

For not only the whole system, but also each of its constituent systems 
may display patterns of connections and regularities which are different and 
which cannot be deduced from those of their constituent systems. Theoretical 
models and methods of research designed for the study of units which are 
less differentiated and integrated, can be, therefore, at best, only partially 
appropriate as means of research into more highly organized units even if 
the latter contain the former or homologues of the former as constituent 
parts. 

There are many instances of the difficulties that can ensue from the 
application of models designed for the study of part-systems at one level of 
organization to that of systems at another level or of the paramount-system 
as a whole. 

Take, for example, the old controversy about the usefulness of physical 
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systems such as machines as explanatory models for biological systems such 
as animals and men. If one adheres to the traditional way of thinking, one 
can usually perceive only two possible solutions to the focal problem of this 
controversy. One can either accept physical systems of one kind or the other 
as complete models for organisms and assume, explicitly or not, that an 
organism as a whole is a set of physical events on exactly the same level as 
physical events outside organisms. Or one can adopt vitalistic models and 
assume that special non-physical forces are at work in organisms which account 
for the observable differences between living and non-living systems. 

In order to accept either of these two alternatives, one has to stretch 
a good many points. As in other cases in which it is difficult, not simply 
to find a solution for a problem, but to think of any possible model for a 
solution which would fit the available evidence reasonably well, it is the 
type of available models rather than the evidence which requires re-examina- 
tion. The difficulties with which men have met, at least since the days of 
Descartes, in tackling the question whether or not living systems can be 
adequately explained by analogies with non-living systems are closely bound 
up with the tradition of thinking which decrees that the behaviour of whole 
units has to be explained from that of their parts. It becomes less difficult 
to conceive of a more fitting model for the solution of this question if it is 
accepted that there are types of problems which require a different approach 
—problems which can be brought nearer solution only if one is aware that 
the units under observation have properties which cannot be inferred from 
those of their parts. 

Man-made machines, as we know them, are homologues not of all, but 
only of some levels in the hierarchic order of open systems represented even 
by animals of a simpler type. As each system of a higher order may have 
properties different from those lower-order systems which form its parts and 
as animals rising in the evolutionary scale represent systems within systems 
on a steadily rising number of levels, one would expect the behaviour and 
characteristics of organisms to correspond only partially to those of machines 
or of chains of chemical reactions; one would expect organisms to display 
characteristics which are only in some regards similar to, but in others different 
from, physical systems, and yet to reveal themselves as nothing but heaps 
of physical particles if their many-levelled organization is destroyed or if 
component parts are studied in isolation. 

But one could no longer expect, in that case, that all problems of organ- 
isms will be solved in the end by analogies with machines or with other physical 
systems and that biological sciences will gradually transform themselves into 
physical sciences. In living systems physical processes are patterned and 
organized in a way which induces further patterning and organizing of these 
processes. Even if men should succeed in constructing artefacts with very 
much more and much higher levels of organization and control than those 
of any known machine, artefacts which could build and rebuild their own 
structure from less highly organized materials, which could grow and develop, 
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feel and reproduce themselves, one would have to apply to their construction 
and to their study biological as well as physical categories and models. 

In controversies between vitalists and mechanists, both sides take it 
more or less for granted that the model of explanation according to which 
studies in the properties of parts are expected to provide the key for the 
problems presented by those of the whole, is a universal model. In fact, it 
is a specific and partial model appropriate only to the study of units on a 
relatively low level of organization.* 

Or take the much discussed question of the relationship between the 
behaviour of higher animals and that of men. Attempts to explain the latter 
in terms of the former are not uncommon. Yet, again, one cannot compre- 
hend the functioning and structure of systems which embody a higher level 
of organization and control alone in terms of others which are less highly 
organized even if the former are the descendants of the latter. While men 
function partly as other animals do, as a whole they function and behave in 
a way no other animal does. 

The change towards greater cortical dominance (to mention only one 
aspect of these differences) provides a useful illustration of the way in which 
an increase in the controlling and co-ordinating power of a part-system on a 
very high level in the hierarchy of interlocking systems goes hand in hand 
with changes in the equilibrium and the functioning of systems on all 
levels and with a transmogrification of the over-all system itself. It is to 
differences such as these that one will have to turn in order to establish 
more clearly and more firmly that and why the sciences of men cannot be 
expected to transform themselves, sooner or later, into a branch of the 
biological sciences even though results of studies into aspects of men within 
the competency of the latter form an integral element of the former. 

Finally, similar problems and similar difficulties can be found, again on 
a different level and in a different form, in the long drawn-out dispute about 
the relationship of “ individual” and “society”. Again, one seems to be 
left with the choice between two equally unsatisfactory alternatives. How- 
ever much one may try one’s hand at some kind of compromise, on the whole, 
opinions are so far arrayed in two more or less irreconcilable camps. One 
can place oneself nearer those who think of societies as heaps or masses of 
individual people and of their properties and their development, simply as 
the outcome of individual intentions and activities ; and one can place oneself 
nearer those who think of societies, of social processes in all their various 
aspects, more or less as if they existed in some sense outside and apart from 
the individual people by whom they are formed. 

Common to both sides, again, is a style of thinking, an idea as to how 


1 One need hardly say that the same argument holds good = aes to the old dispute 
about the relationship of what is traditionally called ‘‘ body” “mind”. In this case 
too proposals for the solution of the problem on purely — Pao on metaphysical lines are 
usually representative of the same style of thinking and equall eo ore ae may be monistic 
or dualistic; they may credit the “mind” with qualities » foes “matter” with 
qualities of the “ mind ” , all these propositions try Ay account for ae whole i in ‘tote of its parts. 
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phenomena ought to be explained, which has been found most serviceable 
in men’s attempts to explain, and to gain control over, physical events. But 
in this case the impasse is not only due to the uncritical transfer of models 
of thinking from one field to another. Attempts to work out better theoretical 
models for the relationship of individual and society suffer even more from 
the fact that this relationship has become, in our age, one of the focal points, 
if not the focal point, in the clash of value systems, of social beliefs and ideals 
which divide some of the most powerful groupings of men. In society at 
large, the question what the rights and duties of individuals in society ought 
to be, or whether the wellbeing of society ought to be considered as more 
important than that of individuals, and other questions of this kind, are 
evocative of a wide range of practical issues which are highly controversial. 
Answers to such questions form in many cases the shibboleth by which fol- 
lowers of different social and political creeds recognize friend and foe. As 
a result, reinforced as it constantly is by tensions and passions of rivalling 
groups, the question as to what the relationship of individual and society 
ought to be tends to mask and to muffle in discussions and studies the other 
as to what kind of relationship it actually is—so much so that the simple 
question of fact often appears to be almost incomprehensible. And as it so 
happens that this factual question is representative of one of the basic problems 
of the social sciences, the difficulties which stand in the way of any attempt 
to distinguish and to detach it clearly from the topical social and political 
questions which are often expressed in similar terms constitute one of the 
major barriers to the further development of the social sciences and particularly 
to that of sociology. 

What has been said, so far, about other types of part-whole relationships 
can be of some help, if not in solving, at least in clarifying this problem. In 
many respects the relationship between men as individuals and men as societies 
differs from these other types. It is quite unique, and not all its features fit 
entirely in the schema of a part-whole relationship. At the same time, it 
shows many of its characteristics and presents many of the problems generally 
associated with it. 

All societies, as far as one can see, have the general characteristics of 
systems with sub-systems on several levels of which individuals, as individuals, 
form only one. Organized ‘as groups, individuals form many others. They 
form families ; and then again on a higher level, as groups of groups, villages 
or towns, classes or industrial systems and many similar structures which are 
interlocked and which may form with each other an over-all system, such as 
tribes, city-states, feudal kingdoms or nation-states, with a dynamic power- 
equilibrium of its own. This, in turn, may form part of another less highly 
organized, less well integrated system; tribes may form with each other 
a federation of tribes; nation-states a balance-of-power-system. In this 
hierarchy of interlocking social units the largest unit need not be the most 
highly integrated and organized unit; so far in the history of mankind it 
never was. But whatever form it may take, that system in the hierarchy of 
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systems which constitutes the highest level of integration and organized power 
is also the system which has the highest capacity to regulate its own course. , 
Like other open systems, it can disintegrate if the pressure of tensions from 
within or without becomes too strong. As long as its organization remains 
more or less intact, it has a higher degree of autonomy than any of its 
constituents. 

And it is the structure and development of this system which in the 
last resort determines those of its part-systems including those of its individual 
members. Different levels in this hierarchy of systems, such as individuals 
as such or as families or as classes, have a greater or smaller measure of 
autonomy ; they may, for example, co-operate or they may fight with each 
other. But the scope for autonomous actions varies with the properties of 
the paramount system as well as with the location of part-units within it ; 
and so does the basic personality structure of its individual members. For 
on the properties and the development of this system depend those of the 
institutionalized set of relationships which we call ‘‘ family”; this, in turn, 
induces the organization and integration of functions-in individual children 
who as adults will be called upon to carry on, to develop and perhaps to change 
the institutions of the paramount system which, by means of this and of 
other homeostatic devices, is enabled to perpetuate at least some of its 
distinguishing characteristics. 

Thus unique as the relationship of “ individ and “ society” is, it 
has this in common with other part-whole relationships characteristic of 
highly organized, self-regulating systems that the regularities, the attributes 
and the behaviour of systems on different levels and above all those of the 
paramount system itself cannot be described simply in terms appropriate to 
those of their parts; nor can they be explained as effects of which their 
constituents are the cause. And yet they are nothing outside and apart 
from these constituents. 

Those who approach social phenomena, wittingly or unwittingly, as if 
societies were nothing but heaps of individual people and who try to explain 
the former in terms of the latter cannot conceive of the fact that groups 
formed by individuals, like other organizations of part-units, have properties 
of their own which remain unintelligible for an observer if his attention is 
focused on individual people as such and not, at the same time, on the 
structures and patterns which individuals form with each other. 

Those who approach social phenomena, wittingly or not, as if these 
phenomena existed independently of the individuals by whom they are formed 
are usually aware of the fact that phenomena of this kind have their irreducible 
regularities. But expecting as they have been trained to expect, that the 
regularities of composite units can be deduced from those of their parts and 
perhaps puzzled by the fact that they cannot deduce the social regularities 
which they observe simply and clearly from individual regularities, they tend 
to fall into a manner of speaking and thinking which suggests that social 
phenomena exist in some sense independently of individual people. They 
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tend to confuse “‘ having regularities of their own ” with “ having an existence 
of their own ”’, in the same way in which the fact that organisms have regular- 
ities which cannot be deduced from those of unorganized physical events is 
often interpreted as a sign that something in organisms has an existence 
independently of physical events. Here as elsewhere, the inability to think 
in terms of systems leaves people with the choice between two equally unpalat- 
able alternatives, with the choice between atomistic and hypostatic conceptions. 

Some problems cannot be brought nearer solution mainly because one 
has not sufficient facts to go on, others mainly because, as problems, they are 
misconceived : General ideas, types of classes, the whole manner of thinking 
may be malformed or simply inadequate as a result of an uncritical transfer 
of intellectual models from one context to another. Some of the difficulties 
encountered in social sciences are of this type. They are due to insufficiences 
not so much in the knowledge of facts, as in the basic ideas, categories and 
attitudes used in making observations of, and in handling, facts. Since 
people conceived the idea that one might explore not only physical, but also 
social phenomena, as it were, scientifically, those who tried to do so, have 
always been, more or less, under the influence of two types of models developed, 
in different contexts, by two more powerful groups: models of setting and 
solving problems about social phenomena current in society at large and 
those of dealing with problems about “ nature” developed by natural scient- 
ists. It is a question how far either of these two types of models is suited to 
scientific inquiries into social phenomena. By raising it, one adumbrates 
the need for re-examination of a wider problem: that of the nature and 
acquisition of human knowledge generally. 

Models of the first type are often used unintentionally by social scientists. 
They are concerned with phenomena from a sphere of life in which the con- 
tingency of unmanageable dangers is continuously high ; it is difficult for them 
to disengage the ideas and concepts they use in their specialized work as 
scientists from those used day by day in their social life, The hypothetical 
model used for the study of problems of this kind is a continuum of which o: 
marginal pole is formed by properties of persons and their situation character- 
istic of complete involvement and complete lack of detachment (such as one 
might find it in the case of young babies) and the other of properties character- 
istic of complete detachment and a zero-point of involvement. 

Models of the second type, those of natural sciences, are often, though 
not always, copied deliberately by social scientists ; but they do not always 
examine, at the same time, in what respect these models are consonant with 
their specific task. Pressed by uncertainties, not unconnected with the 
strength of their involvements, they are apt to seize upon these models as 
on ready-made and authoritative means for gaining certainty often enough 
without distinguishing clearly whether it is certainty about something worth 
knowing or something rather insignificant which they have gained in this 
way. As one has seen, it is this mechanical transfer of models from one 
scientific field to another which often results in a kind of pseudo-detachment, 
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in a malformation of problems and in severe limitations of topics for research. 
The hypothetical model used for the study of problems of this kind is a con- 
tinuum of models of composite units arranged according to the degree of inter- 
dependence of part-units. By and large, problems of the physical sciences 
have as their frame of reference concepts of units with a relatively low degree 
of organization. Problems referring to units of an equally low degree of 
organization, e.g. to populations in the statistical sense of the word, are not 
lacking in the social sciences. But in their case units of this type are always 
parts of other far more highly organized units. Types of concepts, of explana- 
tions and procedures used for inquiries into the former are, at the best, only 
of limited use in scientific studies of the latter; for in their case, in contrast 
to that of units of low organization, the knowledge one has gained about 
properties of isolated parts can only be assessed and interpreted in the light 
of the knowledge one has gained of properties of the whole unit. 

If it is difficult for social scientists to attain greater autonomy of their 
scientific theories and concepts in relation to public creeds and ideals which 
they may share, it is not less difficult for them to gain greater autonomy in 
the development of their scientific models in relation to those of the older, 
more firmly established and successful physical sciences. The crucial question 
is whether it is possible to make much headway towards a more detached, 
more adequate and autonomous manner of thinking about social events in 
a situation where men in groups, on many levels, constitute grave dangers 
for each other. Perhaps the most significant insight to be gained from such 
reflections is the awareness of what has been named here, inadequately enough, 
the “ principle of increasing facilitation”’: The lower social standards of 
control in manipulating objects and of detachment and adequacy in thinking 
about them, the more difficult is it to raise these standards. How far it is 
possible under present conditions for groups of scientific specialists to raise 
the standards of autonomy and adequacy in thinking about social events and 
to impose upon themselves, the discipline of greater detachment, only experi- 
ence can show. Nor can one know in advance whether or not the menace 
which human groups on many levels constitute for each other is still too great f 
for them to be able to bear, and to act upon, an over-all picture of themselves | 
which is less coloured by wishes and fears and more consistently formed in 
cross-fertilization with dispassionate observations of details. And yet how 
else can one break the hold of the vicious circle in which high affectivity of 
ideas and low ability to control dangers coming from men to men reinforce 
our work ? 
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Administration and Sociology in Dutch Indonesia * 
H. Th. CHABOT 


of the world at large in that area. In contrast with that general interest, 

however, a large part of the scholarly works on Indonesia are available 
only in Dutch, to most scholars, a “ secret” language. It was for this reason 
that in 1948 a committee was established in the Netherlands for the editing 
of a series of English translations of studies on Indonesia written by Dutch 
scholars. The committee is now affiliated with the Royal Tropical Institute 
at Amsterdam. 

With this introduction the committee presented both these works as the 
first results of its endeavours. The questions which arise now and which 
I should like to answer are: When it is given that the studies of a considerable 
group of scholars who worked in the Indonesian field are available for trans- 
lation, why then have those of van Leur and Schrieke been chosen as the first ? 
And, closely connected, what is the place of their respective contributions in 
the whole body of Dutch Orientalism? Before answering these questions, 
however, we shall first try to convey an understanding of the pattern of 
academic training at Leyden University and of the related aspects of the 
system of Government service in the Indies. For convenience sake some 
biographical notes will be given first. 

J. C. van Leur was born in Utrecht in 1908. He studied in the “ Com- 
bined Faculties of Law and Philology ” established at Leyden for the training 
of the Civil Servants of the Netherlands-Indies Government and received his 
doctor’s degree in 1934. For some years he worked in a small inland town in 
Java and from 1936 on at the General Secretariat of the Governor General. 
He remained there till the outbreak of the Pacific war, volunteered for the Navy 
and died in the battle of the Java Sea in 1942. 

B. Schrieke, born in 1890, studied Oriental languages at the same Univer- 
sity. He received his doctor’s degree cum laude in 1916. After having been 
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1J. C. van Leur, Indonesian Trade and Society, The Hague, 1955, W. van Hoeve Ltd., 
313 pp., 2 maps. Hfl. 9.50. 

B. Schrieke, Indonesian Sociological Studies, The Hague, 1955, W. van Hoeve Ltd., 465 pp., 
3 maps. Hf. 9.50. 
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a Government Linguist he was appointed Director of the Museum of the 
Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences in 1923 and Professor of Sociology in 
the new Faculty of Law at Batavia in 1924. In 1929 he was offered the position 
of Director of the Department of Education. In 1934 he was invited by the 
Julius Rosenwald Foundation to write a study on the Negro problem in the 
United States; ‘‘ Alien Americans’ was the result of this endeavour. He 
returned to Holland in 1935, where again he combined functions similar 
to those he had already performed: he was appointed one of the Directors 
of the Royal Tropical Institute and was called to an Extraordinary Professor- 
ship at the University of Amsterdam. He died in London in 1945, where he 
was a delegate of the Netherlands to the first United Nations Conference, 
shortly after the Allied victory. 


In order to be appointed a “‘ Government Linguist ” one needed a scientific 
training and a doctor’s degree in “‘ Oriental Languages’. The first degree took 
three years, the main subjects being Sanskrit and Arabic. This dated from 
the time when it was considered impossible to understand Indonesian culture 
without a sound knowledge of Hinduism and Islam. For the “M.A.” (2 
years) the Javanese and Malay languages were the main subjects. The 
student could specialize in the fields of Archeology, Islam, History or some 
other subjects. The dissertation usually consisted of a translation from a 
text in one of the regional languages with notes which, according to the 
special interest of the student, would either have a more historical or a lin- 
guistical slant. Here we have to point out, first, that the Dutch professor is 
expected to do most of his teaching by lectures, no seminars being held, and 
secondly, that he had to prepare the students for their future work in Indon- 
esia. Thus the archeologists focussed their attention upon the Hindu- 
Javanese culture-elements (the Borobudur). Both points strengthened the 
specialized approach to the different fields of study. 

In the body of Government officials of the Dutch East Indies the small 
group of Government Linguists held a special position. A number of them 
were appointed to posts on some of the islands of the archipelago. By long 
periods of residence in one area they acquired a broad factual—though locally 
limited—knowledge in the different fields of language, history, adatlaw, etc. 
As such they were highly appreciated by the Civil Servants as advisors in 
local problems. Others were appointed at one of the advisory bureaux of 
the Central Government at Batavia such as the Bureaux for Islamic Affairs, 
for Archeology or for Indigenous Literature. In both kinds of positions, 
however, they worked in isolation. The Government Linguist of Sumatra 
was not supposed to understand the Celebes problems and the official for 
Islamic Affairs was not expected to know anything relevant to the archeology 
of Indonesia. So the specialist approach started during University life was 
continued during the years of active service. 

Being a social scientist and an official as well, the Government Linguist 
was in a position to consider Government measures quite critically ; it was 
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for this reason that the critical attitude which is particularly perceptible in 
Schrieke’s work was not only not frowned upon by the Government but on the 
contrary appreciated. 

The training of Civil Servants at Leyden University aimed at creating a 
body of officials able to solve practical Government problems in a scientific 
way. Ifa“ B.A.” study of three years had as its main subjects constitutional 
law and economics it was followed by an ‘‘ M.A.” of two years with Indonesian 
languages as main subjects (or vice versa). Some of them wrote a dissertation 
on subjects in the historical or (dual) economical field or in the field of adatlaw. 

Most of the students entered the Civil Service. Only a small number of 
them succeeded in getting a position in one of the Government Services for 
various economic purposes—e.g. the Indigenous Credit Service or for the judi- 
ciary for Indonesians, a position which was in high esteem in those days. - The 
compétitive mood between the services carried with it qualitatively important 
results. However, the organization was such that the officials of one service 
were poorly acquainted with the daily affairs and methods of the other. One 
was not expected to have a well-founded opinion on the work of one’s 
neighbours. 

The tendency for specialization in the training of both faculties and in 
the organization of both kinds of services resulted in officials being experts in 
their own limited fields. This proved, however, to be a disadvantage when- 
ever an answer had to be given to a question related to more than one field. 
No officials or scholars were available who had overall knowledge, and those 
who came close to that state of perfection had not learned how to solve a 
problem by way of an interdisciplinary approach. In particular in war time 
this lack proved to be a great disadvantage. 

Against this background we may now consider the first question raised 
above, why van Leur and Schrieke have been chosen for translation before 
many others. Van Leur as well as Schrieke belonged to those few outstanding 
personalities of their time who broke with traditional specialization and who 
tried to look beyond the frontiers of their own discipline. “It is necessary 
that the history of Indonesia be seen as a methodological unit,’ says van 
Leur. “ The first requirement is not that of organizing specialists but that 
of bringing various groups of them together in the cause of historical work 
to be carried on cooperatively on a more extensive basis” (pp. 154-5). In 
addition to historians and archeologists he suggests a place in those groups 
for the ethnologists, philologists, experts in Chinese literature, in Islam, etc. 
Schrieke broke away from specialism in editing The effect of Western influence 
on native civilizations in the Malay Archipelago—published in English, Batavia, 
1929—to which distinguished scholars in various fields of study contributed. 
He also treated two problems of the highest practical importance for the 
Government in general and for the Civil Service in particular in which he 
covered several fields of study : he wrote ‘‘ The Causes and Effects of Commun- 
ism on the West Coast of Sumatra” (1927), and lectured about ‘‘ The Native 
Rulers ” (1928). In describing the sociological processes involved he brought 
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historical and ethnographical data and political forces together. Thus he 
attained a deeper insight in the way to handle the practical difficulties. 

For the readers of a journal of Sociology it seems appropriate to mention 
that neither of the two scholars was a trained sociologist or anthropologist. 
As Held pointed out, they received no training in Sociology because at that 
time there was only one chair for Sociology in Holland, at Amsterdam (the 
others were all established after the war), and it was unusual to switch from 
one University to another. So van Leur, still a student, has to master Weber’s 
theory by himself. This might be the reason that in his dissertation at least 
he keeps strictly to Weber’s ideas. Neither did they get a training in Anthro- 
pology, because even at Leyden “ Ethnology ” at that time was still mainly 
concerned with the study of the material aspects of culture. The study of 
culture as a phenomenon sui generis was still in its infancy. The lack of 
sociological/anthropological training however—and this goes for both cate- 
gories of officials—had no serious effect on the practical work to be done in 
Indonesia. After working for so many years in the same country all specialists 
in the various services and agencies by long experience were aware of the fact 
that they had to adapt their methods and techniques to the new situations 
in which they had to perform their jobs. The increasing understanding of 
these situations carried with it a job performance which outwardly made the 
impression of an applied-anthropological approach. 

Van Leur’s @uvre as it now lies before us forms more or less a coherent 
whole ; it also contains a programme. His argument encompasses spatially 
the whole of South and East Asia, of which Indonesia is treated more inten- 
sively. Temporally he starts with the earliest ages and ends up in the eight- 
eenth century. His subject matter concerns the economic phenomena in the 
history of the said area. His work has maintained its value by the fact that 
van Leur tried to find new solutions for old problems which resulted in stimu- 
lating formulations and critical remarks. Besides the anti-specialism men- 
tioned above, the main trends always present in his writings are: first, van 
Leur is always concerned with problems formulated as functional relations, 
not with descriptions ; secondly, he rejects the Europe-centric view on history 
and tries to look upon the area in a Southeast-Asiatic way. 

The dissertation ‘‘ On early Asian Trade ”’ is the first study of the book 
under review. The task van Leur set himself was to determine “ the place 
of the history of the Asian sea route in the general course of social-economic 
history’. In the first chapter ““On Methodology and Theory ” van Leur is 
still mainly concerned with Weber’s method and theory. But in the next 
chapters he applies this way of thinking to Southeast Asia trade and trade 
routes, splitting up the trade phenomenon in various aspects, preparing the 
scene for the fourth and last chapter, “ Indonesian Trade and the Coming of 
the Europeans”’. It is characteristic for van Leur that later in The World 
of Southeast Asia, 1500-1650, he once more concentrates upon this problem, 
treating the different aspects as paragraphs: the trade goods, the sea route, 
the foreign traders, the pedlars, the merchant gentlemen, the lords of the 
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lands, the products, the ships, the markets. Here he draws the dividing lines 
more clearly and from all the data with which he deals in detail a new and 
lively picture arises. It has rightly been called his most mature study. 

The second short but penetrating study, ‘On the study of Indonesian 
History ’’, deals with methodological problems. Van Leur observes that 
‘“‘ phenomena and configurations calling up images from the familiar history 
of the Mediterranean and Western European areas’”’ wrongly were supposed 
to be historical parallels but on closer examination “‘ assume a complete 
autonomy that makes it difficult to carry through any comparison of 
phenomena”. For that reason he rejects the use of terms derived from 
phenomena of the history of Western Europe, being aware that “ the deter- 
mination of historical categories in a broader relationship ” is work still to be . 
done. Van Leur also does not keep to the description of a historical situation ; 
he strives for a justified posing of the problems: “‘ What was the significance 
of the commercial shipping of the Indonesian lords in the many coastal 
towns?” “Is it possible to measure the technical capacity of the early 
empires in regard to, for instance, their building activities (Borobudur, Pram- 
banan) on the basis of seventeenth-century population data?” By putting 
the various problems in this way the whole argumentation gains in liveliness. 
It is relevant also for our days. The way of formulating problems loosens 
them from the place and time they fit in: they become comparable. 

Van Leur favoured the Indonesian-centric approach to history as opposed 
to the European-centric one. This way of thinking was already familiar to 
anthropologists but not quite so to historians. Already in his dissertation he 
came into conflict with the archeologist Krom and later in ‘‘ A History of the 
Netherlands East Indies: Three Reviews ’’—incorporated in this book—with 
the historian Stapel. He agrees that the Western historians guided by the 
texts of the philologists looked at the area through Southeast Asiatic eyes, 
but he rightly points out that this approach only lasts till the arrival of 
the Western traders. Then their own records become the main source : “ the 
point of view is turned a hundred and eighty degrees and from then on 
the Indies are observed from the deck of the ship, the ramparts of the fortress, 
the high gallery of the trading house ”’. 

His vision brought a considerable advantage with it. The position of 
the Portuguese, English, and Dutch amidst the Chinese, Malays, Macassarese 
and Indians becomes much clearer. Trade is the focal point. The kinds and 
quantities of the goods disposed of, the size and equipment of their ships and 
their warfare pattern did not differ essentially.- In this general picture by 
and by some special traits become clearer marked. One of them, the position 
of the Dutch in Batavia, acquires particular relevance. 

If we think of van Leur as the Civil Servant with outstanding scientific 
talents, we may conceive of Schrieke as the scientifically trained Government 
Linguist with a special gift for and an interest in problems of practical Govern- 
ment management. Schrieke for choice applied his scientific training to 
practical problems. By sketching the proper place of a special problem in 
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the frame of the whole context he used to put the whole study on a broad basis 
and by doing so provided for a better understanding. So the first study of 
this book entitled ‘‘ The shifts in political and economic power in the Indon- 
esian Archipelago in-the sixteenth and seventeenth century” was first pub- 
lished as ‘‘ Prolegomena to a sociological study of the peoples of Sumatra ” 
(historical part, seventeenth century). The study treats “ Javanese trade and 
the rise of Islam in the Archipelago”’, “‘ Javanese trade in the Portuguese 
era’’ in the sixteenth and “ The downfall of Javanese trade”’ in the seven- 
teenth century. So hardly all his data are concerned with Java, but in relating 
the centre of political power on Java, the Moluccas and Celebes with those on 
Sumatra (Palembang, Djambi) he provides for a clear picture of the place of 
the peoples of Sumatra in Indonesian society in that period. (In more or 
less the same way he composed his “‘ Alien Americans ’’, mentioned above : 
Chinese and Japanese labourers, Mexicans and Indians were treated as minority 
groups in American society, which lead up to a treatment of the South and 
the Negro; by doing so not only the traits similar to all minorities but also 
the special ones of the Negro group became clear, the position of this group 
in American society becoming more comprehensible. As such the book was 
a worthy precursor of the ‘‘ American Dilemma.’’) 

The articles “‘ The Causes and Effects of Communism on the West Coast 
of Sumatra”’ and “‘ The Javanese Rulers’ are—in the same way as “ Alien 
Americans ”—studies of highly important practical problems. Schrieke’s 
approach is not the specialist’s one, selecting a special aspect in accordance 
with his special methods. He brought together data from various fields, 
from history and economics, from politics as well as from sociology. Com- 
bining a wide knowledge of facts with a great imaginative capacity, he treated 
these facts in a descriptive not in an analytical way. He is more practical 
than theoretical minded but his imagination and vivid style still make for a 
pleasant reading. 

In the article about Communism he treated the most important aspects 
of Communism which influenced Indonesia, described the characteristic traits 
of Minangkabau society, showed the institutions and groups to which the 
new ideas got attached and pointed out whether or not—and why—these 
communistic ideas were successful. In the “ Native Rulers ” at last the policy 
of the Government towards this group is focused upon. The approach mainly 
being a historical one, topics such as ‘“‘ Peoples chiefs or Government chiefs ” 
and ‘“‘ The position of the intellectuals in the present (social) system ’”’ are 
treated at considerable length, and concepts such as elite, authority and 
labour are discussed in a most illuminating manner. 
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Studies in Class Structure. G. D. H. Cole. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1955. Pp. 195. 
2ms. 


ProFEssoR COLE has long been concerned with 
problems of class structure. He brings to their 
study a rich stock of historical knowledge and 
a gift for succinct analysis. Sociologists, now- 
adays, are often deficient in both these qualities: 
and they tend to cast Professor Cole into limbo. 
In this they are profoundly mistaken. True— 
Professor Cole is interested in the history of 
ideas ; has a clear prose style intelligible to the 
layman, and is, therefore (by certain standards), 
not fully “‘scientific’’. These are serious 
matters. Yet even at his least inspired Pro- 
fessor Cole is worth attention ; even the present 
volume (by no means vintage Cole) bears this 
out. This volume is a collection of six essays 
(four of which have appeared elsewhere) upon 
a common theme—the class structure of 
advanced industrial societies. One essay is 
introductory ; one deals with the impact upon 
class structure of technological change; 
another with the place and range of the 
“‘middle classes’’; and three substantial 
pieces are specifically concerned with con- 
temporary Britain. 

What are the positive merits of this collec- 
tion? First, both implicitly in his intro- 
ductory essay and explicitly throughout, the 
absurdity of crude Marxist analysis is fully 
exposed. It is true that Professor Cole has 
done this before—and done it with distinction. 
Yet at a time when much nonsense is written 
about Marx (ostensibly as neutral appraisal) by 
Marxist and anti-Marxist alike, it is good to 
have a sober judgment checked against chang- 
ing reality. This aspect of Professor Cole’s 
work now lacks novelty for the sophisticated. 
Those who invent, and then explore, the 
frontiers of knowledge will be unmoved. But 
the layman and the undergraduate will learn 
a great deal from this useful exercise in social 
thought. Professor Cole is unashamedly a 
Socialist, but, unlike any Socialists, he knows 
that we are living in 1956—not 1848 or 1984, 
and his understanding of contemporary Britain 
is enhanced thereby. 

Secondly, in his third and sixth chapters, 
Professor Cole squeezes the one per cent sample 
of the 1951 British Census and extracts from it 
a wealth of information. His main achieve- 
ment is to expose the very serious limitations 
of the Registrar General’s array of “ social 


classes’’ and the anomalies which arise in 
allocating people to their “class”. For the 
top two classes (covering some 21 per cent of 
heads of households) the Census procedure seem 
reasonably adequate. But the allocation in 
the ‘‘lower classes’’ (notably the lines of 
division between skilled, semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers) becomes more and more 
unreliable. How anomalous the allocation 
becomes is seen from a comparison with earn- 
ings data drawn from selected occupational 
groups. These anomalies are traced by Pro- 
fessor Cole to the various conventions which, 
in industry, govern the attribution of “ skill ”’ 
to types of work. Not all these subtleties can 
be taken into account by a Census—but there 
certainly seems, as Cole urges, a lot that 
Census-takers could learn from more careful 
consultation with those, in the Universities and 
elsewhere, who will ultimately use the processed 
material. 

Thirdly, there are some very stimulating 
thoughts to be found in the short essay on 
“* Technological Change ’’’. There is more plain 
commonsense to be found in these 17 pages 
than in many a learned tome. He offers a 
simple frame of reference—largely but not 
entirely drawn from British social history—and 
unlike many other “ technology’ pundits 
avoids successfully both jargon and dogma. 

What now is there about this volume which 
leaves one dissatisfied ? First, there is a great 
deal of rather tiresome repetition. For the 
essays, as Cole admits, “‘ do not constitute a 
‘ book ’ in the sense of a fully unified whole ”’. 
In a book as short as this one would have hoped 
for greater coherence and succinctness. Sec- 
ondly, I am not quite happy about the way in 
which Professor Cole conceptualizes “ class ’’. 
He admits that “ they are not sharply define- 
able groups whose precise members can be 
determined by gathering in enough information 
about every individual. They are rather 
aggregates of persons round a number of 
central nuclei in such a way that it can be said 
with confidence of those nearer each centre that 
they are members of a particular class but that 
those further from the centre can be assigned 
to a class only with increasing uncertainty.” 
This approach, I feel, has helped to draw Pro- 
fessor Cole’s attention more to the ‘‘ economic ” 
than to the social aspects of class. The 
“economic” is of course itself social—but 
there are social féatures (especially with regard 
to class) which are only indirectly, if at all, 
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“economic”’. Analysis of these features 
would, I expect, often depart from Professor 
Cole’s concept of class, however suited that con- 
cept may be in the analysis of occupational 
data and from certain problems of social 
mobility. 

I am not concerned here with the inanities of 
“U” and “non-U”. I have in mind the 
dynamics of social class and, in particular, two 
sets of problems—those of class consciousness 
and class antagonism. These matters are not 
easily examined. None the less some American 
writers in the tradition of Veblen, and English 
scholars as well, have turned in this direction. 
It would be a pity if these fertile fields were 
edged out by the futilities of ‘““U” and 
“‘non-U ” or by the statistical chatter of con- 
temporary ‘social psychology”. In the 
present volume Professor Cole touches only 
rarely and obliquely upon this field. Yet it is 
one which might have claimed more of his 
attention. For the impact of economic change 
upon social antagonisms offers one valuable 
perspective into modern Britain. It would be 
good to have some vintage Cole upon this cen- 
tral and fascinating theme. 

Jutius GouLp. 


L’Evolution du travail ouvriey aux usines 
Renault. Alain Touraine. Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, 1955. Pp. 202. 
1,200 fyrs. 

Le travail, les métiers, ’emploi. I. Meyerson, 
J. P. Vernant, A. Soboul, J. Dautry, G. 
Friedmann, A. Touraine, P. Naville, J. D. 
Reynaud, M. Reuchlin, S. Pacaud, M. Lefetz, 
J. Morin, J. Vincent. Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1955. Pp. 208. 600 frs. 


It is not surprising that industry should have 
become one of the main fields of sociological 
research and of the application of research. 
Industrial societies rule the world, and it is the 
aim or the fate of non-industrial societies to 
become industrialized. But large scale mech- 
anized industry produces changes and problems, 
both within the productive enterprise and in 
society as a whole, which require and at the 
same time stimulate sociological inquiry. 

It is unfortunate that so much recent in- 
dustrial sociology has been narrowly conceived 
and limited to the investigation of problems 
of human relations within the working group or 
factory, while it has ignored many of the wider 
problems of industrial society, among them 
those concerning the property system, social 
stratification and economic planning. As a 
result, social research in industry often appears 
limited in its objectives to the acquisition of 
knowledge about the manipulation of refractory 
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workers within an industrial structure which 
is uncritically accepted. 

In France, Professor Georges Friedmann has 
shown, since his early writings in this field 
before the war, that he has a much broader 
conception of the tasks of industrial sociology, 
and it is largely due to his encouragement that 
so many and so varied researches have been 
undertaken in the past few years. The two 
books under review represent different aspects 
of the work now being done in France. Mr. 
Touraine’s book presents the material obtained 
from a detailed study of the Renault works at 
Billancourt, which were nationalized soon after 
the war. It deals first with the development of 
machinery and of the technical organization of 
production, and then examines the develop- 
ment of occupations in relation to these 
changes. In dealing with occupations Mr. 
Touraine discusses the situation of the skilled 
worker in mechanized industry, the problems of 
promotion and leadership, and the difficult 
question of the relations between the planning 
offices with their technical and white collar 
staffs and the workers in the production shops. 

The interest of this study lies partly in the 
detailed account of the historical development 
of occupations and of the organization of work 
in an important modern industry. It is a 
valuable contribution to a history of human 
work and its social repercussions. But Mr. 
Touraine in fact presents something more than 
a historical narrative; he puts forward a 
number of hypotheses concerning the effects of 
mechanized industry, which may be useful in 
guiding future research. Briefly, he distin- 
guishes three phases in the development of 
occupations in mechanized industry, the first in 
which the machine is, so to speak, an extension 
of the skilled worker, the second in which the 
machine tends to eliminate the skilled worker 
in favour of the “‘ machine minder ’’, and the 
third, that of automation, which is only just 
beginning, but which seems to offer possibilities 
for the revival of skill in a new form, that of the 
worker who has had a thorough training in 
science and technology. In this third stage 
Mr. Touraine suggests also that the situation 
of the individual in the productive process is 
affected by social rather than technical factors. 
Not only is his place in the hierarchy of the 
enterprise defined in terms of ‘‘ responsibility ”” 
within a social group engaged in production, 
but the value and significance of his work must 
derive from an awareness of its purpose in 
human social life as a whole rather than from 
the exercise of an individual skill. 

Le travail, les métiers, Vemploi is a symposium 
which was originally published as a special 
number of the Journal de Psychologie (Jan.— 
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March 1955). The first four contributions 
provide a fascinating account of some of the 
historical changes in the conception of human 
work. Professor Meyerson introduces the 
volume with a brief assessment of the modern 
idea of work as a creative social activity, the 
notion of the “dignity of labour”, and 
examines some of its intellectual sources in the 
writings of Laborde, Proudhon and Marx. In 
the following chapters Mr. Vernant discusses 
the idea of work and the conception of the 
relation between man and nature in the works 
of the Greek philosophers and poets, Mr. 
Soboul examines some conceptions of work and 
property at the time of the French Revolution, 
and Mr. Dautry analyses the contribution of 
Saint-Simon and Fourier to a new conception 
of human work. 

The next group of contributions is concerned 
with the development of occupations and the 
social organization of labour. Professor Fried- 
mann discusses some effects of increasing 
mechanization upon the skilled worker, and 
points to the loss of satisfaction in work which 
results from the decomposition of tasks requir- 
ing skill and knowledge into simple and 
repetitive operations. Mr. Touraine, in the 
following chapter, examines the notion of 
“‘ skill’ itself and discusses in more detail 
some of the ideas on this subject propounded in 
his book. Mr. Naville sets out the results of a 
study of the occupations of employed married 
women in relation to the occupations of their 
husbands; it is hardly surprising to discover 
that there is a marked similarity of occupation, 
but disappointing to find that the research 
apparently produced no other information. In 
the next chapter, Mr. Reynaud discusses trade 
union education and compares the practices of 
the three principal trade union federations in 
France. 

The last group of contributions is concerned 
with research methods and problems. Mr. 
Reuchlin contributes a general survey of the 
development of concepts and methods in the 
study of work, and Mr. Pacaud discusses the 
methods of psychological research. The three 
remaining chapters give details of some recent 
researches in the field of vocational selection 
and training; Mr. Lefetz on the selection of 
personnel for the delivery services of the 
French railways, Mr. Morin on the selection of 
Moroccan mineworkers, and Mr. Vincent on 
the training of workers and rationalization of 
work in the French Ivory Coast. 

These papers form a valuable collection. 
With one or two exceptions they are interesting 
and informative in themselves, and as a whole 
they illumine from different aspects one of the 
outstanding problems of the modern worid, 
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that of combining efficiency in production with 
an organization of human work which will be 
rewarding instead of degrading for the indi- 
vidual. Finally, they also illustrate the profit 
to be derived from co-operation between the 
social sciences in the study of a particular con- 
stellation of problems. 
T. B. Bottomore. 


Industrie- und Betriebssoziologie. Ralf Dahren- 
dorf. Sammlung Géschen Bd. 103. Walter 
De Gruyter, Berlin, 1956. Pp. 120. DM. 
2./4. 

Tuis is the first textbook of industrial sociology 

in German. Considering the limitations of a 

small introductory textbook, the author dis- 

plays remarkable skill in assembling the main 
empirical contributions of (chiefly) American, 

British and German origin into a uniform 

analysis. The result is a small masterpiece of 

precise and comprehensive documentation un- 
paralleled by anything comparable in the 

Anglo-American literature. The presentation 

is lucid and carefully planned. 

After a brief methodological discussion, 
aimed at determining the boundaries of the 
field as an independent discipline, its historical 
development is described in detail, the em- 
phasis being on Elton Mayo and the Haw- 
thorne Experiments. We are then shown how 
that development has been shaped by the 
history of modern industry itself. The main 
part of the book attempts, on the basis of 
available studies, what virtually amounts to a 
systematic analysis of the industrial plant as a 
social institution, aided in its comprehensive- 
ness by the fact that the unique term “ In- 
dustriebetrieb ”’ is much wider than “‘ indus- 
trial plant ’’, the nearest English translation. 
The author is thus able to extend the analysis 
into the larger perspective of industrial relations 
and further into a discussion of the sociology 
of work (which is admirably free from the usual 
nonsense about “‘incentives”’). The rest of 
the book rounds off these diverging problems 
by placing them against the background of 
industrial society as a whole. 

The subject-matter of Betriebssoziologie, so 
defined, is therefore considerably wider than is 
usual. The industrial plant is described 
essentially in terms of four distinct aspects : 
formal organization, informal organization, 
status-systems and class-structure. To in- 
tegrate these elements, the plant is conceived 
as an institution which forms a “ system of 
social roles’ (pp. 57 ff.). While it appears to 


be relatively easy on that basis to connect the 
criteria of informal groups, social status and 
class-conflict with the concept of the social 
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system, it is obviously difficult to apply the 
same type of analysis to the economic and 
technical functions of formal organization. 
For it comes up against the unresolved paradox 
that industrial organization somehow contrives 
to be both a social system of role expectations 
and an economic system of production; it 
satisfies needs that are essentially social, but it 
is also centred on profits and wages. Thus, 
the main weakness inherent in present Anglo- 
American studies also shows itself here— 
indeed it emerges more sharply in this compact 
treatment than anywhere else. Dr. Dahren- 
dorf, however, is aware of the dichotomy and in 
fact moves towards a solution on the grounds 
that both mechanisms are jointly rooted in 
the same value system of modern industrial 
society, and hence tend to be congruent. [In 
this, and on many other occasions, the author’s 
exposition presents an original and penetrating 
discussion which is much above the standards 
of an ordinary textbook. 
W. BALpDAmus. 


Chinese Spirit-Medium Cults in Singapore. 
Alan J. A. Elliott. Department of Anthro- 
pology, London School of Economics. 
Monographs on Social Anthropology No. 14. 
London, 1955. Pp. 169 and appendices. 
6 plates. 8s. 


Tuts book draws its subject matter from a 
number of the many wonder-working cults 
which flourish—often ephemerally—in Singa- 
pore. The material is marshalled in graphic 
detail, and one has often been surprised at the 
nature of some of the information which Mr. 
Elliott has succeeded in uncovering. Religious 
movements, and particularly minority move- 
ments, and, one would have thought, perhaps 
even more especially cults such as these in 
which an element of exploitation appears often 
to be only thinly disguised, are notoriously 
guarded in their response to investigators. Yet 
there is in this book a great deal of information 
on precisely those points which usually remain 
undisclosed to outside inquirers. Only once 
does the author mention that his own interest 
might have influenced the normal pattern of 
cult activity. The rivalries between mediums, 
or between cults, or between mediums and cult- 
promoters; the methods by which mediums 
prepared for their trance performances; the 
quality of the thaumaturgy in which they in- 
dulged ; the expenditure of various cults on 
their more important ceremonials; the char- 
acter of cult-promoters, and the changes which 
such managing groups might undergo—all these 
are among the topics on which factual material 
is amassed. 

Beneath the highly coloured Chinese char- 
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acter of these cults, and their overlay of 
association with popular Buddhist or Taoist 
religion, there appear many phenomena familiar 
in other parts of the world, including the 
modern west. Physical healing appears to be 
the common cause of interest in the practices of 
the medium and his spirit-possession. Those 
who attend cult performances are principally 
concerned with personal benefits to be had by 
way of prescriptions, advice or the imprint of a 
consecrated device on their clothing or their 
persons, and are not drawn specifically for 
worship, nor, usually, to witness the medium’s 
self-immolatory practices. A similar appeal is 
undoubtedly operative at many spiritualist 
meetings in this country, where the most intent 
part of the proceedings occurs when the medium 
(or “‘ speaker ’’) gives messages at the end of his 
address. There is a significant difference, how- 
ever, in that, in Singapore, the performances in 
the spirit temples are not usually undertaken 
for calling down the spirits of dead relatives 
(although this art is practised by mediums who 
visit private homes) ; usually it is one of the 
Buddhist pantheon who is believed to possess 
the medium’s body. Mediumship in this 
country has largely ceased to offer feats of 
personal endurance as one of its faculties ; this 
has been left to theatre hypnotists. In Singa- 
pore temple performances are much more 
theatrical in character, and indeed, travelling 
Chinese companies of actors, or puppet-shows, 
are engaged for important ceremonials. A 
type of glossalalia is also found, although this is 
confined to the medium rather than extended 
among the audience. Here again the fact is 
re-emphasized that the cult is more a matter of 
performance than participation. The problems 
taken to the medium are typical of those dwelt 
upon by western spiritualists, or even to some 
extent by Christian Science practitioners, or 
any other claimant to successful manipulation 
of heavenly influences—sickness, loss, business 
troubles and important decisions. 

It is to be regretted that the author did not 
devote more space to the historical, economic 
and sociological factors affecting spirit medium- 
ship, to all of which he pays only brief attention 
in his final chapter. It would have been 
interesting to know more about the social class 
of spirit cult participants, and about the 
particular proclivites of first and second genera- 
tion immigrants in relation to those longer 
established in Singapore. These are by no 
means strictures on the book which has been 
produced, but rather a plea for information 
which might make possible more reliable 
comparison with similar phenomena occurring 
in other cultures. 

Bryan WILSON. 
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Village India : Studies in the Little Community. 
McKim Marriott (ed.) in Comparative 
Studies of Cultures and Civilizations, Robert 
Redfield and Milton Singer (eds.). The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago (Cam- 
bridge University Press), 1955. Pp. xx 
+ 269, index. 34s. 


THE traditional academic approach to a com- 
plex problem is to limit or isolate a single field 
within it for study, accuracy being gained by 
defining and narrowing the range of interest. 
It is probably because of this that the anthro- 
pologist, when he moved rather self-consciously 
and awkwardly from the study of our primitive 
contemporaries to ourselves and our equals in 
complexity, seized upon the first set of 
boundaries which came to hand. He turned 
to a unit of population already isolated by 
geographical factors, and limited his research 
to “the village”. The theory said to be 
behind this choice may be described as the 
study of society in microcosm. Yet it is un- 
fair to describe what happened with such 
brutal brevity, for no sooner had he begun his 
study than the anthropologist began to question 
his assumption. 

The title of Village India reflects both of 
these activities and the volume must be viewed, 
as Robert Redfield and Milton Singer say in 
their Foreword, as one in a series, as part of 
their general attempt to explore the study of 
civilizations. Having started by assuming 
that the little community ‘‘ may be considered 
as an observational isolate—as a thing, a 
system...” (p. ix), they lose ground by 
stating that the “ band or village of isolated 
tribal peoples almost justifies ’’ the assumption 
(italics mine), and finally give it over entirely 
when they add that a “village within a 
civilization . . . of course does not” justify 
the assumption at all. The seminar papers 
which form the basis of the book were, accord- 
ing to them, therefore designed to discover 
what anthropologists are “‘ now to consider, to 
learn tostudy .. .’’ Presumably the seminar 
was thus intended to establish an alternative 
hypothesis. The fact that it apparently did 
no such thing is probably due in large part 
to the contributors. Certainly they were en- 
couraged to pursue their own aims. Neverthe- 
less, the reader gets the strong impression that 
several of them had long ago repudiated not 
only the assumption as to the integrity of the 
village community but the whole theoretical 
bias on which the assumption was reared. 
They are not academic traditionalists and their 
aim seems to be less an attempt to define and 
limit a field of study than to find ways for 
co-ordinating those already in existence. 


The seminar procedures used are set out in 
detail in Marriott’s Preface, and the papers are 
placed between a' summary in the Foreword 
which discusses them in terms of the com- 
munity assumption and a review of them by 
Mandelbaum in which he compares the Kota 
world view with that of the villagers described 
earlier. Despite these assessments—and they 
are very valuable—the papers do not, and 
indeed are not intended to, present a thoroughly 
coherent whole. They do nonetheless create 
an atmosphere of general progression. 

The first three papers deal with interaction 
between castes. M. N. Srinivas describes the 
structural web of status and role in a Mysore 
village and the more or less traditional caste 
pattern as it still exists there. He makes it 
clear that caste does not function simply to 
layer society like a Bavarian torte but that the 
interactions constitute a complex network of 
relationships. In Kathleen Gough’s village in 
Tanjore the traditional land-owning Brahmans 
have lost their supremacy with their land and 
with the growing economic independence of 
the lower castes. This change is paralleled in 
a northern Indian village where Bernard S. 
Cohn records the rise of a depressed caste and 
changes among the land-owning group. In 
contrast to Srinivas’ data, Alan R. Beals 
records a rapidly changing situation in Mysore, 
but the changes are due to factors external to 
the village he studies and his analysis serves 
primarily as an example of urbanization. 

Gitel P. Steed shifts the focus almost com- 
pletely and illustrates the effects of changes 
in the traditional view on the personality 
formation of a single Hindu landlord. Oscar 
Lewis carries the personal viewpoint further 
and contrasts the “ peasant’’ life of a Jat 
village south of Delhi with that of a Mexican 
village south of Mexico City. Marriott returns 
to the completely Indian scene, but extends 
his material in time and concept, distinguishing 
the local and “ great ’’ traditions of Hinduism. 
And interaction is again the subject of David 
Mandelbaum’s paper: in this case, the 
interaction not so much of group with group 
as of individual with behaviour and world 
view. 

The village is, to be sure, the place where the 
field worker establishes his base of operations— 
intellectual as well as physical—and there is 
considerable agreement as to the necessity for 
control over the basic sociological and economic 
phenomena of the village. Yet the sub-title 
rings the correct note, for these are studies in 
the little community rather than of it. At the 
end, one is not left with units of data which are 
readily and directly comparable. The total 
effect is truly that of exploring the study of 
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civilizations with all the diversity that such an 
aim implies. 

Redfield and Singer also state that the 
“primary interest ... is not the effort to 
understand India and her changes. It is the 
effort to understand how to seek understanding 

’ (p. ix). This suggests an amorphous 
quality which is happily not borne out. The 
papers are both highly competent and methodo- 
logically sophisticated, with less unevenness in 
these respects than the multiplicity of author- 
ship might lead one to expect. They are 
replete with pertinent comment and it is 
impossible in a short review to do justice to 
their contribution. Contrary to aim, however, 
primary interest seems to lie in the Indic fieid. 
The sociologist familiar with the methodo- 
logical explorations of American anthropo- 
logists will not find much here to surprise him. 
On the other hand, the specialist on India will 
find a great deal to consider. 

For instance, the double processes of 
Sanskritization and Westernization are fre- 
quently cited. But nowhere else has it been 
made so clear that social change in India and 
penetration downward of ancient Hindu 
practices and ideals. The change is two 
directional, and the particular consequences of 
this situation are of the first moment to persons 
interested in India. Their relevance to the 
non-Indic field is less obvious although it is 
quite true that their ultimate implications may 
well be meaningful in a wider theoretical 
framework. 

Marian W. SMITH. 


The Doukhobors of British Columbia. 
Hawthorn (Ed.). 
Columbia, Vancouver, 1955. Pp. 
appendices. 24 plates. 


Harry B. 
The University of British 
251 and 


THE provision by government authorities of 
funds and facilities for the systematic study of 
a minority religious group by a team of social 
scientists must in itself mark a milepost in the 
history of sociology, for it is exactly such pro- 
vision which has directed the attention of the 
authors of this book, most of them on the staff 
of the University of British Columbia, to the 
Doukhobors in that province. The interest of 
the government of British Columbia in the 
Doukhobors is not, of course, simply academic ; 
it arises from half a century of unsettled rela- 
tions between these former refugees from 
Russian persecution and their Canadian neigh- 
bours, and more particularly from thirty years 
of spasmodic arson and bombing perpetrated 
by the extreme group of Doukhobors, the Sons 
of Freedom, on Canadian property, on that of 
other Doukhobors, and sometimes upon their 
own homesteads. It is, in extreme form, the 
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typical conflict between the radical protesting 
sect and the agencies of government, and 
centres on such issues as land registration, 
conscription, marriage solemnization and edu- 
cation. 

This book is an enlargement of the report 
prepared by the research team for the govern- 
ment of British Columbia. Different specialists 
have examined different features of Doukhobor 
life, including childhood and family life, person- 
ality characteristics, economic influences and 
problems, Doukhobor religion, and the prob- 
lems of .agriculture and the potentialities of 
the soil in the area of Doukhobor settlement. 
In many ways this provides a most thorough 
survey, although the authors have not taken as 
their point of departure the fact that above all 
the Doukhobors are a religious minority. There 
may be good ground for this in that, in Canada, 
the Doukhobors are aiso a national minority, 
representing a distinctive cultural tradition, as 
well as a divergent religious teaching. In fact 
Doukhobor religious belief appears to admit of 
a variety of differences of emphasis, and many 
individuai Doukhobors appear to experience no 
pronounced difficulty in entertaining thoroughly 
inconsistent ideas on religious issues, and on 
social matters. The frequent incoherence of 
their religious beliefs is forcibly brought out by 
this study, and disposes of the frequently held 
and sentimental notion that such groups live 
consistently in accord with some higher ethic. 
Equally striking is the fact of the indecisiveness 
of individual Doukhobors, the strength of group 
compulsions, even within a community under- 
going decay and disruption of primary values, 
and the all too costly susceptibility of Douk- 
hobors to the blandishments of a leader when 
one emerges, or, as has recently happened, 
when one joins the group. It would be 
interesting to know whether individuals within 
other inspirationalist groups—the Amana 
Society comes immediately to mind—display 
similar lack of initiative and decisiveness ; 
whether inspirationalism may not frequently 
be a way of escape from personal responsibility. 
Certainly the majority of transplanted Euro- 
pean religious protest groups, many of them 
inspirationalist in character, have suffered 
decline and eventual demise after the death or 
disappearance of their ‘‘ inspired ”’ leader—the 
person trusted to make decisions. Decline 
among the Doukhobors, however, could be at 
best only partially attributed to such a cause ; 
they have suffered extremely aggravating 
economic circumstances and repeated mis- 
fortune. Undoubtedly this has assisted the 
neurosis from which many of them appear to 
suffer, and which in extreme instances, leads 
to outbursts of violence which cannot be 
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successfully rationalized into accordance with 
the Doukhobor tenet of pacifism. 

This book suffers, in some measure, from 
its origin as a government-sponsored report. 
Inquiry is limited to British Columbia, and 
one learns only marginally about Doukhobor 
life in Saskatchewan and Alberta. It would 
have been valuable, too, to have had within this 
volume a detailed and systematic exposition of 
Doukhobor history and traditional belief, as an 
introductory chapter, instead of having these 
issues dealt with rather skimpily in different 
parts of the work. Inevitably the approach of 
several different authors leaves a certain uneven 
quality about the book. Since the book is 
based on a report it is understandable that the 
authors’ need to concern themselves with 
recommendations should betray itself from 
time to time in the text, although recommenda- 
tions are given in summary statement at the 
end of the book. One wonders whether the 
book might not have been improved to have 
been rigorously confined to description and 
analysis, with perhaps a more thoroughgoing 
attempt to fit the phenomenon of Douk- 
hoborism into the framework of sociological 
theory, and to have had an additional chapter 
on recommendations, together with the reason- 
ing and considerations involved—even had this 
meant some repetition of factual and analytical 
material. 

Criticism of this kind, however, can in no 
way detract from the importance of this book, 
which in comprehensiveness and clarity must 
stand virtually alone in the sociological litera- 
ture on minority Christian movements: one 
merely wishes that the authors had attempted 
more, particularly in the way of a contribution 
to sociological theory. Necessarily there is 
room for doubt about the particular recom- 
mendations made—recommendations which 
have since received only partial acknowledge- 
ment by the government of British Columbia. 
What is principally lacking is a clearly defined 
recommendation for a definite long term policy. 
The authors are aware of the immediate prob- 
lem, and are wisely concerned to prevent rela- 
tions between Doukhobors,—particularly the 
fanatical Sons of Freedom,—and the Govern- 
ment, from deteriorating further, but they 
appear to have nowhere clearly decided whether 
the government’s ultimate aim should be one of 
assimilation and aculturalization of Douk- 
hobors, or whether it should be harmonious 
co-existence by co-operation, or, less probable 
and less practical,—insulation of at least the 
extreme group from the rest of the community 
—a solution which, ideologically and ideally, 
the Sons of Freedom themselves appear to desire. 

Bryan WILSON. 
Ss 
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Shifting cultivation in Africa: The Zande Sys- 
tem of Agriculture. . Pierre De Schlippe (1956). 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., London, 
1956. Pp. 304. Charts, photographs and 
index. 42s. 

THis is a careful attempt to describe and 

understand systems of farming in the south- 

west Sudan sufficiently thoroughly that sound 
recommendations for their improvement can 
be made. 

Traditional agriculture is seen not merely 
as “‘ one of the sections of the culture concept ”’ 
or “‘ one of the technologies of a group ”’ but as 
“the most important part of, and synonymaqus 
with, the culture as a whole in its function of 
insuring survival of the group in its habitat ”’. 
The usual independent approaches of the 
social anthropologist, agronomist and admini- 
strator are found to be inadequate when viewed 
against the great complexities resulting from 
the natural environment and the human cul- 
ture which has grown in it, and largely from it. 

Descriptions are given from technical and 
social standpoints of Zande history, ecological 
zones, crops, tools, methods of work, field 
types, division of labour, the seasons and farm- 
ing year, shifting cultivation and pseudo- 
rotations, house location, hunting and bush- 
fires. Excellent use is made of the Zande 
language as descriptive of the many aspects 
of farming. 

Rapid and lopsided development is shown to 
hold serious dangers for future generations 
since it so often leads to both social disruption 
and reduced soil fertility. A second volume 
will deal with policy proposals based on the 
detailed descriptions now set out and on the 
author’s personal experience of Zande agri- 
culture and society since 1928. 

Joun R. RAEBURN. 


Morale in War and Work. T. T. Paterson. 
Max Parrish, London, 1955. Pp. 256. 18s. 


Dr. Paterson tells here of a unique socio- 
logical experiment which he carried out while 
serving as a radar controller during the last 
war. R.A.F. Station ‘‘ Bogfield’’ was a new 
fighter station with an abnormally high acci- 
dent rate among its pilots: in some way, not 
disclosed, Dr. Paterson was sent as a “ trouble 
shooter ’’—to detect accident proneness, and 
to suggest remedies. Preliminary analysis 
convinced him that a sociological analysis of 
behaviour on the station was required, and 
through this he discovered a lack of team 
spirit, particularly between flying and non- 
flying personnel. This he attributes to frus- 
tration of the desire for battle. It is difficult 
to criticize this section of the book because 
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Dr. Paterson has chosen to tell his story in 
narrative form, and has stuck closely to those 
facts which support his analysis. 

However, it would perhaps be unfair to 
criticize him on what might be dismissed as a 
somewhat academic point, especially as subse- 
quent events would seem to have confirmed 
his analysis. Dr. Paterson concluded that a 
symbolic enemy was required, and chose the 
weather. Group cohesion was increased by 
identifying informal leaders, who were per- 
suaded to pursue the new objectives. The 
accident rate was sharply reduced: pilots 
flew in any kind of weather, and fraternized 
with “‘ ground types”’; and finally successful 
interceptions were made. 

It is difficult to treat this book as one might 
any conventional piece of research. It was a 
unique experience in which the author was 
directly and personally involved. It deals 
with men thinking and acting under the special 
stresses and frustrations of war, and might 
therefore be considered to have little bearing 
on problems of everyday life. (Dr. Paterson 
does attempt some industrial parallels, but 
these are the least convincing passages in the 
book.) On this judgment must be deferred 
until the author’s promised book on informal 
group structures. Meantime, Dr. Paterson 
has whetted our appetites with this unusual 
and readable book. 

J. H. Smits. 


The Cost of The National Health Service in 


England and Wales. Brian Abel-Smith and 
Richard M. Titmuss. Cambridge University 
Press, 1956. 27s. 6d. net. 


Tuts book arose from a request to the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research to 
prepare a Memorandum for the Guillebaud 
Committee, set up by the Minister in 1953 to 
review the cost of the National Health Service. 

The Institute regarded the subject as a 
proper task for research, in that the necessary 
information would not readily emerge from a 
study of the published accounts; and so it 
proved, for it soon became apparent that the 
existing system of Government accounts is 
not well adapted to. major policy discussions 
and one of the pleas emerging from the study 
is for a more vital and informative presentation 
of the records of the operation of the service. 

It was estimated in 1946 that the total net 
cost of the service to the Exchequer would be 
about {110 million per annum, a figure re- 
flecting the unduly low figures of the Beveridge 
Report. In fact, the net cost was £305 million 
in 1949-50, the first complete year of the 
service: 1951 saw the application of the 
“ ceiling”’ principle and the introduction of 
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charges for certain services. These charges 
were stepped up the following year, which also 
saw increased payments to general practition- 
ers; in 1952-3 the net cost of the service rose 
to £384 million. 

The authors define their broad purpose as 
being to show what the National Health 
Service has cost each year “ in a sense which 
may usefully and realistically be related to 
the national economy”. They realize that 
health is not an element in national expendi- 
ture which lends itself easily to statistical 
treatment, partly because of technical diffi- 
culties of application, partly because of the 
switching which is always going on between 
the service and outside agencies and between 
the several arms of the service; they are 
satisfied that the net effect of such movements 
has been a gradual shifting from year to year 
of new work and functions to the National 
Health Service. 

The trend of current costs of the service as 
a whole was found to show a generally even 
and relatively low rate of increase between 
1949-50 and 1953-4, roughly £15 million per 
year, though the cost of the three arms of the 
service reacted differently during that period— 
the cost of the hospital service rose fairly 
steeply (from £192 million to £263 million) and 
came to absorb an increasing proportion of the 
total cost of the service (from 52 to 61 per 
cent), while the cost of Executive Council 
services fell from £147 million to £123 million 
(40 to 29 per cent), and the cost of the Local 
Authority services, excluding environmental 
services, rose steadily from £25 million to £40 
million (8 to 9 per cent). 

Even within the three main arms, many 
different circumstances affected the cost 
picture. In the hospital service, for instance, 
53 per cent of the cost of hospitals was devoted 
to general and maternity work, whereas mental 
and mental deficiency hospitals, which cared 
for over 40 per cent of the in-patients, absorbed 
only 20 per cent of the cost of the hospitals. 
Most of the additional cost of the hospital 
services was due to increased staff (especially 
nursing staff), though part was due to the 
fact that the hospitals were doing more work, 
especially in their out-patient departments. 
In terms of 1948-9 prices, the gross cost of 
the hospital service was £215°6 million in 
1953-4- 

While the cost of the Executive Council 
services fell, overall, between 1949-50 and 
1953-4, the cost of general and pharma- 
ceutical services actually increased, the in- 
crease being more than compensated by 
reduction in the cost of dental and ophthalmic 
services, a fall which had set in even before 
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charges were introduced in 1952. The princi- 
pal causes of increased cost of the pharma- 
ceutical services were the prescription of larger 
quantities and the increased use of propriet- 
aries. It is estimated that by 1953, 16 per 
cent of the population were wearing full 
dentures and that “‘ roughly 80 per cent had 
obtained them from the National Health 
Service during the preceding 5 years”. The 
decline in cost of the ophthalmic service came 
chiefly from the supply of spectacles, but also 
from a considerable fall in fees for sight-testing. 

Part II of the book, which is short, deals 
with social factors and future trends. It is 
calculated that, on the basis of what is known 
at present about age and sex differences in 
demand, there is no justification for the alarm 
that has been expressed about the impact of 
“an ageing population ”’ on the cost of the 
health service. Changes in age structure by 
themselves are calculated to increase the 
present cost of the service to public funds by 
34 per cent by 1971-2; and a further increase 
of 44 per cent is attributable to the projected 
rise in the total population of England and 
Wales. The Authors explain that one reason 
why the additional costs of more old people 
are insignificant is because only about one- 
fifth of the expenditure is currently devoted 
to this age group. (But there is reason to 
believe that, under present conditions, the 
expenditure on old people is much less than 
sufficient; certainly many old people with 
severe long-continued illness, are left at home 
under grossly unsuitable environmental con- 
ditions and with much less than adequate 
care; and it is surely unthinkable that a 
National Health Service should accept these 
things as a standard for future policy.) About 
two-thirds of all the hospital accommodation 
in the country for those aged 65 and over is 
taken by the single, the widowed and the 
divorced, and most of these people in depend- 
ent situations are to be found in the population 
of “ chronic’ and mental hospitals. 

There are nine appendices, some technical, 
some of more general interest and one of these 
(Appendix H, which deals with the hospital 
population) deserves special notice ; it is based 
solely on the number of people in hospital on 
the Census night, 8th April 1951. Among the 
points emerging from analysis of this material 
were these : 


Compared with the demands made by 
single men and women (and, to a lesser 
extent, the widowed) the proportion of 
married men and women in hospital, even 
at age 65 and over, is extremely small. 

Among married men and women, the rise 


in the proportion in hospital with advancing 
age is not at all dramatic. 

After 45 the proportions in hospital of 
single people (particularly men) diverge 
more and more sharply with advancing age 
from those of married people. 

For all types of hospital and in relation 
to their numbers in the total adult popula- 
tion, the single, widowed and divorced make 
about double the demand on _ hospital 
accommodation compared with married 
people. 

About two-thirds of all the hospital beds 
in the country occupied by those aged over 
65 are taken by the single, widowed and 
divorced. 

The bulk of the population of mental and 
“chronic ” hospitals are single people. 

The teaching hospitals have a younger 
population than the others, a much less 
noticeable progression with age and appar- 
ently admit only a small fraction of elderly 
people. 

Men aged 25 to 64 in social classes I, II 
and III appear to be making relatively full 
use of National Health Service hospitals 
(despite the fact that they are the main 
contributors to the nursing home popula- 
tion), whereas semi-skilled and unskilled men 
of these ages in classes IV and V are making 
fewer demands than might have been 
expected from relatively higher morbidity 
and mortality rates. 


This ‘‘ Census ”’ approach is new and, within 
its limitations, valuable, but the Authors very 
properly point out that in interpreting the 
results it is necessary to bear in mind that, as 
they relate only to people in hospital on Census 
night 1951, they do not indicate the proportion 
of people in any given category who have had 
some stay in hospital during the year. 

There is the further consideration that it 
cannot be assumed that the extent to which 
the service is actually being used at the moment 
accurately reflects the real need for care ; little 
has been done to remedy the deficiency in 
hospital beds which was such a constant 
feature of the pre-service hospital surveys, 
apart altogether from the replacement of 
obsolete buildings. Recently the Minister of 
Health, in reply to a question in the House, 
stated that the net cost of the service to the 
Exchequer represented 3-05 per cent of the 
gross national product for the year ending 
31st March 1950, and 2-73 per cent for the year 
ending 31st March 1955, and he added that 
those figures showed the increase in the 
efficiency of the service, because more people 
were being treated and better treatment was 
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being given for a smaller share of the gross 
national product. But it is not quite so easy 
as that. For a long time the service will have 
to concern itself with priorities. 

The final plea—indeed one which runs all 
through the book—is for research, for a new 
presentation of data,to make possible a more 
helpfyl interpretation of health service experi- 
ence. The need for that kind of research is 
amply borne out by the authors’ work; it 
would be doubly valuable if it could be re- 
inforced by a series of field studies designed to 
find out, for instance, just what are the social 
circumstances throwing most weight on the 
service and what can be done to mitigate them, 
for these are things that cannot be studied 
successfully without actual contacts with 
patients (or ex-patients) in their own homes. 

T. FERGUSON. 


Historical Inevitability. Auguste Comte Mem- 
orial Trust Lecture No. 1. Isaiah Berlin, 
C.B.E., M.A. Oxford University Press, 
1954. Pp. 78. 

Tuts is the contribution by a distinguished 

philosopher and historian of ideas to the 

problem of determinism. As such, it is some- 
what disappointing, and it is interesting to 
speculate why so. Two souls cohabit within 

Mr. Berlin’s breast: not necessarily two war- 

ring souls, but their symbiosis does not appear 

over-fruitful. 

One is the post-war Oxonian philosopher 
and participant in the “‘ linguistic ’’ movement 
in philosophy—a very characteristic intellec- 
tual species whom one cannot here define 
further—and the other the idiosyncratic Mr. 
Berlin, the impressionistic word-painter of out- 
looks and attitudes who with a few sentences— 
albeit very long sentences—can give the 
listener, and to a much lesser extent perhaps 
the reader, the feeling of having entered the 
minds and reasonings of other people or periods, 
or of better understanding his own. 

On superficial inspection, it would seem that 
the contribution of the linguistic philosopher 
to this particular work is small. He emerges, 
indeed, as when we are told—en passant, but 
flatly—tthat the distinction between words 
which are about things and words which are 
abgut words is the central distinction of philo- 
sophy, or when Schopenhauer is blamed in a 
footnote for trying to “‘ say the unsayable”’ 
(alas, even agreeing with Mr. Berlin that the 
historian need not abstain from moral judg- 
ments will not make me blame Hannibal for 
not equipping his infantry with skis). He also 
contributes a note of parochial bathos, for 
whereas the allusions of the historian of ideas 
are always to what one might call the Third 
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Programme of European history from Plato 
onwards, the linguistic philosopher gives at one 
place a list of supporters of a certain view which 
begins with ‘‘ Hobbes, Locke, Hume”’, but 
includes a thinker, P. H. Nowell-Smith. (It 
is interesting to note that Mr. Berlin dissociates 
himself from the linguistic “‘ dissolution ’’ of 
the problem of freedom.) But in a subtler and 
negative way he is all-too-present and, one 
suspects, harmfully so, supplying premises and 
assumptions about what can and cannot be 
done by thought, contributing thus to the 
thinness of the positive conclusions and lack 
of originality of many of the ideas presented. 
There is no room within the actual present 
ritual of advanced philosophy for a treatment 
of the problem of determinism which both 
takes it seriously and deals with the arguments 
of determinism in detail as they were presented, 
rather than with a simplified model. In conse- 
quence, the conclusion to be reached is bound 
to be ‘‘ commonsensical ’’—as it is—and the 
impressionistic historian of ideas is leit to do 
his job with his easy brilliance but with less 
thoroughness and illumination than if his 
activities mattered (or, for that matter, if he 
did not feel so alone with his mate). Con- 
cerning this latter character, the painter of 
ideas, one cannot but remark on how much 
more readable he is if one imagines—as easily 
one can—Mr. Berlin’s sonorous voice and 
accompanying manner: one hardly knows 
what to recommend to those who, lacking the 
impression of the original, cannot conjure up 
the accompanying idea. 
ERNEST GELLNER. 


The Psychiatric Interview. Harry Stack Sul- 
livan. Tavistock Publications. Pp. 246. 
28s. 

New Directions in Psycho-Analysis. Edited by 
Melanie Klein, Paula Heimann and Roger 
Money-Kyrle. Tavistock Publications. ‘Pp. 
534- 38s. 

Mental Health and Infant Development. Edited 
by Kenneth Soddy. Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, Ltd., London, 1955. 2 vols. Pp. 308 
& 289. 25s. each. 


AFTER many years of clinical practice with in- 
dividuals the late Harry Stack Sullivan turned 
his interest to social and preventive psychiatry 
and in the last year of his life was active in the 
formation of the World Federation of Mental 


Health. Meanwhile his teaching at the 
Washington School of Psychiatry was a power- 
ful stimulus towards the use of intensive 
psychotherapy for all forms of mental illness. 
The Psychiatric Interview is based on recordings 
of two series of lectures he delivered in 1944 
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and 1945 with added material from his note- 
books. 

While believing psychiatry to be very much 
an art, Sullivan thought that its conduct could 
be scientifically observed. His definition of 
psychiatry as the study of interpersonal rela- 
tions states his point of view, and this book 
gives a description of what he means by this 
phrase and emphasizes that the interplay 
between the two participants in an interview 
is the dynamic factor in the therapy. Sullivan 
considers that anxiety is the greatest threat to 
our feeling of security and that psychiatry is an 
organized attempt to assist the patient to 
mobilize his defences against this experience. 
He has much of interest to say about the 
defences the patient makes against being under- 
stood by the specialist that his anxiety drives 
him to fear, and points out that language is as 
often used as a barrier as it is as a means of 
communication. The psychiatrist has to learn 
to use his own reactions to the occurrences in 
the interview as a sort of instrument of observa- 
tion. Obtaining factual information, im- 
portant of course in itself, is secondary to 
assessing the patient’s defences in supplying it. 

The subtle interlay of subjective and objec- 
tive judgment entailed in this procedure ex- 
plains why psychiatric interviewing responds 
so poorly to attempts to formulate its effects in 
any definite terms. But to read this book 
with attention gives some insight into how 
psychotherapy brings about its undoubted 
benefits. 

By recording his own and other people’s 
interviews and even photographing their 
behaviour during a session, Sullivan hoped to 
understand the technique of the interview. 
This book gives some of his opinions on the 
matter as well as a description of his procedure 
and his reasons for the steps he advises. He 
avoids any use of theoretical psychodynamics, 
which makes everything he says comprehen- 
sible to the non-specialist ; an advantage, as 
he felt that his idea of the conduct of the 
psychiatric interview was applicable to any 
other interview between two persons. 

It is doubtful if any elaborate technique can 
be learned from a book. No one will achieve 
significant results on a violin from studying a 
text book. But with a gift for it, the reading 
of a virtuoso’s reflections on his art will 
stimulate the thoughtful performance of any 
of the executive or interpretive arts. Harry 
Stack Sullivan was such a virtuoso and his 
observations can be read with profit by psy- 
chiatrists or social workers in whose work 
interviewing has an important place. 

Some might complain that in The Psychiatric 
Interview the performance is subtle but lacking 


in depth, that we are given a very complete 
description of what is likely to be happening 
but not much attempt at penetrating to causes. 

In New Directions in Psycho-Analysis we 
break into deeper and more dangerous country. 
Here we have to hack our way through a 
jungle of theoretical efforts to tell us why. 
The nucleus of this collection of essays was 
published in 1952 to celebrate the 7oth birth- 
day of Melanie Klein and is now re-issued in 
revised form with a number of added papers, 
including two by Melanie Klein herself. The 
purpose is to state the Kleinian development 
of Psycho-analysis as it now stands. The 
main difference in this form of psycho-analy- 
tical theory from that established by Freud is 
the belief that the experiences which generate 
neurosis occur much earlier than he proposed 
and that the mental life of the infant in arms 
is not only largely responsible for all mental 
illness but is also available to introspection to 
assist treatment in later years. The formation 
of the Oedipus Complex and the development 
of the Super-Ego are pushed back from the 
third to the first year and the infant is thought 
to go through two phases of crucial importance, 
first the Paranoid Schizoid Position and then 
the Depressive Position, during the first six 
months of life. During these phases the infant 
develops the capacity to respond to the future 
emotional demands that life will make; and, 
if the child’s experience is in any way trau- 
matic, abnormal responses occur which may 
contain the seeds of future psychosis or serious 
personality disorder. These convictions led 
Melanie Klein and her followers to practise 
the analysis of very young children and has 
encouraged some of them to embark on the 
psycho-analytical treatment of acutely psy- 
chotic adults. 

The difficulty in reading essays written by a 
specialist group, who habitually think in terms 
only regularly used by members of their 
school, is that they do not realize that their 
use of words is not as clear to others as to 
themselves and may provoke resistance to 
ideas which they undoubtedly find helpful in 
practice. To those used to the Kleinian con- 
cepts and language the clinical material re- 
ported in this book is full of interest. For 
those not accustomed to these ideas Melanie 
Klein’s historical article ‘‘ The Psycho-analytic 
Play Technique, its History and Significance ”’ 
and W. Clifford Scott’s paper “‘ A Psycho- 
Analytic Concept of the Origin of Depression ” 
make a good introduction. Among the other 
clinical papers the non-specialist reader will be 
grateful for Marion Milner’s “‘ The Role of 
Illusion in Symbol Formation ”’ as it is written 
with a minimum of special terms and the author 
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uses aS Many general references as psycho- 
analytic ones to illustrate her thoughts. The 
papers on Applied Psycho-Analysis in the 
second half of the book are often interesting 
in detail, but they leave one unconvinced that 
Psycho-Analysis is applied very well to any- 
thing but teaching and healing. 

In our last two volumes we emerge into better 
charted country. Mental Health and Infant 
Development gives an account of a notable 
experiment in educatioh or the sharing of 
knowledge. 

In the summer of 1952 a three weeks’ 
seminar was held at Chichester. It took two 
years to organize and was the first to be held 
of the inter-professional, international training 
courses advocated by the Report of the 
International Preparatory Commission of the 
International Congress on Mental Health, 
London, 1948. Fifty-one people from thirty 
different countries, paediatricians, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, nurses and social workers, all in 
senior positions in their respective professions, 
met together to study the phenomena of 
family life during a baby’s first two years. 
Material had been collected for this purpose in 
U.S.A., France and the United Kingdom and 
was presented to the seminar by a team of 
lecturers from these three countries. All the 
material was presented in both French and 
English. Films were also projected. The 
seminar divided into five working groups for 
systematic discussion and the findings of the 
various groups were presented and rediscussed 
at general meetings. Finally each member 
was asked to answer a short questionnaire on 
what he had expected of the seminar and how 
it had answered his expectations. (This makes 
entertaining reading.) 

Vol. I contains papers and discussions, the 
latter not always easy to follow, presumably 
because of summarization. Vol. II presents 
the case histories. These were collected 
differently in the three countries concerned : 
in France, five cases from urban working class 
and rural lower and middle class families; in 
Britain, two cases of similar middle class back- 
ground, one disturbed, the other considered 
normal; in America, six cases ranging back 
twenty-five years and coming from different 
parts of the country and varying social levels 
to give as wide a survey Of child care as possible. 
In addition, a very disturbed French and 
another such American child formed the sub- 
ject of two of the lectures, and a French group 
of educated families is discussed but the 
relevant case histories unfortunately are not 
included. These differences of approach have 
limited the comparative conclusions but have 
probably increased the interest of the survey. 
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In the discussion, the weight of opinion rests 
heavily on the view that actual physical health 
in infancy depends on the child’s continuous 
contact with its mother or, if her presence 
is impossible (death or acute psychosis being 
about the only permissible excuses for absence), 
on the provision of the continuous attention of 
an adequate mothering one, to use H. S. 
Sullivan’s pleasing expression. The informa- 
tion of how small children behave when de- 
prived of a mother during the first two years 
and later of a family group, mother, father, and 
siblings of graded ages, or their substitutes, is 
various and of great interest. Margaret 
Mead’s report of Balinese upbringing provides 
a fascinating contrast to what we at present 
hold as articles of faith: the deliberate pro- 
vocation of jealousy and the apparent deliberate 
and systematic rejection of the child seeming 
to produce a community of admirably poised 
and cultivated adults. Dr. Mead makes the 
suggestion that this method is suitable for a 
very stable society like that of Bali, which 
seems not to have changed in centuries nor 
have any wish to change, whereas our education 
must be designed to adapt us to social con- 
ditions of the stormiest weather, and so in our 
earliest years we have an absolute need of a 
maximum demonstration of security. 

In an introduction Dr. Kenneth Soddy gives 
an account of the struggle caused by the 
methods used in this seminar which were novel 
to many of the delegates, and in a final chapter 
he describes the satisfaction that was generally 
achieved by the end of the three weeks. This 
book gives us an opportunity of sharing this 
satisfaction. It is also a mine of information. 

J. Reap. 


Midwest and Its Children: The Psychological 
Ecology of an American Town. Roger G. 
Barker and Herbert F. Wright. Row, 
Peterson & Co., Evanston, Illinois, 1955. 
Pp. vi + 532. $7.50. , 

Exploring the Small Community. Otto G. 
Hoiberg. University of Nebraska Press 
(London: Bailey Bros. & Swinfen, Ltd.), 
1955- Pp. x+ 199. 28s. 

Wuitst these books are both concerned with 

small American communities, they are totally 

different from each other. 

Midwest and Iis Children is a large work 
which describes in detail the behaviour of 
children in a small township of about 750 
people and provides some comparative material 
from a study of a school for crippled children 
in a neighbouring city. By psychological 
ecology the authors mean that their study is a 
description of “‘ the psychological habitats of 
Midwest children and the structure, dynamics 
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and content of their behaviour in these 
habitats’’. Messrs. Barker and Wright forsook 
the laboratories of experimental psychology to 
find out what actually happens. They wanted 
to discover the frequency with which certain 
situations arise, the degree of occurrence of 
basic phenomena that psychologists are 
interested in, and to obtain an estimate of the 
scope, complexity and magnitude of the social 
conditions relevant to such phenomena. Their 
book is an essay in “‘ cross-disciplinary coloniza- 
tion’’. Here we have a case of psychologists 
moving into a traditionally sociological sphere, 
that of community studies, using certain 
sociological techniques, but asking psychologic- 
ally oriented questions. Their enthusiasm, 
resources and meticulous care for exact des- 
cription and measurement command our 
respect. But as colonizers they have taken 
over the bad as well as the good in the in- 
diginous sociological culture, for instance too 
much energy in. the field and too little prior 
thought about problem selection. Yet this 
work is far from being unimportant. 

Space does not permit more than a very brief 
indication of the plan, scope, methods and 
findings. The ecological units selected were 
behaviour episodes, i.e. coherent items of 
behaviour, behaviour settings, e.g. football 
games, family, community, and behaviour 
objects, e.g. dolls, books, toothbrushes. To 
avoid influencing the natural habitat unduly 
they relied on direct observation. This led to 
extensive use of specimen records, the behaviour 
setting survey and the behaviour object inventory. 
Industry was not lacking for a specimen record 
might cover a child’s daily activities, be the 
product of a team of 7 to 9 research assistants, 
and result in 300 typed pages of description. 

In relation to size of community the authors 
have something interesting to say on perform- 
ance/performer ratio. Thus in 1951-2 “ ap- 
proximately 5,659 performances occurred in 
Midwest’s 585 community behaviour settings. 
Of these’ 566 were performed by outsiders, 
leaving 5,093 presidencies, chairmanships, 
captaincies, pastorates, clerkships, etc., to be 
filled by Midwest residents.” The residents’ 
Pa/Pe ratio was 7, for Midwest children under 
12 years it was 9, for the crippled children it 
was 2*4. There is also a discussion of the 
relationship between the individual’s psycho- 
logical habitat and the total scope of habitat 
possibilities. In this connection the study 
deals with the territorial ranges of sub-groups ; 
segregation in community behaviour settings ; 
the depth of a child’s penetration ; and types 
of action patterns, which are analysed accord- 
ing to age, sex, sub-group membership, etc. 

The danger of an ecological study is that the 


resultant description may become information 
to be filed rather than used. The authors are 
aware of this and have endeavoured to subject 
the descriptive content to conceptual and 
quantitative analysis. The results, however, 
are of uneven quality. Although they are 
methodologically indebted to Lewin, to whom 
the book is dedicated, the authors lack his 
sureness of touch in handling theoretical con- 
cepts. In many ways their work is reminiscent 
of the Lynd’s Middletown, for in subject, 
method, general approach and degree of 
theoretical sophistication there is much resem- 
blance. Anyone carrying out community 
research will find it well repays study, parti- 
cularly with regard to what is said about 
research techniques. It is to be hoped that the 
authors will, in time to come, revisit Midwest, 
for it would be especially interesting to com- 
pare this study with another of “‘ Midwest in 
Transition ’’. 

Exploring the Small Community is a slight 
and delightfully written manual for the layman. 
It is designed to help Americans living in rural 
communities to know how they may best 
improve the quality of social life in their 
neighbourhood. In simple terms it considers 
planning concepts and practical problems ; 
how to secure co-operation, to direct en- 
thusiasm, and to evoke leadership. Dr. 
Hoiberg discusses some typical problems con- 
nected with the chief institutional aspects of 
small communities: business, school, church, 
local government, health services and recrea- 
tion. His final chapter, a short homily, calls 
upon his readers to balance tradition with a 
sense of adventure so that those who live in 
small communities may be alive to the 
challenges and ideas coming from outside. 
Much of what Dr. Hoiberg says could be of 
value to parish councillors, village school- 
teachers, the clergy and others in rural Britain, 
but the excessively high price of this book 
makes it unlikely that it will reach them. 

Duncan MITCHELL. 


The Unwritten Law in Albania. Margaret 
Hasluck. Edited by J. H. Hutton, Cam- 
‘ bridge University Press, 1954. Pp. 285. 
30s. 
THE society of Albanian hill tribes exhibits the 
features of what might be called the highland 
syndrome. Scattered around the edges of 
more developed civilizations, in mountains 
where systematic force and hence government 
cannot effectively operate, and where Hob- 
besian equality is more nearly true, survive 
tribal societies manifesting considerable general 
similarities. (In mountainous terrain men 
really are very nearly equal in strength and 
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cunning, for technique, organization, combina- 
tion and prestige are harder to bring into play.) 
This similarity is more plausibly explained 
by assuming that the situation in which they 
find themselves limits fairly narrowly the pos- 
sible response, than by some common origin 
or substratum (even if otherwise environment 
seldom dictates unique solutions, thus frus- 
trating facile sociology). Parallels to the 
Albanian situation could be found at the other 
end of the horse-shoe of the Islamic embrace 
of the Mediterranean, in the hills of North 
Africa; and perhaps also in pre-pacification 
Scottish Highlands, in Corsica and elsewhere. 

. Professor Hutton in his introduction hints 
that a study of such customary law may throw 
light on the genesis of more advanced law. 
For the reasons stated I doubt whether cus- 
tomary law of this kind corresponds with 
any purity to a point on a line leading to 
civilized law. Tribes of this type usually 
live in a fairly close relation to a more cen- 
tralized society despite, or because of the fact 
that they refuse to accept its political order 
and are even essentially defined in opposition 
to it. (Mr. Leech’s recent thesis that a certain 
alleged ethnic difference is in fact a cultural 
one related to difference of ecology arising 
from mountain terrain could again be paral- 
leled elsewhere.) For instance, they often 
supply the more advanced society on the 
margin of which they survive with men of 
ability who, in such service, are far from being 
retarded backwoodsmen relegated to inferior 
posts. 

Some general reflections are suggested by 
the material which is well marshalled by Mrs. 
Hasluck. One is that tribal society of this 
kind does not fit (others may) a current stereo- 
type of tribal life—reinforced perhaps by 
Professor K. Popper’s use of the tribalism/ 
openness antithesis—which sees it as rigid in 
its rules, ignorant and contemptuous of alter- 
natives, and tending to enhance the status quo 
with absolute and religious sanctions. On the 
contrary, these marginal societies tend to be 
comparatively elastic in their custom, allow- 
ing alteration by consent, aware and tolerant 
of regional variegation, commonsensical in 
spirit, and conscious of their code’s essentially 
communal and utilitarian source and justi- 
fication. By contrast it is the more advanced 
society (vis-a-vis whom the highlanders may 
manifest a sense of inferiority as well as bitter 
resistance) whose law and associated ideology, 
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though more “ universalistic’’ and in fact 
more widely diffused, is also more rigid and 
endowed with a transcendental aura. The 
two features which (at least) make up “ open- 
ness ’’—universalism and lack of rigidity— 
do not necessarily go together, and may be 
found in opposing camps. 

Another general point arises in connection 
with the fact that the most obvious characteris- 
tic of these societies is the lack of an effective— 
or any—central law-enforcing authority. Des- 
pite the permanence of this situation, the 
resulting state of affairs is not Hobbesian but 
Lockian. There is a recognized right and 
wrong despite the fact that the injured party 
and his relatives count on themselves for re- 
dress. Thus, ironically, the inferior logic is 
the better sociology. (But no rash general 
conclusions should be drawn from this.) 

Mrs. Hasluck’s book does not on the whole 
contain generalizations or interpretations. It 
is a thorough and very readable account of 
Albanian customary law, containing in addi- 
tion to what the title promises a description 
of tribal and family organization, the whole 
extremely useful to anyone wishing either to 
continue in the same field or engage in a 
comparative study. As Professor Hutton 
remarks, it is ‘‘ a very important contribution 
to ethnography’. (One would, however, like 
to have been told more explicitly about the 
impact, or lack of, the three Albanian religions.) 
But in one place Mrs. Hasluck praises Albanian 
tribal life for approximating to “‘ Anglo-saxon 
democracy ’’’. This is rash, though the word 
“democracy ’’ is often on the lips of those 
observing this type of society. Such tribes 
tend to thwart the growth of power, rather _ 
than control and moralize it; truth tends too 
often to be on the side of the big (or influential) 
families; and social pressure, if unresented 
by the participants, stronger than one would 
wish in London. ‘ 

The book’s appendix contains amongst other 
things a fine specimen of the adjustment of 
customary law to the requirements of the 
Italian Fascist administration. It is a great 
pity no similar document exists for the present, 
showing the symbiosis of tribal law and Stalin- 
ism. The only Russian article on Albania I 
have seen (in Komunist) merely assured one 
that the Albanian people were praiseworthily 
marching forward, which, even if true, is not 
as informative. 

ERNEST GELLNER. 
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valuable than the children, but of all its assets, the State has in the 

past been of none so wasteful and so heedless.”[2] So wrote W. 
Clarke Hall in 1917. This summary generalization was doubtless prompted 
by the awakening of the public conscience to the importance of the care and 
education of children, which was one of the most striking developments of the 
later part of the nineteenth century, and which has produced in our own day 
an entirely new conception of the duty of the state towards the child. But this 
hazardous generalization, however true it may be of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, does injustice to the paternalistic governments of the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. Children loomed large in the social 
legislation of the sixteenth century. They were regarded as an important part 
of the social structure and valuable assets of the commonwealth, and the 
problems associated with their maintenance and training were matters of 
national concern. Ideas as to the kind of training necessary were often vastly 
different from those of to-day, but similar emphasis was laid on the importance 
of training to fit each child for his proper place in society. Amidst much that 
is alien to contemporary modes of thought, some few aspects of Tudor policy 
for children seem nearer to the ideas of the Welfare State than those of 
any period intervening. But in a mental climate essentially different from 
our own, benevolence and harshness, even ferocity, were often intermingled, 
and a review of the treatment of children in various social groups in the 
sixteenth century reveals many social attitudes that contrast sharply with 
our own. : 

The problem of the care and training of poor and destitute children was 
one which exercised the minds of legislators and municipal reformers through- 
out the sixteenth cefttury. In this respect it was one aspect of a most difficult 
and intractable problem that faced all governments of Western Europe—the | 
necessity to found a system of poor relief to deal with the increase in distress 
and destitution, and to replace on a systematic basis the inadequacy of 
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ecclesiastical charity and the slackening of private almsgiving. The evolution 
of the Elizabethan poor law, says Sir William Ashley, “‘ was but the English 
phase of a general movement for reform” and “ was probably stimulated by 
continental examples ’’.[3] English concern for the education of the children 
of the poor may well have been stimulated by the views of Vives, the Spanish 
humanist, whose practical treatise On the Relief of the Poor (probably the “ best 
seller ” of its time)[4] was written in 1524 while he was resident at the Court of 
Henry VIII. It is significant that in his comprehensive plan for a poor law 
policy Vives laid great stress on the education of the children of the poor as the 
one means of securing their moral improvement. In this treatise (written for 
the citizens of Bruges) he emphasized that the young children of the poor were 
“‘ villainously brought up”, their sons wandering around begging, their 
daughters at an early age selling themselves cheap into prostitution, “ nor can 
they be drawn away from this most evil way of life”. Although work was 
available in industry, they refused to take it, “‘ for their parents say they bring 
home more money from begging ’’; and he advocated that begging should be 
forbidden and that such children should be placed by the municipality with 
individual manufacturers for work and training. As for the destitute children, 
he continued, “let there be a hospital where abandoned children may be 
nurtured, to whom appointed women shall act as mothers ; these shall nurture 
them until the sixth year; then let them be moved on to the public school, 
where they shall receive education and training, together with maintenance. 

In selecting teachers of a suitable kind let the magistrates not spare 
expense. They will secure for the city over which they rule a great boon at 
small cost... . I would say the same about the girls’ school, in which the 
first rudiments of letters are taught. If any girl show herself inclined for and 
capable of learning, she should be allowed to go further with it.” After pre- 
liminary training, those boys who were “ quickest at learning” were to be 
kept on in the school, and the others were to “ move on into workshops, 
according to their individual bents.”[5] Although no English version of 
Vives’ book appears to have been made at the time, it is unlikely that his plans 
were not discussed with the legislators, court officials, and scholars of Oxford 
(where he held the Lectureship in Rhetoric), with whom he was then actually 
associating ; and indeed, the later London plans for destitute children, which 
resulted in the foundation of Christ’s Hospital, are largely based upon the 
principles enunciated here. Moreover, a plan entirely in accordance with 
Vives’ principles, and possibly based on earlier advice given to the citizens of 
Ypres,[6] was put into operation there in 1525 and achieved wide notoriety 
throughout Christendom. The Ypres scheme—the practical working out of 
Vives’ principles—became a model for legislators dealing with poor relief all 
over Western Europe. An English translation of the Ypres regulations was 
produced here in 1535 by William Marshall, an ardent reformer employed by 
Thomas Cromwell, and in the dedication to Anne Boleyn, Marshall suggested 
that similar rules should be made for the poor and needy in England.[7] An 
examination of subsequent legislation, especially in connection with the care and 
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training of destitute children, leaves little doubt that this publication influenced 
public opinion in favour of state policy on similar lines.(8] 

The new and terrifying problem which faced legislators everywhere was the 
increase in vagrancy and vagabondage. The beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was a period of economic transition and stress and the bands of “ sturdy 
beggars ”’ who swarmed on the roads and terrorized both “ towne and coun- 
trie *’ were recruited from many sources. There were the families uprooted by 
agrarian changes, industrial workers displaced by temporary fluctuations in 
industry and commerce, discharged soldiers, sailors and retainers, the old and 
impotent poor, the rogues and harlots, and the incorrigibly vagrant and idle, 
and accompanying many of these groups—the children. ‘“‘ For this is sure,” 
wrote Starkey, “ that in no country of Christendom, for the number of people, 
you shall find so many beggars as be here in England.’’[9] Distress and hunger, 
despite the whippings imposed by penal statutes, drove men to theft and crime, 
and reared their children in roguery. An anonymous tract of 1546 thus 
describes the process: ‘‘ Many thousands of us which here before lyved 
honestly upon our sore labour and travayl, bryngyng up our chyldren in the 
exercise of honest labore, are now constrayned some to begge, some to borrowe, 
and some to robbe and steale, to get food for us and our poore wives and 
chyldren. And that wych is most lyke to growe to inconvenience, we are 
constrained to suffer our chyldren to spend the flour of theyr youth in idleness, 
bringyng them up other to bear wallettes, other eles, if thei be sturdy, to stuffe 
prisons, and garnysh galow trees.’’[10] 

It was the persistence of begging, crime and disorder, and the failure of 
repressive policies to suppress vagrancy, that ultimately led the authorities to 
accept responsibility for the various groups of destitute. Sixteenth-century 
writers commonly classified the poor into three groups, each of which included 
children. The “poore by impotency and defect” included “the poore 
orphans and others left fatherlesse and motherlesse to the world”’, and the 
child who was “ naturally disabled either in wit or member ’’. The “ poore by 
casualty ” included the “ poore man overcharged with many young children ”’ ; 
and the “ thriftlesse poore’’ included the children of the idle and dissolute 
vagrants.[11] For these various groups of children sixteenth-century re- 
formers tried to devise policies that, they hoped optimistically, would end 
poverty and teach them the virtues of an industrious and independent way of 
life. . 

What, then, were the actual provisions made for the poor child in sixteenth 
century legislation? And how were those regulations carried out in practice ? 
In view of the popular fears of the vagrants who menaced public safety, it is 
not surprising that the Tudor state showed its first concern for this class of 
children. During the first half of the sixteenth century no clear distinction 
was made between the unemployed and incorrigible rogues. While the 
impotent poor might be relieved, vagrants as a class were assumed not to be 
seeking work but avoiding it. “As touching the multitude of beggars”, 
wrote Starkey, “it argueth no poverty, but rather much idleness, and ill 
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policy ; for it is their own cause and negligence that they do so beg; there is 
sufficient enough here in our country of all things-to maintain them without 
begging.’’[12] Because of the criminal elements among them, vagrants were 
feared and detested and treated as enemies of the community to be driven back 
to work “‘ under fear and terror of the whip and the gallows’. It is against this 
background that the first provision for vagrant children has to be viewed. 

The first poor law of 1531,[13] made no mention of children, but merely 
licensed begging by the aged and impotent and laid down punishments for 
sturdy beggars. In 1535, however, and significantly the same year in which 
William Marshall’s translation of the Ypres Ordinances was published, a draft 
poor law was drawn up (possibly by William Marshall) which made provisions 
for vagrant children very similar to those which became law in 1536. The 
preamble to this draft in an enlightened and compassionate way emphasizes the 
misfortune of children brought up in vagrancy, and points out that many adult 
vagrants have had “ to procure their livyng by open beggyng even from child- 
hod, so that they never knewe any other waie of livyng but onely by beggyng. 
And so for lacke of gode oversight in youthe many live in grete mysery in 
age.” [14] It was therefore the conviction that the vagrant child constituted 
a danger to society and must be rescued from a life of idleness, and from 
growing up to swell the ranks of yet another generation of adult vagrants and 
criminals, that led to the provisions of the Act of 1536. By these, the authori- 
ties in every parish were authorized to take all healthy idle begging children 
between the ages of five and fourteen and apprentice them to masters in 
husbandry or other crafts to be taught, “ by the which they may get their 
livings when they shall come to age”’. As far as the “ charitable collections ” 
allowed, the children were to be provided with a suitable outfit of clothing when 
they entered into service. By this radical measure such children were to be 
removed from a vicious environment and be provided with maintenance and 
training to prevent future dependency. And in line with the general attitude 
to vagrants, older children between twelve and sixteen, who “ without cause 
reasonable ”’ refused service or afterwards attempted to return to their idle 
ways, were to be openly whipped “ with rods ”’ at the discretion of the authori- 
ties. Lest the soft-hearted should be tempted to spare the rod, parish officérs 
failing to inflict due punishment were to be put in the stocks for two days on 
a diet of bread and water.[15] : 

We do not know what efforts, if any, the parish authorities made to 
execute this act when it was first passed, though it was used by a number of 
towns in the second half of the century. In the changing economic conditions 
of the time, amid widespread unemployment, suitable homes for children must 
often have been difficult to find. A Subplication of the Poore Commons in 1546 
states: we “can fynd no way to set our chyldren on worke, no, though we 
profer them for meat and drynk and poor clothes to cover their bodies ”’.[16] 
In such circumstances many masters must have been reluctant to take vagrant 
children into their households. In the next few years the vagrancy problem 
grew to alarming proportions; riots and unsettlement throughout the land 
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created a state of panic which resulted in the act of 1547, the most savage 
legislation of the century. Recalcitrant vagabonds who refused work were to 
be branded and enslaved for two years. A second offence extended slavery to 
life. Their children “ which brought up in idleness might be so rooted in it 
that hardly they may be brought after to good thrift and labour ”’, as well as 
any beggar children found wandering about on their own, might be taken away 
from their parents or “ keeper’ by “ any manner of person ”’ who promised in 
the presence of one of the constables of the parish and “ two honest and dis- 
crete neighbours ” and a justice of the peace, to bring the child up in some 
honest labour or occupation, until twenty years of age in the case of a “ woman 
child ” and twenty-four for a “‘ man child”’. Should the apprentice run away 
and be recaptured, the master might put the child “in chains . . . and use 
him or her as his slave in all points ” until it came of age. During such period 
of enslavement the child ranked as personal property and could be disposed of 
“ after such like sort and manner as he may do of any other his movable goods 
or chattels ”’.[17] 

This ferocious legislation defeated its own ends and was withdrawn two 
years later. But in the new Act of 1549, and in similar clauses relating to 
children in subsequent legislation,[18] wandering beggars who carried about 
with them “ children of tender age . . . brought up in idleness” were still 
liable to forfeit their parental rights. Compulsory apprenticeship continued 
but the taint of slavery was removed ; instead, runaways were to be punished 
“in the stocks or otherwise by discretion’’. Moreover some attempts were 
made to safeguard the child’s interest and protect him from ill-treatment. 
The bond of apprenticeship was to be formally entered into at Quarter Sessions, 
and on complaint by “ two honest neighbours ” that the master or mistress was 
“ unreasonable in ordering and bringing up of such child’ the Justices might 
discharge him and apprentice him to a new master. The length of service was 
shortened to fifteen or marriage for girls and eighteen for boys. 

Up to the middle of the sixteenth century the state’s concern was primarily 
with the vagrant child, but in the next few decades important steps were taken 
by the larger towns to organize a comprehensive system of relief for all classes 
of the poor, which bear strong resemblances to the proposals made by Vives and 
the experiments described in Marshall’s book. Thus the municipal authorities 
attempted to make an accurate census of the various categories of the poor, 
which revealed for the first time the magnitude and seriousness of the problem 
of the “succourless poor child” and stimulated plans for its solution. In 
London, John Howes tells us, the survey made throughout the wards of the 
City in the early 1550’s showed a total of 2,160 persons in need of relief, of 
which 300 were “ fatherless children ” and 350 “‘ poore men overburdened with 
theire children ”.[19] In Norwich, a few years later, the census revealed some 
2,000 people in need of relief out of a population of around 15,000, and of these 
nearly 1,000 were children, although a surprising number of them were shown 
to be at school.[20] In Exeter, in 1575, the City Chamberlain writes: “It is 
lamentable to see what troupes and clusters of children, boyes and elder persons, 
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lye loytering and floistering in every corner of the Citie, but more lamentable is 
it that no care, no order nor redresse is had thereof, which if it be not looked 
unto in time, it will rebound to the peril of the publique state of your Citie.” 
He goes on to contrast the care and protection given by the city governors to 
the orphans with property, with “‘ such orphanes, who having nothing left unto 
them, and being destitute of all relief and help, are left to their own dispositions, 
these . . . swarme in clusters in every corner and quarter of your Citie, and for 
want of good education and nurturing, also growe to be thornes and thistles : 
and who as the Caterpillars, Frogs, grashoppers and lice of Egipt, shalbe the 
plagues of this your common welth, and if remedy be not provided: shall 
utterly devoure and destroy the same . . . it is your parte and bounden dutie 
to provide also for the education, instruction, and what soever is necessary for 
such . . . let them be provided for, that by your meanes and under your 
government they being taught and instructed in some honest art and discipline, 
they may become to be profitable members to the common welth.” And he 
advocates the erection of a hospital and the founding of a free grammar school 
for the “‘ poor destituted and helpless children’”’.[21]_ - 

During the second half of the century, therefore, many of the larger towns 
led by London developed schemes for coping with the problem of their own 
destitute children—schemes in which compassion and benevolence often con- 
trasted strangely with the harshness evinced towards vagrant children. Lon- 
don’s plans began shortly after the dissolution of the monasteries and the 
seizure of their property by the Crown. The City was inspired to obtain 
possession of the hospitals from Henry VIII and Edward VI, in order to provide 
for the various groups of the destitute. Agreements were finally made whereby 
four foundations, the Royal Hospitals, passed into the control of the City— 
St. Bartholomew’s and St. Thomas’s for the sick and aged poor, the house of the 
Grey Friars (Christ’s Hospital) for the children, and Bridewell for the vagrant 
and thriftless poor. 

The importance attached to the question of the children is clearly shown 
in a letter from the citizens of London to the Privy Council in 1552. ‘“‘ Among 
the whole rout of needy and miserable persons, we espied three sundry sorts 
which were diversely to be provided for; . .. And first, we thought to begin 
with the poor child, that he might be harboured, clothed, fed, taught, and 
virtuously trained up.”[22] The motive behind this primary concern was a 
dual one: compassion undoubtedly played an important part, but there was 
also the widespread conviction that the cause of the misery and beggary every- 
where was the “ ill and idle bringing up of youth’. With equal simplicity it 
was believed that destitution could be cured, there and then, by adequate 
education and training. To this end, Starkey’s Dialogue advocated the com- 
pulsory education of all children above seven years of age, either to “‘ letters or 
to a craft, according as their nature requireth ”.[23] The London citizens 
acknowledged these mixed motives in their aims for Christ’s Hospital, that 
“neither the child in his infansie shall wante vertuous education and bringing 
up, neither when the same shall growe into full age shall lack matter whereon 
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the same maye vertuously occupie him sealf in good occupation or science 
profitable to the common weale ”’.[24] 

London’s plan for the children was in many ways excellent, conceived in 
terms of a broad humanity that does credit to the benevolence of the adminis- 
trators. Christ’s Hospital was designed “ to take oute of the streates all the 
fatherles children, and other poore mens children, that were not able to kepe 
them ”’,[25] while Bridewell was to relieve, and provide technical training for 
the older child “ unapt for learning’’. These two institutions would thus, it 
was optimistically believed at the outset, solve the problem of the “ innocent 
and fatherless ’’ who were, in Holinshed’s words, “ the seede and breeder of 
beggerie’’. Financial appeals by the city authorities raised adequate funds— 
“for men gave franckly, the worcke was so generally well lyked ”’[26]—and 
some time in 1552, 380 children were received into Christ’s Hospital. Of these 
100 were infants who were sent into the country to be nursed, and elaborate 
instructions were issued for their supervision and welfare. No ideas of “ less 
eligibility ” hampered the administrators in the equipping and staffing of the 
hospital ; these were luxurious indeed in comparison with what was thought 
necessary for poor children in the nineteenth century. Twenty-five sisters were 
appointed to look after the children, ‘‘ the same holesomly, cleanely, and sweetly 
nourishe and bringe up” ; and these were supervised by a matron—“ an office 
of great charge and credite ’’, for she had “ the governance and oversight ”’ of all 
the children. Detailed instructions were issued to all officials concerned to 
secure efficient administration.[27] Education was to be by aptitude and 
ability, and the number of teachers was generous for the times, as Vives had 
advised. These included a grammar school master, an usher, a writing teacher, 
a schoolmaster for the Petties A.B.C., and a schoolmaster for music, as well as 
teachers of various crafts to prepare children for apprenticeship.[28] When the 
children arrived at a suitable age and, in the case of the boys, could read and 
write and cast accounts, the greatest care was to be taken in choosing suitable 
masters for them, “ chieflie, that they be honest personnes, and such as be well 
able to kepe them, and to bring them up in such facultie, service or occupation 
as they may hereafter be good members in the commonwelth”’. Boys who were 
found “ very apt to learning ” were to “ be reserved and kept in the grammar- 
schole, in hope of preferment to the Universitie ; where they may be vertuously 
educated, and in time become learned and good members in the common- 
weale ’’.[29] Thus the educational ladder to the highest offices in church and 
state was to be accessible to the poor child and, in the early days, to the un- 
wanted foundling. 

The original intention had been that Christ’s Hospital should receive not 
only the orphans, but all the destitute children of London ; however, within a 
few years the number of foundlings left at the gates or elsewhere in the streets, 
proved too great for the resources of the Hospital.[30] Presumably many of 
these were illegitimate children, since the Order of 1557 maintained that 
putative fathers should be compelled to support them (a suggestion which took 
effect in the law of 1576) ‘‘ to avoide the laying of such children in the streets, 
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whereby this hospitall upon such extremities should otherwise be charged 
thereby”. Consequently the rule was made that henceforth only children born 
in wedlock were to be admitted, except “in cases of extremity, where losse of life 
and perishing would presently followe, if they be not received into this said 
hospitall ’’.[31] A later rule further restricted admission to the children of 
citizens and freemen.[32] 

Twenty-five years after its foundation, John Howes tells us that 540 poor 
children were maintained in Christ’s ; of these 150 were “‘ yerely preferred to 
sundrie services and to the universities ’’ and, in addition, allowances were paid 
weekly to poor men overburdened with children. Yet despite this admirable 
achievement, the City was still overcharged with poor children, boys and girls 
who wandered up and down the streets, loitered round St. Paul’s, and slept under 
hedges and stalls.at night. Some of these were “ honest men’s children out of 
the countrie ’’, brought in as cheap labour by poverty stricken artificers when 
work was plentiful and turned adrift in times of depression. Country carriers 
ran a regular traffic in such children. Others came in with the streams of 
vagrants who flocked to London, either seeking work, or “ hearinge of the greate 
lyberalletie of London cometh hither to seke reliefe ’’.[33] ‘‘ London cannot 
releve Englande”’, reiterates Howes, and already it was clear that the original 
grandiose aims of solving the problem of child destitution could not be achieved 
on a municipal basis. 

The new London institution of Bridewell, so far as children were concerned, 
was closely connected with Christ’s Hospital and, in the eyes of the City authori- 
ties, was an ancillary training institution. Bridewell had two distinct functions 
to perform. As a House of Occupation, it was to provide work for the un- 
employed, and coercion and punishment with a chance of training and reform 
for the “‘ sturdy vagabond”. On the children’s side it was to act as a school for 
technical training, ‘‘ to train up the beggar’s child in virtuous exercise, that of 
him should spring no more beggars ’’.[34] As the foundation documents show, 
the first concern of the City authorities was to reclaim, by training, the child 
reared in a vagrant and semi-criminal way of life who, “ grown to years, and 
found unapt to learning, neither any honest person desireth or would have his 
service ’’.[35] This original purpose continued throughout the century. ‘ It 
was one of the duties of the Beadle of Christ’s Hospital to round up every 
Sunday all begging and vagrant children in the streets round St. Paul’s and take 
them to Bridewell,[36] and the records make frequent mention of destitute 
children who slept in the streets being taken up and relieved there.[37] But 
other categories of children were also sent to Bridewell for training during the 
sixteenth century. Some of the Christ’s Hospital children learned their crafts 
there, while being fed and lodged in the Hospital. Sometimes the sons of poor 
freemen were received, while at the end of the century many of the London 
parish apprentices were placed with artificers there.[38] Bridewell could also 
be used as a place of punishment for Christ’s Hospital children if they ‘‘ were 
lewd andidle’’. The training given was very varied. The artificers appointed 
to teach the apprentices at one time or another included : knitters, pin and nail 
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makers, fustian, ribbon and linen weavers, tailors, hempdressers, carpenters, 
shoemakers, wicker bottle and button makers, a goldsmith to teach the making 
of “‘ Spanish nedells’’, glove-makers and spinners.[39] 

London’s example in devising new methods of dealing with child destitu- 
tion was followed by a number of provincial towns during the second half of the 
century. Some of the larger towns, such as Bristol, Exeter, Plymouth, and 
Norwich, founded orphanages on the model of Christ’s Hospital, though much 
smaller in scope ; while Christ’s Hospital at Ipswich, the Hospital at Reading, 
St. John’s Hospital at Nottingham, and St. Thomas’s at York, among others, 
had training schools similar to those of Bridewell, by which many poor children 
of these towns were trained in various crafts. Ipswich first attempted to sup- 
press begging by children in 1557 by a curiously illogical order : ‘“‘ Noe children 
of this towne shall be p’mitted to begg, and suche as shall be admitted thereto 
shall have badges.”[40] But later, in 1569, when the citizens established 
Christ’s Hospital on the site of the Black Friars, a training school was provided 
for poor orphans, a house of correction for the unemployed, and a hospital for 
the sick and the aged. By orders made in 1598, on payment of a shilling, 
parents could send their children, and masters their apprentices, “ to be cor- 
rected by the Town ”’[41]—an early example of municipal authority being 
called on to deal with “ the child beyond control’’. The Reading Hospital 
housed twenty-one children and fourteen old persons in 1578, and the cost was 
defrayed by voluntary contributions, by compulsory collections in the parishes, 
and by the work of the inmates.[42] York, like many other towns, carried outa — 
census of the poor; after which the unemployed, including the older children 
were set to work, and the poor boys were lodged and trained in St.Thomas’s 
Hospital.[43] York also provided for the children of prisoners,[44] and the 
civic records confirm that the municipal authorities there approached the 
problem of the poor child in a genuinely humanitarian spirit. 

Norwich, the leading manufacturing town of England at that time, became 
famous for the methods it adopted in dealing with the poor, and especially its 
training scheme for the young. Reference has already been made of the census 
taken in 1570, which showed some 2,000 of its small population in need of relief, 
of whom nearly 1,000 were children. In the following year Orders for the Poor 
were issued, forbidding indiscriminate charity which had encouraged begging, 
and in particular had made the children “so brought up . . . altogether unapt 
ever after to serve or do good in the Commonwealth”’. Henceforth anyone 
relieving beggars at the door was to be fined 4d. for each offence, and anyone 
begging, young or old, was to receive six stripes. A compulsory rate was 
established to maintain a few poor children in the Hospital of St. Giles, where 
they were to be taught their “‘ letters and other exercises ’’, and to provide work 
for older children and women who needed help. In each ward of the city 
“select women ” were appointed, each of whom was to take up to twelve poor 
women and children into her house, and to supervise their work in the cloth 
industry. The children of the poorest, “ whose parents are not hable to pay 
for theyr learninge ”, were to be taught their letters, as well as to work, and 
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elaborate rules were drawn up to guide the “‘ select women ”’ in their functions. 
No children were to be allowed to be idle ; all of a suitable age were to be set to 
work, or to be apprenticed, and incorrigibly idle youths who “ would neither 
be ruled by their friends nor by the select women ”’ were to be sent to Bridewell 
for a period. These various measures appear to have been remarkably success- 
ful for some years, coinciding as they did with the expansion of the cloth 
industry. A later entry in the City Records speaks of goo children “‘ which 
daielie was ylde and did nothinge butt begge, the same now kepte in worke ”’, 
whereby the city gained ‘‘ great commendacion ”’.[45] 

The work accomplished by London and the more progressive towns, 
Norwich, Ipswich, York and the rest, in rescuing destitute children from the 
streets, and giving as many poor children as possible the sort of education and 
technical training then thought desirable, was a remarkable achievement for 
these small Elizabethan communities, with their limited resources, and a 
tribute to their imagination and administrative ability. There was nothing 
comparable again to this first Elizabethan concern for the poor child until the 
mid-nineteenth century, when once more philanthropists were moved by the 
sight of hordes of neglected and homeless children in the streets of the growing 
industrial towns, and founded a spate of Ragged Schools, Reformatories and 
Children’s Homes for the “ street arabs’ of that time. But under Elizabeth 
the provincial towns failed, as London had failed, to solve the problem, partly 
through lack of financial resources, and partly because the relief schemes them- 
selves acted as a magnet for the poor of the surrounding areas. The town 
records of the time are full of complaints of the disorder caused by rural 
immigrants. Strenuous efforts were made by town after town to prevent their 
settlement, especially of. those who concealed themselves in the slums and 
afterwards proceeded surreptitiously to bring in their children.[46] Undoubtedly 
some vagrants were evicted by the vigilance of beadles and citizens, but many 
more seem successfully to have evaded it. In such circumstances the idealistic 
aims of the towns to solve independently the problem of child destitution were 
bound to fail. It could only be dealt with, like the whole problem of poverty, 
on a national scale. And as this was gradually recognized in the second half of 
the century, some of the more successful orders and experiments tried out in the 
towns were incorporated in Parliamentary legislation applying to the whole 
country. 

Thus the State came to adopt the principle of a compulsory poor rate, 
following the example of London, Ipswich and Norwich. And it is interesting 
to note that the State supported the work of Christ’s Hospital, in directing that 
all the poor rates collected in the City of London should be paid to the Governors 
of the Hospital to be used according to their “‘ wisdoms and discretions ”’.[47] 
The Act of 1572 ordered a census of the aged and impotent poor to be made in 
all places, on the lines previously carried out by London and the progressive 
towns—the ascertainment of their needs, and arrangements for their main- 
tenance from the rates. The measures against idlers, rogues and vagabonds 
were severe, especially for adolescents, who were for the first time distinguished 
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from younger children. Adolescents over 14 years found begging without 
licence were to be put in gaol until the next session and, if then convicted of 
a “ roguish and vagabond’s trade of life ”’, they were to incur the same penalty 
as adults, unless some honest person were willing to take them into service for 
a year. A repetition of the offence, however, could not be classed as a felony, 
as with persons over 18 years. Younger children were to be dealt with by. 
“ whipping and stocking ”’ as in former acts. In addition, this Act made the 
first suggestion for providing work for the unemployed. If funds permitted, 
after the needs of the impotent poor had been met, the justices might “ place 
and settle to work the rogues and vagabonds ” who were either born or had 
three years’ residence in the area.[48] An amending Act in 1576,[49] “ An 
Act for the setting of the poore on worke, and for the avoyding of ydlenes ”’, 
showed still more clearly the influence of the work and training schemes in the 
towns. “ Tothe Intente Yowthe maybe accustomed and brought up in laboure 
and worke, and then not lyke to growe to be ydle Roges, and to the Entente also 
that suche as been alredye growen up in Ydlenes and so Roges at this present, 
maye not have any juste Excuse in sayeng that they cannot get any Service 
or Worcke ”’—the justices were directed to purchase a stock of raw materials at 
the cost of the rates, and set the poor, young and old, to work, so that they 
might be maintained by their labour, while a House of Correction was to be 
established in each county for punishing and employing those who refused work. 

This same Act is also important for the first regulations concerning the 
maintenance of illegitimate children. Reference has already been made to the 
complaints made by the Governors of Christ’s Hospital in 1557 as to the large 
number of illegitimate children left abandoned in the streets of the City, and 
their suggestion that the fathers of such children should be compelled to main- 
tain them. After the census of the poor had been made at Norwich in 1570, 
the city authorities declared that the poor ‘“‘ brought forth bastardes in such 
quantity as it passed ”’ [belief] [50] and possibly other towns too were concerned 
at the numbers of illegitimate children who had been “ left to be kept at the 
charge of the parish”’. It was now ordered that while the parish might still 
provide for the guardianship of the child, the mother or reputed father was to 
be charged with the weekly cost of maintenance, or some portion of it, with the 
threat of imprisonment in case of default.[51] 

The legislation of 1572-4 was continued until it was replaced by a compre- 
hensive Act for the Relief of the Poor in 1597, which, re-enacted with only slight 
modifications in 1601, remained the basis of poor law administration until 1834. 
Its importance, so far as poor children were concerned, was that after half a 
century of experimentation their maintenance and training were placed on a 
systematic basis. The churchwardens and overseers of the poor, with the 
consent of two justices of the peace, were required to take such measures as were 
necessary to set to work and apprentice, not merely vagrant and destitute 
children, but all children whose parents were thought to be unable to keep and 
maintain them. Such expenses as were required for their apprenticeship were 
to be paid from the rates.[52] This Act was followed by an elaborate series of 
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“ Orders”’ from the Privy Council, reminding the justices that they were 
specifically charged with the apprenticeship and training of children.[53] 
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A Comparative Approach to Incest 
and Adultery 


JACK GOODY 








(1955) Murdock maintains that sciences first go through a classificatory 

stage and subsequently arrive at a second phase in which an attempt is 
made to analyse the ‘‘ dynamic processes which give rise to the phenomena 
thus classified’ (361). As far as anthropology is concerned, “ the initial 
classificatory task has by now been substantially accomplished in the field 
of social structure’ (361). 

This thesis, which has been propounded on other occasions by other 
writers, seems to me not only to take a naive view of scientific discovery, 
but definitely to mislead those from neighbouring fields of study into think- 
ing that anthropological terms necessarily have some primary referent 
which is accepted by the large majority of anthropologists. That is by no 
means the case. In the first place, there is often a considerable measure of 
overt disagreement. Secondly, even where: apparent agreement is found, 
the ambiguity of the terms themselves may conceal a number of different 
usages. 

Partly this derives from the fact that the continuous analysis in depth 
of different societies calls for more precise conceptual discriminations than 
were previously required. And partly too it is related to the fact that the 
terms often employed by anthropologists are those which we use as members 
of a particular society to refer to our own institutions. Such concepts may 
turn out to be quite inappropriate for the purpose of cross-cultural analysis. 
The English ‘‘ family” is an obvious case in point. From the sociological 
point of view, the term has at least four analytically separable meanings. A 
statement of the kind, “ the family is a universal institution among all human 
societies ’’, is meaningless without further elaboration. 

In sum, these concepts cannot be regarded as having been defined once 
and for all time, leaving anthropologists now free to get on with other types 
of activity. A refinement of concepts is a product of onward going research ; 
it proceeds hand in hand with it. The depth analysis of societies through 
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long periods of residence by trained anthropologists is a necessary concomitant 
of the sharpening of concepts for cross-cultural studies. 

The particular concept in which I am interested here is that of ‘“ incest ’’. 
I want also to mention the related ones of adultery and fornication, as I shall 
later be concerned with them as categories of heterosexual offence. The 
everyday meanings given by the Concise Oxford Dictionary are as follows : 


1. Incest —sexual commerce of near kindred. 

z. Adultery —voluntary sexual intercourse of married person with one 
of the opposite sex, married (double adultery) or not 
(single adultery). 

3. Fornication—voluntary sexual intercourse between man (sometimes 
restricted to unmarried man) and unmarried woman. 


These particular definitions are by no means standardized. For instance, 
the Encyclopedia Britannica (11th Edition) and Webster's Dictionary both 
define incest as “‘ sexual intercourse between persons so related by kindred 
and affinity that marriage cannot take place between them ”’, a formula which 
assumes an identical range in prohibitions on heterosexual intercourse and 
prohibitions on marriage. 

It is these everyday usages which have formed the basis of the anthro- 
pological concepts. Malinowski, for example, appeared to treat the incest 
taboo, the prohibition on sexual intercourse, and exogamy, the prohibition 
on marriage, as being but two sides of a coin. 

Murdock, on the other hand, adheres more closely to the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary when he defines incest and adultery : 


When it (heterosexual intercourse) takes place outside of marriage between 
two persons of whom at least one is married to another person, it is called adultery. 
If its participants are related to one another by a real, assumed, or artificial bond of 
kinship which is culturally regarded as a bar to sex relations, it is classed as incest 
(1949: 261). 

Radcliffe-Brown, while retaining the criteria of kinship, offers a more 
restricted definition of incest. He writes, “ Incest is properly speaking the 
sin or crime of sexual intimacy between immediate relatives within the family, 
father and daughter, mother and son, brother and sister’’ (1950: 69). 

Such extensive controversies have raged around the “ incest taboo ”’ that 
it may perhaps appear impertinent to raise the question as to whether all 
these writers are in fact discussing the same range of phenomena or looking 
for explanations of the same set of prohibitions. But when we put the 
definitions of Murdock and Radcliffe-Brown side by side it is obvious that 
such doubts are not altogether misplaced. It is clear for instance that in 
terms of Radcliffe-Brown’s definition, Murdock’s “‘ second factual conclusion ”’ 
. .. “that incest taboos do not apply universally to any relative of opposite 
sex outside of the nuclear family” (1949: 285) is tautologous. Equally, on 
the basis of Murdock’s formula it is difficult to decide whether sexual intimacy 


with the father’s wives other than one’s own mother would constitute incest 
U 
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or adultery, particularly in societies like the Tiv or Bedouin where kinship 
is universal. The difference between the two definitions is this, that though 
both apparently see the regulations as ‘‘ grounded in the constitution of the 
nuclear family ”’ (1949 : 284), Radcliffe-Brown attempts to limit the application 
of the term to the elementary family itself, while Murdock prefers to include 
all kin-based prohibitions, seeing these as “‘ extensions ”’ of the primary taboo. 
Murdock’s emphasis is in line with Malinowski’s stress upon the elementary 
family and with his dogma of “ extension of sentiments”. Both definitions 
are clearly based upon the institutions of our own society, where prohibitions 
on intercourse, like prohibitions on marriage, are bilaterally organized within 
limited ranges of kin. But are these necessarily adequate for the analysis of 
non-European societies ? 

In order to answer this question, let us examine the evidence from two 
societies characterized by unilineal descent, one by matrilineal, the other 
patrilineal descent. I have selected for.this purpose the Ashanti and Tallensi 
of the Gold Coast, for which the main sources on incest are Rattray (1929) 
and Fortes (1936, 1949) respectively. These societies were chosen partly 
because of the high standard of the reports and partly because of my own 
familiarity with the area. The Trobriand and the Nuer material will be used 
as a check upon the results obtained from an analysis of the examples from 
the Gold Coast. In each case I want to examine both the explicit verbal 
categories of the actors themselves and the classifications implicit in the 
system of sanctions. These will be compared with the concepts employed by 
the observers.[2] 


THE MATRILINEAL CASE 


In his treatment of sexual offences among the Ashanti, Rattray distin- 
guished what he calls sins or tribal offences (oman akyiwadie) from household 
offences (efiesem). The former demanded the intervention of the central 
authority and the execution of the guilty party, although in some instances 
compensation was allowed. The latter “ were settled by the persons directly 
concerned or were decided by argument before any Elder, without reference 
to the ‘ house-father ’, who stood entirely aloof” (1929: 287). The offences 
falling under these two categories were discussed separately. I have listed 
them together in the table opposite. 

From this table it can be seen that among the Ashanti sexual offences 
can be categorized in two ways, firstly, according to the different names used 
by the Ashanti themselves, and, secondly, according to the different sanctions 
employed. I shall consider first the classification according to the nature of 
the sanctions. 

This reveals three classes of offence. In the first class falls mogyadie, 
intercourse with a woman of the same clan, punishable by death ; this includes 
intercourse with full siblings and maternal half-siblings and with the mother ; 
it excludes intercourse of father with daughter. But there is another type 
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Offence 





Ashanti name 


Definition 





mogyadie 
“ eating up of one’s own 
blood ”’ 


atwebenefie (1) 
“vagina near to the 
dwelling-house ”’ 
baratwe 


di obi yere (1) 
“eat a man’s wife”’ 


SI* with female member 
of matriclan (abusua) 


SI with female of patri- 
clan (ntoro) sub-group 


SI with ‘ unclean’ 
woman 


(a) SI with chief’s wife 

(b) ahahantwe (1), SI 
with unwilli 
married woman in 
the bush 


Death for both 
parties 


Death or expulsion 
from matriclan 





Household - 


Bi 


di obi yere (2) 


ahahantwe (2), SI in 
bush with : 

(a) unmarried woman 

(0) married woman 


(c) own wife 


SI of chief with subject’s 
le 


SI by master with wife 
of a slave 


SI with wives of 
matriclan 

SI with wives of 
patriclan sub-group 

SI with wives of 
military company | 

SI with wives of guild 

SI with affines (wife’s 
mother, wife’s sister) 


Ridicule 

Adultery payment 
plus sheep 

Ridicule 

Special adultery 
payment 





Household : 


C 


di obi yere (3) 


Residual—SI with any 
married woman not 
falling in any of the 
above categories 


Ordinary adultery 
payment 





* Sexual intercourse. 











In treating household offences, Rattray explains that “‘ adultery ”’ 


may include various forms of “ intimacy ” besides actual intercourse. Since it was not always 
possible to distinguish from his account where this distinction was relevant, I have included these 


under the heading of intercourse. A 
2 
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of offence, which though not given the same name, is also punishable by 
death ; this is atwebenefie (1), intercourse with a member of the same patrilineal 
sub-group, which of course includes that between father and daughter. Ter- 
minologically this constitutes a different category, but in respect of the nature 
of the sanction it must be associated with mogyadie. Both are cases of inter- 
course with members of the same descent group. The terminological distinc- 
tion indicates that it is intercourse within the matriclan which is the major 
prohibition here while that within the patrilineal sub-group is subsidiary. 
This is consistent with the nature of double clanship among the Ashanti. 

The second class of offence consists basically of intercourse not with 
members of the same descent group but with the wives of fellow members, 
as well as with other classificatory wives. It also includes some prohibitions 
on intercourse with affines which might tend to confuse the social position 
of the wife herself. The punishment for this class of offence varies. It is 
never death, but consists of some variant of the adultery payment. 

The third class of sexual offence is with wives of other men, and the 
sanction here is the simple adultery payment. 

The threefold typology on the basis of sanctions is an indication of the 
weight placed by the society on these various offences. The first class brings 
together offences relating to the structure of descent groups, both matrilineal 
and patrilineal (A i & A ii), offences relating to the hierarchical organization 
(A iv a) and “ ritual” offences relating to the cult of the Earth (A iv 6) and 
to the fertility of women (A iii). 

When we look at the terms used by the Ashanti themselves, we find 
there is another threefold typology, if we exclude the category baraiwe, which 
represents a different method of classifying these offences. Intercourse within 
the matriclan is sharply differentiated terminologically from intercourse within 
the patriclan, the latter falling into the same category as intercourse with 
the wives of members of the matriclan and of other social groups. In this 
way it is assimilated to what I wish to call group-wife offences to distinguish 
them from intra-group offences. This is clearly related to the overwhelmingly 
greater importance of the matriclans in the social system. The third category 
is residual in that it consists essentially in sexual intercourse with people 
other than the members or wives of members of the descent groups, and of 
a few other quasi-kin groups such as guilds and military companies. Thus 
the concepts of the Ashanti themselves concerning heterosexual offences closely 
reflect the system of social groups. Intercourse with a daughter falls into a 
different category from intercourse with a sister, although for us both would 
be classified as “‘ incest ”’. 

Now let us turn to Rattray’s own use of the terms “ incest ” and “ adultery ” 
to see how he meets this situation. ‘‘ Incest” he uses simply to translate 
mogyadie, “‘ eating of one’s own blood ”’, that is, sexual intercourse with a 
matriclanswoman. He applies the term to none of the other offences, even 
those also punishable by death. The term “ adultery” he uses to translate 
all the household offences, ‘‘ eating a man’s wife” (di obi yere, 2 and 3) and 
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atwebenefie (2)—‘‘ a vagina near to the dwelling-house”’. He also uses it to 
translate those offences called di obi yere (1) which fall under tribal jurisdiction 
and are therefore punishable by death. This consists of two offences only, 
intercourse with a chief’s wife, and the worst type of sexual sin against the 
Earth, the rape of a married woman in the bush. His difficulty arises with 
category A ii, that is, atwebenefie (1). In his original list of offences, he 
translates this neutrally as “‘ sexual intercourse with certain individuals other 
than those related by ‘ blood’” (304)—i.e. females of the same matriclan. 
On the following page he writes: 


Atwe-bene-fie means literally (having sexual intercourse with) “a vagina that 
is near to the dwelling-house ’’, and the offence, as the title implies, consisted in 
committing adultery with the wives of certain persons with whom the existing 
ménage necessarily compelled close social intercourse or constant physical proximity 
. + + (305) 


The term “ adultery ” has now replaced the neutral circumlocution previously 
used. However when we examine the list of atwebenefie offences we find 
that those included under “ tribal sins ” (i.e. atwebenefie (1)) are not defined 
by the affinal relationship to ego. The women are forbidden not because 
they are someone’s wives but because they are female members of the same 
patrilineal sub-group. For such an offence adultery seems a misleading 
translation. 

The point at issue is this. In English usage the term “adultery” is 
defined in relation to the marital status of one or both participants and is in 
effect residual to the category “incest”. The term “incest” is defined 
bilaterally, in keeping with other aspects of the social system. Heterosexual 
offences among the Ashanti do not fall into these categories, and in trying to 
translate these simply by the English words “incest” and “ adultery” 
Rattray was faced with an impossible task. The English concept “ incest ”’ 
refers to heterosexual intercourse with persons within a particular range of 
kin, whether they fall within that range by birth or by marriage. When a 
male ego marries, the immediate female kin of his wife are assimilated to 
his own kinship chart by becoming sisters- or mothers-in-law. Intercourse 
with affines is defined as incestuous, and placed in the same conceptual category 
as intercourse with consanguineous kin. 

Thus, whereas the Ashanti differentiate between intra-group offences and 
group-wife offences, the European_system does not have to do this because 
at marriage the spouses are assimilated, for many social purposes, into each 
others’ natal groups. There is no distinction, in the context of heterosexual 
offences, between group-member and group-spouse. 

This interpretation is strikingly confirmed in another matrilineal case, 
that of the Trobriands. Malinowski discusses incest in considerable detail 
in his book The Sexual Life of Savages (1932). First let us ask what Malinowski 
means by incest. ‘‘ Incest within the family and breach of exogamy ”’, he 
says, is the meaning of the Trobriand word suvasova (389). As the family 
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is bilateral, the term suvasova should therefore cover the intercourse of a man 
with his mother, his sister, or his daughter. 

When we look at the Trobriand concepts themselves we find that this 
is not the meaning of the word suvasova. Malinowski himself makes this 
apparent in another context, although he continues to assume an equivalence. 


It must be clearly understood that, although father to daughter incest is regarded 
as bad, it is not described by the word suvasova (clan exogamy or incest), nor does 
any disease follow upon it; and, as we know, the whole ideology underlying this 
taboo is different from that of suvasova (447). 


Suvasova corresponds precisely to the Ashanti concept mogyadie. It is 
the name for what I have called intra-group offences (intercourse or marriage), 
and has to be distinguished from intercourse with wives of members of the 
matriclan, such as brother’s wife, which to judge from the example Malinowski 
gives (98) is not heavily sanctioned. The category suvasova includes inter- 
course with the mother, the daughter and the sister, the latter being con- 
sidered the most heinous, possibly because this was felt to be the most likely. 
The worst heterosexual offences in the Trobriands as among the Ashanti, in 
each case distinguished terminologically, are those committed with members 
of the same matriclan. Malinowski repeatedly insists that it is the brother- 


sister prohibition which is the basis of the “incest” taboo in Trobriand 
society. 


THE PATRILINEAL CASE 


Let us now consider a patrilineal case, the Tallensi. According to Fortes 
(1949) the Tallensi have no word for incest. There is a term poyamboon 
which might be translated literally ‘‘ matters concerning women”. Fortes 
himself translates this as “ adultery ”’, but on the basis of my own experience 
among the LoDagaa I would suggest that it covers a wider range of heterosexual 
offences than is usually indicated by this term. 

If the Tallensi have no specific word for incest, what range of phenomena 
does Fortes include under this term and how does he differentiate this from 
other types of offence? Looking at his analysis, we find that incest consists 
in sexual relations within the “ expanded family ’’, that is, the family group 
based upon the inner lineage (1949: 111). Thus, in the absence of an in- 
digenous concept, Fortes has introduced what is essentially a bilateral classi- 
fication, one that includes in the same category offences with a paternal aunt, 
a sister or a daughter (intra-group offences) as well as offences with the wife 
of a father, brother or a son (group-wife offences). But though he calls both 
of these offences “incest” he emphasizes that they are differently thought 
of by the Tallensi. For the first category of offences is merely “ disreputable ”, 
while the latter is viewed with the horror usually taken as being characteristic 
of incest. Outside the inner (or medial) lineage this dichotomy becomes even 
more obvious, for a lover relationship with a female lineage member is in fact 
permitted, while intercourse with the wife of a lineage or even a clan member 
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is still considered a wrong. Fortes claims that this latter offence is not incest, 
but “ the most reprehensible form of adultery. It does not bear the same 
moral stigma as the corresponding form of incest, nor does it carry religious 
penalties for the adulterer’’ (1949: 116). -For Fortes, therefore, incest con- 
sists in sexual intercourse with female members of the inner lineage and with 
the wives of its male members, while adultery consists in intercourse with 
the wives of male members outside that range as well as with wives of 
non-clansmen. 

There is then no Tallensi term for heterosexual offences other than one 
for “ matters concerning women’”’. Fortes uses the English terms “ incest ”’ 
and “ adultery’ to divide up this category. The way in which he does so 
is bilaterally oriented. ‘‘ Incest’”’ is the offence of sexual intercourse within 
the ‘‘ expanded family ’’, “‘ adultery’ the offence of sexual intercourse with 
any married wonian outside it. 

An alternative method of treating this problem is to infer the implicit 
classification of offences among the Tallensi from the nature of their reaction 
toany breach. This in effect is what Fortes does when he insists that “ incest ”’ 
with a sister or daughter falls in a different category of sexual acts than 
“incest ” with a wife of the lineage (1949: 114). This standardized procedure 
for the investigation of moral, ritual or legal norms gives the following threefold 
division : 

i. sexual intercourse with a member of the same patriclan (up to the 
inner lineage only). 


ii. sexual intercourse with the wife of a member of the same patriclan. 
iii. sexual intercourse with the wife of a non-clansman. 


I suggest that this classification has more inherent probability for three 
reasons. Firstly, it appears to fit better with the Tallensi emphasis on unilineal 
descent. Secondly, it corresponds to the classification I found among the 
LoDagaa of the same general area who are culturally similar to the Tallensi 
in very many ways. Thirdly, it is analogous to the classification which we 
have found among the Ashanti. Thus in both the matrilineal and patrilineal 
cases prohibitions on sexual intercourse are grouped together depending upon 
whether they were : 


i. with a member of the same descent group (intra-group sexual pro- 
hibition). 

ii. with the wife of a member (group-wife prohibition). 

iii. with another married woman (extra-group prohibition). 


I suggest that a similar typology will be found in most societies charac- 
terized by unilineal descent, but has been obscured in anthropological reports 
because of the ethnocentric bias of the observers towards bilateral classifica- 
tions. It is only possible to rectify this in the case of the Tallensi and Ashanti 
because of the excellence of the reporting and the fact that the authors have 
provided us with the terms used by the actors themselves. If we accept 
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these three basic categories for heterosexual prohibitions and offences in 
societies characterized by unilineal descent groups, it would be reasonable to 
refer to the last as adultery, or more specifically non-group adultery. But 
what about the other two types of offence ? Which of these should be called 
“incest ” ? 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF HETEROSEXUAL OFFENCES 


The whole lengthy discussion of incest has turned on the supposition 
that it is a type of illicit sexual intercourse which is characterized by a par- 
ticular horror. In the Western European system it is true that the whole 
range of offences included under the category incest is so regarded. But in 
many other societies, this is not so. Even within the minimal domestic units, 
heterosexual offences may be differently classified both terminologically and 
with regard to the organized sanctions with which they are met. Further- 
more, they are also distinguished by diffuse sanctions, by the reactions which 
they arouse in the other members of the community. Among the Tallensi, 
offences between brother and sister (intra-group offences) are merely “ dis- 
reputable ”’, while group-wife offences are met with “ horror”. On the other 
hand, and this is a point of fundamental theoretical interest, among the 
Ashanti the reverse is the case. It is the intra-group offences which are dealt 
with by death, while the group-wife offences are treated as a heightened form 
of extra-clan adultery. I would claim that it is a mistake in either of these 
societies to class both these types of offences together as “‘ incest ”, because 
they are treated in such markedly different ways in terms of the sanctions 
employed, and, among the Ashanti, in terms of the actor categories them- 
selves. Equally it would be difficult to classify either the first or the second 
types as incest on the basis of the internal reaction to them, as this varies so 
markedly in the two societies. I suggest that the word incest be retained 
for the category of offences inside the group and that it be divorced from 
the criteria of “horror”. The group-spouse category should be associated 
with adultery rather than incest, for at the core of the prohibition lies the 
fact that the woman is married into the group; the taboo depends upon her 
married status. If she were not married, intercourse with her would be neither 
incest nor adultery but rather fornication, an act which may not be negatively 
sanctioned at all. For the group-wife category I therefore suggest the some- 
what clumsy phrase, “ group-wife adultery’. Let me now schematize the 
threefold categorization of offences which we found among the Ashanti and 
the Tallensi. The terminology I suggest seems to me more appropriate for 
the cross-cultural analysis of heterosexual acts outside marriage (see table 
on facing page). 

There are three points about this table which require explanation. Firstly, 
it is constructed from the point of view of an ego of either sex, whereas previ- 
ously I have often taken the male ego’s vantage point, in speaking, for example, 
of offences with the wife of a group member rather than the spouse of a group 
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member. In certain respects it would have been preferable to have retained the 
earlier standpoint. For this was not merely a reflection of my own sex role ; it 
corresponds to ethnographic reality. Although in European law adultery is 
defined as sexual intercourse where one of the partners is married, in most 
other societies it is only considered adultery when the woman is married. 
This is the case in Roman law. The reason for this is that in general marriage 
confers relatively exclusive rights on a man over the sexual services of a woman. 
It is most unusual to find that the woman acquires similar rights over the 
male, even in matrilineal societies. However it seemed preferable to construct 
the table to take account of this case, rare as it is. 

Secondly it should be pointed out that in addition to the prohibitions 
on sexual intercourse which can be discussed in terms of the structure of 
descent or kin groups, there are also those attached to specific kinship positions. 
For instance, in English law, it is incestuous adultery to sleep with one’s 
wife’s sister. This is also true of the Nuer and of many other African societies. 
As Evans-Pritchard points out in this connection, these prohibitions are to 
be seen as preventing a confusion of kinship statuses, a disruption of the 
solidarity of the sororal group. 

Thirdly, a further variable has been introduced into this table, namely 
that of marital status. I have already explained why this is essential in 
considering extra-group offences. But it may also be relevant in the case 
of intercourse with a fellow-member of the group. For instance, the LoDagaa, 
of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, among whom I worked, and 
who are in many ways very similar to the Tallensi, regarded intercourse with 
a clanswoman before her marriage, that is, before her sexuality had been 
alienated to a member of another clan, as being of very minor importance. 
But intercourse with the same woman after her marriage, what I have called 
“incestuous adultery’, is more severely treated. 

For the comprehensive analysis of heterosexual offences, it is essential 
to introduce yet a further variable, not shown in the table, that of generation. 
Social relationships with a member of the same or alternate generation are 
usually characterized by relative equality and those between adjacent genera- 
tions by super- or sub-ordination. This fact is likely to affect the severity 
with which the offence is treated. It will tend to be more severely treated 
where the relationship is characterized by authority, and especially where the 
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male offender is of junior generation, for example, in the event of intercourse 
of a man with his father’s wife. 


THE INCIDENCE OF HORROR 


By breaking down the categories of incest and adultery in this manner, 
it is possible to offer not only a more adequate analysis of heterosexual offences 
in any one particular society, but also to begin to examine these offences on 
a cross-cultural basis. I have already called attention to the different incidence 
of “ horror” among the Tallensi and the Ashanti. In the former case it was 
offences with clan wives which were considered most heinous, whereas among 
the latter it was with the clan females themselves. The category heavily 
sanctioned among the Ashanti was relatively lightly treated among the Tallensi 
and vice versa. Why should the Tallensi represent the “ mirror image ”’ of 
the Ashanti in this respect ? 

I suggest the following is the explanation of this remarkable reversal. 
The Tallensi are patrilineal ; their classification of offences resembles that of 
many other patrilineal peoples. The category “wives” is of fundamental 
importance to the descent group because it is through them that the continuity 
of the clan is obtained. Hence illegal intercourse with the wife of another 
member of the group is treated most severely. 

The Ashanti are matrilineal. Social reproduction, as distinct from physio- 
logical reproduction, is obtained not through wives but through “ sisters ”, 
the female members of the clan.[4] Hence it is interference with their sexuality 
that constitutes the most heinous heterosexual offence. An interesting aspect 
of this explanation is that it accounts for the differential treatment of father- 
daughter and mother-son offences. In neither the patrilineal Tallensi nor in 
matrilineal Ashanti does the father-daughter relationship fall into the most 
heinous category, while in both societies the mother-son relationship does. 
In the Tallensi the mother is the closest wife of a clansman of senior generation, 
while in the Ashanti she is the closest female clan member of senior generation. 
This I suggest forms a more satisfactory explanation of the different treatment 
of these offences than the usual “ biological ”’ one. 

To put this difference in another way, in patrilineal societies the rights 
over a woman which are transferred at marriage include rights to her repro- 
ductive capacities as well as rights to her sexual services, whereas in matrilineal 
societies, it is only the latter which are transferred. Indeed among the Ashanti, 
a male only acquires exclusive sexual rights by the payment of a special sum, 
known as the tiri-nsa, which is not intrinsic to the ‘‘ marriage ”’ itself. 

The rights over the sexual services of women are customarily vested in 
one man, except in the rare cases of polyandrous systems. But the degree 
of this exclusiveness varies. For example, the LoDagaa, like the Tallensi, 
regard intercourse with the wife of a patriclansman as being the worst form 
of heterosexual offence. Yet the junior of a pair of male twins, if unmarried, 
is said to have access to the wife of his elder brother. In this case, the social 
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identification of the siblings is such that it over-rules the individualization 
of rights to the sexual services of the wife. There is always an incipient 
contradiction in patrilineal societies centring around the fact that while 
rights to the sexual services of women are in general acquired by individuals, 
rights to their procreative capacities are to some extent vested in the clan 
as a whole. An offspring of a particular union is an offspring of the entire 
clan. This contradiction is differently resolved in various societies. In 
Brahmin groups, for example, rights over women are so highly individualized 
that a widowed woman may not marry again. Among the Tallensi a man’s 
exclusive rights in a woman cease at his death, and by the institution of 
widow inheritance are taken over by another member of the same patriclan. 
Fraternal polyandry, or polycoity, represents the extreme case of corporate 
rights over the sexual services of women, at the opposite pole as it were to 
the individualization of Brahmin society. The problem of plural access is 
different from, but not unrelated to, that of plural marriage. 

The Nuer are an interesting case in this connection, both because of the 
nature of the material and because of the theoretical position adopted by 
Evans-Pritchard. Both Evans-Pritchard (1949, 1951) and Howells (1954) 
speak of the Nuer as having a word for incest, namely rual. Evans-Pritchard 
explains that this term covers offences with clanswomen as well as other 
kinswomen falling within the range of prohibited degrees of marriage, and 
further that the prohibition on sexual relationships derives from the pro- 
hibition on marriage. But he also adds that the same term is used to designate 
offences with women who are married to kinsmen. Evans-Pritchard brings 
this within the framework of his explanation of the incest taboo as derived 
from the rule of exogamy by asserting that such women are “ brought within 
the circle of the incest taboo not so much as wives of kinsmen but as mothers 
of kinsmen” (1951: 44-5). This contention seems somewhat strained. 
Women married to kinsmen surely fall into the forbidden category by virtue 
of their marriage and their potential child-bearing capacity. The Nuer cer- 
tainly regard the presence of children as increasing the dangers of incest, but 
there is no indication in the literature that they look with any approval upon 
intercourse with the wife of a kinsman who has not yet given birth to children, - 
except in one or two rather special cases (Evans-Pritchard, 1949: 97). 

Evans-Pritchard then uses incest to translate the Nuer word rual and 
maintains that the Nuer include in this category sexual relations with women 
falling within the range of prohibited degrees as well as with women married 
to such*kin. If this were the whole situation, then the Nuer would have very 
similar categories of heterosexual offences to those which exist in our own 
society. But this does not appear to be altogether the case, for he also writes 
that “‘ sexual relations with the wives of half-brothers, paternal uncles, and 
patrilineal cousins of every degree are regarded as being either incestuous 
peccadillos or not incestuous at all. The wife of a ‘bull’ is, in a general 
social sense, the wife of all the ‘ bulls’... She is our wife” (1951: 45). 
It would appear from this statement that the term rual is not generally used 
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for intercourse with the wives of agnates, other than the father, a full brother 
or ason. “ There is no incest ’’, the Nuer say, “ among bulls” (1949: 92). 

Howell’s account confirms this. He includes intercourse with women 
married to kinsmen in his discussion of adultery rather than under the rules 
of incest and exogamy, and concludes with the following remark . . . “ the 
act is therefore tantamount to incest (rual) ’’ (1954: 164). His use of “ tant- 
amount ” again appears to indicate that the Nuer make a verbal distinction 
between intercourse with kinswomen (“ intra-group offences ”’) which is rual 
and intercourse with the wives of kinsfolk which is “ tantamount to rual”’. 
It is probable that Howell here means agnates rather than the entire range 
of kinsfolk, for Evans-Pritchard is quite definite that it is only intercourse 
with “ bulls ”’ that could fall outside the category rual, while intercourse with 
the wives of other kinsfolk is included. The failure to be clear on this matter 
is yet another example of the way in which reports have been skewed by 
terminology which reflects the institutions of the society to which the anthro- 
pologist belongs rather than those of the society he is analysing. It must 
be admitted however that in so far as the Nuer classify offences with kinsfolk 
and the wives of kinsfolk in the same category, their concepts present a closer, 
albeit deceptive, approximation to our own than is the case with the other 
societies we have examined. 

Let me now turn from the way in which the Nuer classify heterosexual 

offences terminologically to the sanctions with which a breach of the pro- 
hibition is met. The punishment of intercourse with women falling within 
the prohibited degrees of marriage is left to supernatural forces .. . 
there is no question of compensation, and the spiritual contamination which is 
considered to follow incest (rual) and which is manifested in physical disorders 
(nueer), sometimes resulting in death, falls equally on both parties and even upon 
their relatives (Howell, 1954: 82-3). 
The effectiveness of these sanctions varies with the genealogical distance 
between the two persons involved, for Howell later states that ‘there 
is no great condemnation of extra-marital intercourse with distant clans- 
women ”’ (147). 

The statement concerning intercourse with distant clanswomen strongly 
recalls the Tallensi situation. On the other hand, intercourse within the 
closer ranges of kin seems more heavily condemned among the Nuer. This 
is not easy to assess, as both authorities at times omit to state whether their 
remarks refer to a breach of the prohibition on sexual intercourse or a breach 
of the rule of exogamy. Rwual appears to mean both these offences. - Indeed 
it is possibly because of this identification that Evans-Pritchard, like Malinow- 
ski, regards incest as being linked so firmly with exogamy. 

I now want to deal with the question of intercourse with the wives of 
kinsmen, or what I have previously referred to as group-wife offences. In 
a passage quoted above, Evans-Pritchard speaks of intercourse with the wives 
of agnatic kinsmen as being “‘ incestuous peccadillos or not incestuous at all” 
(1951: 45). It is clear that, if we accept the implication that such offences 
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are excluded from the category rual, some differentiation in treatment is to 
be expected. The interesting feature of the Nuer case is that, according to 
Evans-Pritchard, group-wife offences are relatively lightly treated, a situation 
quite different from the normative system of the other patrilineal case we 
have examined, namely the Tallensi. Before discussing a possible explanation 
of this phenomena, it is necessary to turn to the other authority on the Nuer. 
Howell gives some additional information on intercourse with the wives 
of kinsmen, a subject which, significantly, he treats under the heading adultery 
rather than incest. I quote in full his main paragraph on this question : 


ADULTERY WITH THE WIVES OF KINSMEN 


The full rate of compensation is usually demanded unless the husband and 
the adulterer are on exceptionally good terms in other respects, or their relationship 
in the kinship structure is sufficiently close to modify feelings of moral indignation 
on the part of the husband. Although the wives of kinsmen are brought within 
the sphere of kinship by the process of marriage, and to have relations with the 
wife of a kinsman is in a sense tantamount to a breach of the rules of exogamy, 
this is modified by the feeling that a wife, acquired by the transfer of cattle in which 
other kinsmen have limited rights, is theoretically the wife of all of them. Yet 
it is not considered correct that two kinsmen should have sexual relations with 
the same woman at the same period. There is no real conflict in these two concepts, 
but the attitude behind the payment of yang kule includes an idea that sexual relations 
with the legal wife of another man create an impurity, and that there is greater 
impurity if two men of the same kinship group have sexual relations with the same 
woman. It is felt that the wife of a kinsman is in some degree also a kinswoman, 
especially as a potential mother of kinsmen in the next generation. The act is 
therefore tantamount to incest (rual). (163-4). 


It is difficult to compare the statements of the two authorities, for Howell 
speaks of the “ wives of close kinsmen”’ without indicating whether or not 
these kinsmen are agnates, while Evans-Pritchard is concerned specifically 
with these latter.. But identity should perhaps be assumed from Howell’s 
use of the phrase “kinship group”. In any case the whole tenor of his 
remarks suggests that Evans-Pritchard’s assessment of intercourse with the 
wives of close kinsmen as “‘ incestuous peccadillos ’’ requires some modification. 
For although the greater part of the adultery payment may be waived, Howell 
specifically declares that ‘‘ adultery is an offence which brings greater spiritual 
dangers when the husband and the adulterer are kinsmen”. From this 
remark it would seem that Evans-Pritchard has perhaps neglected the spiritual 
dangers which intercourse with the wives of agnates involves. 

Howell accounts for increased spiritual danger as well as the reduced 
compensation in cases of adultery with a group wife in terms of the conflict 
between the rule of exogamy and the corporate aspects of marital rights in 
women. He seems here to be falling into the error, also made by Evans- 
Pritchard, of confusing intra-group prohibitions (which have a direct relation- 
ship with prohibitions on marriage) and group-wife prohibitions (which clearly 
do not). And this confusion, deriving from Western European institutions, 
makes for some difficulty in interpreting the Nuer data. 
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Evans-Pritchard uses a similar explanation to account for the comparative 
leniency with which offences with the wives of agnates are dealt. This he 
contends can be easily understood by reference to “‘ the importance attached 
to children by the Nuer”’. As it stands this explanation is inadequate, in 
that it could “ explain ’”’ intercourse not only with the wives of agnates, but 
also with any married women whatsoever. What Evans-Pritchard means is 
not the importance attached to children in themselves but the importance 
attached to children of the lineage, in other words to the continuity of the 
descent group. This relates to the argument I presented earlier. If we 
accept Evans-Pritchard’s account of intercourse with agnates as a peccadillo, 
this is clearly a very different situation from the Tallensi one. Another 
variable is present. This is the extent of the corporate rights over the woman’s 
sexual services. In any society with unilineal descent groups, there must be 
an incipient conflict between the individualized and corporate aspects of these 
rights. The Nuer, as distinct from the Brahmin and the Tallensi, tend to 
extend the corporate aspect to include rights over the woman’s sexual services 
as well as her procreative capacity. 

This interpretation receives support from the Nuer version of the common 
African prohibition on two members of a descent group having intercourse 
with the same woman. Among the Tallensi and the LoDagaa, this pro- 
hibition falls most severely on full siblings. Among the Nuer, however, the 
corporate character of rights over women receives greater emphasis and the 
situation is reversed; “it is wrong for two kinsmen to court the same girl, 
unless they are members of the same lineage”’ (Evans-Pritchard, 1951: 45; 
my italics). 

To sum-up the Nuer evidence, two points emerge, despite some incon- 
sistencies in the available data. Firstly, there does exist a somewhat similar 
differentiation of heterosexual offences to the threefold classification which 
were found in the other descent societies. Whether or not there is any dis- 
crimination at the verbal level is not altogether clear, but there appears to 
be a valid distinction in terms of sanctions brought into play. The three 
categories are intercourse with the wife of a non-kinsman (simple adultery), 
intercourse with the wife of a clansman (or rather “ bull’), and intercourse 
with kinswomen and with the wives of kinsmen other than “ bulls”. The 
reference group is not merely ego’s own patrilineal descent group; it also 
includes, as far as the last category is concerned, the mother’s patriclan and 
other kin. But at the core of this range of kin lies the descent group. 
Secondly, although the evidence regarding the “ horror ’’ reaction is not un- 
ambiguous, it would seem that intercourse with the wives of patriclansmen 
is not regarded as severely as among the Tallensi or the LoDagaa. This does 
not I think invalidate the hypothesis that the differential incidence of the 
horror reaction to intercourse with group members and with group wives 
among the Tallensi and the Ashanti is related to the nature of the linearity 
of the major descent groups. What the Nuer material does is to bring out 
a further variable, namely the degree to which rights over women are vested 
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in the descent group. Put in another way, this factor is the extent to which 
a distinction is made between rights over the reproductive powers of women 
and the rights over their sexual services. For where this distinction is 
emphasized, there appears to be greater individualization of the rights over 
sexual services. 


EXPLANATIONS OF INCEST 


Once the distinction between intra-group and group-wife sexual offences 
has been understood the problems of the “ explanation ”’ of incest, and of 
the relationship between incest and exogamy, can be seen in a new light. 
Explanations of incest fall into three categories. Firstly, there are those 
framed in terms of the internal relations of the group. These are associated 
with writers who have concentrated their attention on sexual prohibitions 
within the elementary family: Freud, Radcliffe-Brown, Malinowski, Brenda 
Seligman, Murdock, Parsons, and others. Secondly there are those framed 
in terms of the external relations of the group, which are associated prin- 
cipally with Tylor, Fortune, and Lévi-Strauss. In the third category fall the 
biological, psychological-genetic variety. With this latter I am not concerned 
here, although I am aware that they find their way into the formulations 
of some of the writers mentioned above. I take the two sociological hypotheses 
as my starting point not because I automatically assume that they will serve 
as complete explanations, but because for heuristic purposes it seems to me 
desirable to see how far one can get with these before employing theories 
which from the sociologist’s standpoint are residual. 

The two sociological theories are normally viewed as alternatives and a 
considerable literature has accrued as to their relative merits. Brenda Selig- 
man has recently summarized this discussion, herself coming down on the 
side of internal relations. Her argument is worth presenting not only because 
it gives some idea of how the discussion has developed but also because it 
deals fairly with both points of view. She writes: 

Dr. R. W. Fortune . . . considers that the barrier itself is adopted not because 
of its internal value to the family, but because the external value of the marriage 
alliance is essential to social structure (1950: 313). 

She distinguishes two types of incest. ‘“‘ One is the union of parent and 
child, the other is of siblings of opposite sex ” (306). And she maintains that 
while the marriage alliance might account for the brother-sister taboo, it cannot 
possibly explain the parent-child prohibition. Therefore, she concludes, it is 
the internal value of the arrangement which is the most important aspect of 
incest. “‘ With the prohibition of incest within the elementary family, the 
foundation of social structure is laid ’’ (307). Thus she succeeds in categoriz- 
ing heterosexual offences on generation lines and perceives that different 
explanations might be appropriate to each. But she fails to dichotomize 
either in terms of group members and group wives, or in terms of the structure 
of unilineal descent groups. The reason for this appears to be her commit- 
ment to the Malinowskian stress on the elementary family. If this is seen 
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as the primary unit in relation to which the incest taboo functions, then the 
only possible breakdown of incest is by generation. The point elaborated in 
this paper is that, in the analysis of descent societies, a further breakdown 
is necessary, and exists within the actor frame of reference either in the terms 
used or in the sanctions employed. But the breakdown is made according 
to whether the prohibition is on intercourse with a group member or with 
a group wife ; and the groups in question are in general based upon unilineal 
descent. It is from this point of view that explanations of incest and exogamy 
must be considered. 

Incest and exogamy are usually analysed as related prohibitions, the 
one on intercourse, the other on marriage. For example, Evans-Pritchard 
in his study of the Nuer maintains that the former is derived from the 
latter. Malinowski sometimes speaks of incest and exogamy as if they were 
entirely complementary. This point of view arises from a failure to make 
the distinction discussed above. For while the rule prohibiting marriage 
inside the group (exogamy) may be associated with the prohibition on inter- 
course within the group (intra-group prohibition), it cannot possibly be related, 
in any direct manner, to the prohibition on intercourse with the wives of the 
group, for these women must of necessity fall within the general category of 
permitted spouse. They cannot possibly be excluded by any marriage rule. 

Exogamy, then, can only be related to the prohibition on intra-group 
intercourse. But as Fortes has shown, there need be no complete overlap 
even here. The Tallensi allow sexual intercourse with distant clansmen where 
they do not allow marriage. The reason is clear. Marriage affects the align- 
ment of relationships between groups; it has to be publicly validated by 
overt transactions, and it provides a precedent for similar arrangements in 
the future. Sexual intercourse in itself does none of this, and therefore when 
carried on in semi-secrecy requires no realignment of social groups. And 
indeed, as Fortes has also shown, under certain conditions there may be 
advantages for the individuals concerned if the lover is forbidden as a spouse 
for then these relationships are necessarily of limited duration. Within groups 
of more restricted span, however, intercourse between members can render 
other social relationships difficult. This is especially true where the relation- 
ship is characterized by super-subordination, as for example between members 
of adjacent generations. 

Although there is no inevitable overlap between the prohibition of intra- 
group intercourse and the prohibition of intra-group marriage, there is never- 
theless a strong tendency for such an overlap to occur. Exogamy is frequently 
phrased in terms of kinship ... ‘‘ We cannot marry our ‘sisters’.” So is 
the intra-group sexual taboo ... “ We cannot sleep with our ‘sisters ’.” 
It is true that the classificatory reference of the term “ sister’’ may not be 
the same in the two cases. This is so with the Tallensi. In the first instance 
“sister” refers to clan females as a whole, in the second, to those belonging 
to the inner or medial lineage. But the principle of structural congruence 
acts in favour of the same referent in both cases. And indeed the prohibition 
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on temporary sexual relations and the prohibitions on semi-permanent sexual 
relations are patently not unrelated. 

If therefore the rule of exogamy is to be related to the external value 
of the marriage alliance, as Fortune and others have suggested, I think cor- 
rectly, then the intra-group prohibition on intercourse cannot be dissociated 
from it. The rejection of temporary sexuality within the group is in part 
a reflection of the rejection of permanent sexuality, and the latter is related 
to the importance of establishing inter-group relationships by the exchange 
of rights in women. 

Let us now turn to the prohibition on intercourse with those who have 
married members of the descent group. This is spoken of by Seligman, Fortes, 
and many others as incest. Yet clearly the explanations of Fortune, Lévi- 
Strauss and others concerning marriage alliances have no bearing at all upon . 
this phenomenon, because it is not intercourse with the women as such which 
is forbidden, but intercourse with them as wives of group members. Rights 
over their sexual services have been pre-empted by other males with whom 
one has prior relationships. These women are not necessarily consanguineal kin 
at all, with the exception of ego’s mother ; they are affines. Moreover, when 
the specific relationship with the member of the descent group ceases, then 
they may be legitimate sexual partners. In many cases one is in fact obliged 
to marry them when their husband dies, because of one’s relationship with 
the dead man. Now this type of prohibition has nothing directly to do with 
marriage alliances, but rather with the other explanation which has been put 
forward, namely, the necessity of preserving the structure, not merely of the 


“family ”’, for there would then be no need for a rule of any extensive applica- 
tion, but rather of the descent group. For where rights of sexual access are 
individualized, conflict over females may be a cause of internecine dispute, 
and this prohibition renders such disputes less likely. It is indeed closely 
related to the taboo, found among the Tallensi, and among many other African 
peoples, against clansmen having sexual relationships with one woman during 
the same period. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The current sociological explanations of incest are not, then, alternatives. 
Explanations in terms of external relations are relevant to the prohibitions 
on intra-group intercourse, while those in terms of internal relations are 
primarily relevant to the group-wife prohibition, although they also bear 
upon the intra-group taboo. Exogamy can be related to the former, but 
not to the latter. 

This paper has attempted to establish a typology of heterosexual pro- 
hibitions to facilitate both cross-cultural studies and the depth analysis of 
particular societies. The typology depends in the first place upon a distinction 
between women who are considered to belong to the group and women who 
are married to its male members. In the societies with which the discussion 

x 
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has been mainly concerned, the reference group is the unilineal descent group 
rather than the elementary family. It is impossible to relate the concepts 
“incest ” and ‘“‘ exogamy ” when one term is held to refer to a bilateral group, 
the family, and the other to a unilineal one, the clan or lineage. It is impossible 
to account for the different sanctions placed upon these acts among the patri- 
lineal Tallensi and the matrilineal Ashanti unless one introduces the system 
of descent as a variable. For the “ grisly horror of incest ”’ is not a universal 
characteristic of all heterosexual offences with kinswomen and the wives of 
kinsmen. The reactions to a breach vary within and between societies. This 
is a fact which psychologists venturing into the cross-cultural field have often 
forgotten. Indeed, so concerned have they been with their own findings that 
they have tended, even more than anthropologists, to impose the categories 
derived from their own institutions upon the other societies with which they 
have been concerned. This is noticeable even in the type cases which psycho- 
logists have taken from classical Greek mythology. The unilineal nature of 
early Greek society makes it probable that their system of classification was 
closer to the patrilineal societies of Africa than the bilateral ones of modern 
Europe. 

Like anthropologists, sociologists and psychologists dealing with our own 
society have patently failed to realize the ethnocentric nature of their categories. 
They have tended to treat “incest” as an isolate instead of examining the 
system of prohibitions as a whole in relation to the social structure. Thus 
there is a quite disproportionate amount of literature devoted to “ incest ” 
as compared to “ adultery ’’, yet from the standpoint of social problems the 
latter would seem to deserve the greater attention. But the lure of the exotic 
has overcome the attraction of the mundane. 

The study of “incest” in any society must be related not merely to 
the analysis of marriage prohibitions or preferences, but also to “ adultery ”, 


so that it can be seen within the total constellation of sexual offences within © 


that society. And this can only be done by accepting a breakdown of the 
monolithic category “incest” into concepts more closely related to the 
structure of the society in question. 


NOTES 


1. An earlier version of this paper was read to the Graduate Seminar of the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations, Harvard, in March, 1956. 

2. In the course of this paper I have reconsidered some of the data presented by 
my teachers, Professor Meyer Fortes and Professor Evans-Pritchard. What may appear 
as a criticism is in fact a compliment to their work. In the first place, their monographs 
on the Tallensi and the Nuer remain the most outstanding analyses of the social systems 
of non-European societies which have been written, and it is because of this fact that 
I am able to offer such a reinterpretation. In the second place, I am trying to carry 
their analysis a stage further within the framework of the general approach which they 
have done so much to develop. 

3. In constructing this table I have followed Rattray’s presentation of the offences 
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except in the last category of section B (atwebenefie 2). Here is his list for this category 
(1929: 320): 
Adultery with i a brother’s wife 
ii a son’s wife 
iii wife’s mother 
iv an uncle’s wife 1 
v wife of anyone of same fekuo (company) 
vi wife of anyone of same trade or guild 
vii wife of one’s own slave 
viii father’s wife, other than the adulterer’s own mother 
ix wife’s sister, married or single. 


In all these instances, the punishment is an adultery payment less or more than the 
standard amount. In addition, an animal has in some cases to be provided for a sacrifice ; 
if a man has committed an offence with his wife’s mother he then has to appease his 
wife with a gift. I have assumed that in i, ii, iv, viii, Rattray was referring to classificatory 
kin and have therefore reinterpreted the prohibitions in the way shown in the table. 
It should be added that the wives of fellow company and guild members are called 
“wife”. Apart from affines, this particular category of ‘‘ vaginas too near” refers to 
classificatory wives, wives of group members. 

4. This formulation was suggested to me in another context by Professor Max 
Gluckman who told me that it originated with Radcliffe-Brown. 
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Mechanisms of Control in Local 
Trade Unions 


ARNOLD S. TANNENBAUM 








deserved attention. The control process is a universal and essential 

aspect of organized behaviour. Attempts to understand this process 
fall generally into three related categories: (a) speculative and theoretical 
discussions designed to probe into the conceptual meaning of control, and 
how this meaning ties in to larger bodies of social theory ; * (b) empirical and 
experimental research designed to investigate some of the determinants and 
implications of varying patterns of control; * and (c) descriptive research 
designed to portray the situation with regard to control as it may exist in 
a social system.‘ 

Ideally, these approaches are highly related. What is learned through 
one should contribute to our understanding of the others. The present article 
is based on a larger research project regarding trade unions which has been 
partly concerned with each of the above broad questions. We shall discuss 
here data which are designed to describe aspects of the control process in local 
trade unions, and to illustrate some of the means through which the members 
may exercise control in their unions. 

Four local unions in Michigan, United States, have been studied. All 
are of the industrial type, varying in size from 350 to 850 members. None 
of the officers is employed by the unions on a paid basis. Two types of data 


sk: PROBLEM of control in social systems has attracted much well- 


1 The material presented here is oorty adapted from a larger report written by the present 
author in collaboration with Robert L. Kahn. This study is one of a continuing series of researches 
in organizational functioning conducted by the staff of the Human Relations Program of the 
Survey Research Center. It was supported by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. I would 
like to thank Irwin Goffman and Robert Kahn for their helpful discussions in the development of 
the material presented here. Marjorie N. Donald and Basil Georgopoulos have made useful 
suggestions with regard to the write-up. 

* See for example, Bertrand Russell, Power : A New Social Analysis, London: George Allen 
& Unwin Ltd., 1946. 

* See for example, Arnold S. Tannenbaum, “ Control Structure and Union Functions”, 
Amer. J. Sociol., 61, 6 May, 1956, pp. 536-45. 

* See for example, Arnold S. Tannenbaum and Robert L. Kahn, “‘ Control Structure in 
Organizations; A General Descriptive Technique as Applied to Four Local Unions”, Human 
Relations (in press). 
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are to be presented: responses to a number of questions asked in a paper and 
pencil questionnaire, and illustrative quotations from interviews conducted 
with a small number of members. Although the locals differ in their level of 
membership participation, and in certain aspects of their control structure, 
the tabular data presented below are derived through averaging the results 
for the four locals.1 These data are based on a representative sample of 
members and officers in each local. The total N is about 700. While the data 
from these locals may not be typical of American unions, they nevertheless 
illustrate some of the mechanisms through which union members might 
exercise control. 

Control in a union, as in any organization, may be exerted through several 
categories or phases of activity. One of these is the legislative or decision- 
making phase, which involves the process of deciding upon the rules, policies, 
and general actions of the organization. Another is the administrative phase 
which involves the day-to-day interpretation, expediting, and carrying out of 
legislative decisions. There is also the sanctions phase, which entails the 
meting out or withholding of rewards and punishments in the process of 
enforcing rules and standards. 

Although each of these phases of control may occur either formally or 
informally, legislative control occurs largely at meetings or through other 
formally defined union structures. Administrative and sanctions control, 
however, frequently occur outside meetings and may be oriented relative to 
either formal or informal union standards. For example, informal sanctions 
may be instituted against a member who fails to play a formal role such as 
helping out during a strike or attending a union meeting. 

The relationship among these phases of control is often complex; the 
same persons need not be involved equally in all three. As in government, 
some persons may be primarily charged with the responsibility of legislating, 
others with administering, and still others with the sanctions process. In 
large organizations specialization among these phases of control is necessary 
while in smaller organizations it is possible for the same persons to be involved 
inallthree. An interesting and not uncommon arrangement involves “ admin- 
istrators ” administering law over “ legislators ” who originally made it. The 
former exercise a degree of control over the latter, but this control is within 
a framework initially formulated by the latter. This process-is illustrated 
experimentally by the Merei research with children in which a dominant. 
leader-type child is placed in an ongoing group which has an established set 
of traditions, customs, and rules. In some cases, this ‘“‘ leader’ may continue 
to play a leadership role by ordering the other children to do precisely those 
things which they were already doing and which were a part of the rules evolved 


1 The reader is referred to two articles which discuss differences in control structure among 
these locals: A. S. Tannenbaum, op.cit., and A. S. Tannenbaum and R. L. Kahn, op. cit. The 
averaging here is justified on the grounds that the differences among the locals do not affect the 
types of compari to be made below. 

N. C. Morse, E. Reimer, and A. S. Tannenbaum, “‘ Regulation and Control in Hierarchical 
Organizations’, J. soc. Issues, VII, 3, 1951, pp. 41-8. 
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prior to his entry into the group. He becomes an administrator of law over 
those who made the law. 

In certain respects this arrangement is characteristic of the large, demo- 
cratic organization. General law and organizational policy are decided by a 
broad segment of the membership while the administrative function and the 
authority to initiate formal sanctions are delegated to a few. The administra- 
tive and order-giving power of the leaders is relatively narrow and specific and 
is subsumed under general legislative decisions made elsewhere. Further- 
more, the “ leaders” may be chosen by the “‘ followers”. To the extent that 
this is true of certain local unions, the task of evaluating who controls whom 
becomes complicated by the task of understanding who controls control. 

The issue of control in unions is further complicated by the fact that 
control is exercised with regard to many issues which vary in their importance 
to the membership. A few outstanding areas of decision-making, for example, 
include whether or not certain money expenditures are to be made, what the 
union will ask in its bargaining with management, or whether or not the union 
will go out on strike. Decisions with regard to these issues are made only 
infrequently but they are of the utmost importance to most members. On 
the other hand, there is a large body of decisions which are made almost daily 
and which are of little concern to most members: how a particular grievance 
should be handled, who should be appointed to this or that ad hoc committee, 
which member is to be sent to a national training conference. Obviously 
these issues arouse differential interest. By and large the members are not 
concerned with the minute details of the ongoing organization although their 
interest may reach fever pitch when it comes to deciding about bargaining 
demands or going out on strike. 

Union members view the control processes of their organization in pre- 
dominantly pragmatic terms; they view control in terms of issues that are 
important to them. It is therefore necessary to make the distinction between 
decisions which are crucial to the members and those which are of less import- 
ance. One worker who felt that the rank and file had a high level of control 
in his local put it this way: 

““ Speaking frankly, most issues are cut and dried before you get there 
[to meetings]|—that is except the important ones.” 

Table I illustrates the differences in involvement which members indicate 
relative to three important areas of decision making: going out on strike, 
bargaining demands, and money expenditures. These data are based on the 
following questions: “‘ Who do you think has the most to say in deciding 
whether or not the union will go out on strike over an issue ? ”, ‘‘ Who do you 
think has most to say about what kinds of things the union will ask for in 
negotiations ? ’’, and “ Who do you think has the most to say in deciding 
whether or not the union will spend money out of its treasury?” The 


1 Ferenc Merei, ‘‘ Group Leadership and Institutionalization ’’, in Readings in Social Psycho- 
logy, Guy E. Swanson, T. M. Newcomb, and Eugene L. Hartley, eds., New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1952, pp. 318-28. 
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TABLE I 


PROPORTION OF MEMBERS WHO INDICATE THAT THE MEMBERSHIP OR OTHER GROUPS IN 
THE LOCAL HAVE THE MOST SAY IN DECIDING STRIKE ACTION, BARGAINING DEMANDS, 
AND MoNnEY EXPENDITURES 





Proportion of Members who indicate : 





Active Bargaining | Executive 
members have| committee Board has 
most say has most say | most say 





In deciding strike 
a 72 14 5 2 7 
In deciding money 
expenditures . 46 29 5 17 3 100 
In deciding bargain- 
ingdemands . 40 23 18 6 13 100 























* Stewards and committeemen, the president, and the international field representative. 


possible alternatives which were provided in response to these questions are 
indicated in Table I. 

On the issue of strike action, 72 per cent of the members agree that the 
membership as a whole has the most say. On the other hand, less than a 
majority consider the membership to have the most say in deciding money 


expenditures or bargaining demands. What is true of the rank and file very 
likely applies to other groups within the local. Officer groups may have 
different amounts of influence relative to different issues. The bargaining 
committee probably exerts more influence over negotiation demands than it 
does over money expenditures. The executive board may (in some locals) 
have a greater say in the area of money expenditures than it does with regard 
to the question of strike action. 

Informal sanctions instituted by the members likewise appear to follow 
a gradient with regard to different issues. This is illustrated by data in 
response to the following questions: ‘‘ If someone in this local did not attend 
a local meeting, would you let him know that he should have? ”’, “If you 
found out that someone in this local had not voted in a union election, would 
you let him know that he should have? ’”’, and “ If this local was having a 
strike and someone did not help out, would you let him know that he should 
have?” Table II (overleaf) presents the responses to these questions as 
averaged for the four locals. 

Sanctions are more likely to be instituted by the members against those 
who fail to help out during a strike than against those who fail to attend a 
union meeting. The members express much interest in and exercise a great 
deal of sanctions control relative to the former issue ; it is an issue which has 
an important bearing on the welfare of the average member. On the other 
hand they exercise relatively little sanctions control in connection with regular 
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TaBLeE II 
LIKELIHOOD OF SANCTIONS BY MEMBERS 





Likelihood member would tell another that he should have taken 
part in activity : 





Would Would | ayint ie | probobh 
ivii certainly probably in hnow 
so let him know | let him know him 





Helping out on 
ame. ts 57 
Voting in union 
election. . . 46 10 
Attending a union 
meeting. . . 26 13 17 























union meetings. These meetings, generally concerned with the minutiz of 
running the union, interest the members but little, and their control over 
attendance is correspondingly less. 

Member participation in union meetings is often considered a criterion of 
union democracy. However, there is a growing realization that attendance 
at union meetings is but one means through which the members might exercise 
some influence in their union. The rank and file has recourse to devices of 
control in addition to those exercised at regular meetings. Among these are 
informal and representational mechanisms of control,! and election and recall 
power over leaders. They may also have a broad potentiality of control where 
they may not actively and explicitly exercise it, but this too has important 
implications for the way in which the union is run and serves as an indirect 
form of control which the members implicitly exercise. This should not be 
construed as attempting to negate the importance of the union meeting as one 
channel through which control may be exercised. The union meeting is an 
obvious locus of decision making. Many of the members who attend do so 
largely because they want to have a say in what the union is doing. Especially 
by attendance at special meetings, members exercise control when important 
issues are at stake. Generally speaking, it might be expected that the level of 
membership control will be partly reflected in the level of meeting attendance. 
This will be true not only because the meeting is one possible channel for 
decision-making, but also because attendance is likely to reflect a general level 
of interest and activity on the part of the membership in the various affairs, 
formal and informal, decision making and non-decision-making, of the local. 
Thus we find that among the four locals studied there is a relationship between 
amount of formal participation and the level of control exercised by the 
members in the affairs of the union. 


1 See, for example, Joseph Kovner and rye © Lahne, for a detailed discussion of this 
el. 


point. ‘‘ Shop Society and the Union ”’, Ind. & Lab. Rev., Vol. 7, 1, October, 1953, pp. 3-14- 
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Direct attendance at meetings, however, is not an absolute requisite to 
control. The member does not have to be physically present at a meeting 
for his voice to be heard. One vehicle for the informal decision-making process 
is the discussion which takes place outside the meeting hall : 

‘““It’s always talked around all over. It’s talked around the shop and 
down at the meeting.” 

Members may influence the course of any prospective decision by what 
they say at these informal sessions. Furthermore, many members can rely on 
others to represent them at the meetings. One worker felt : 

‘ There are a couple of stewards that I can depend on pretty well. They 
speak for me very often. That’s what they’re stewards for.” 

Or . 


“ The steward is supposed to—that’s his job. The steward has done 
this for me occasionally—once or twice a year. It depends on how you feel. 
You have to represent yourself on some things.” 

Or as one active member put it: 

“Usually if I’m not at a meeting and I know that some points should 
be brought up, I usually tell a committeeman to bring it up.”’ 

In addition to representation along organizational lines (through the 
steward or officers) informal representation may occur among groups of 
friends : 

“Sometimes we get together and talk it over before. We elect someone 
to speak for us. We can’t all do it.” 

Even though many members fail to attend meetings, and many abstain 
from this process of informal representation, they may nevertheless exercise 
a degree of control in more subtle ways. Their mere membership in the local 
makes a difference and their presence must be taken into account by the 
decision-makers. These members may remain inert only so long as matters 
go their way or do not get too seriously out of hand. The decision-makers 
know this and guide their actions accordingly. They cannot persist in decisions 
which contravene the interests of this quiescent element without arousing it 
to action. Members who feel this way frequently explain their failure to 
attend meetings on the grounds that ‘“‘ Things will be decided the way I like 
them anyway.”’ Why should such a member exert himself when he gets what 
he wants without effort ? But let an important decision arise which he fears 
will “ go the wrong way,” and he may try to have a more direct effect on its 
course. We have here a latent force which has an important bearing on the 
manifest actions of the local ; it represents what we have called the potentiality 
of control. 

Closely related is the power of ratification. Legislative or decision-making 
control can be seen as consisting of at least two kinds of behaviour. One is 
the process of initiating and influencing the passage of legislative decisions. 
The other involves the function of ratifying, or legitimizing these decisions. 
Legislative control thus includes two aspects—one relatively prolonged and 
the other relatively simple and concise. The prolonged aspect involves the 
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political and psychological interplay of forces—argument, compromise, exercise 
of influence, persuasion. The second aspect involves a simple yes-or-no 
decision, Will or will not the union be committed to a particular policy ; 
will it or will it not follow a given course of action? The former is a long and 
complex process. The latter is relatively short and simple. This distinction 
is especially important in labour unions, where relatively few members take 
the initiative in raising legislative issues, and few have the time or ability to 
“sell” their point of view. Ratification control while highly important 
requires relatively little effort. It is in this way that a large segment of the 
membership may step in to accept or reject the effort of others. Thus, mem- 
bers see the “ Body” as being subject to the persuasion of various persons. 
“Men who are good talkers and good salesmen,”’ for example, may have con- 
siderably more influence at union meetings. ‘‘ They get across their point.” 
But it is clear that many in these locals see the Body as ratifying all important 
decisions. ‘‘ Officers have a lot to say—but it’s still up to the Body.” An 
issue may be settled only after long and arduous effort on the part of interested 
parties but if it is an important issue the Body makes the final decision : 

“ Tf they vote it in, it’s in—if they vote it out, it’s out.’”” While members 
recognize the influence of leaders, they tend to stress their own power of 
ratification. When asked about going out on strike, for example, one member 
said : 

“ The officials have more say. They call the strike meetings in the first 
place. The Body decides though.” 

One further aspect of membership control is made apparent in talking to 
union members. We have touched before on the sensitivity of union leaders 
to the desires of a relatively inert membership. One important determinant 
of this sensitivity is the fact that the leaders are elected and depend upon the 
support of the rank and file for their continuance in office. Even inactive 
members may carefully watch what their officers do and stand ready to remove 
them at the time of election. A much higher proportion of members vote 
in union elections than regularly attend meetings. One worker when asked 
whether or not it were possible for the president and executive board to have 
all of the say in deciding things in the local, put it this way: ' 

“No, you wouldn’t have a union then, you’d have a dictator board. All 
have a vote when it comes down'to brass tacks. It wouldn’t last long because 
the people would rise up against them. These things should be done open and 
above board. The laws of the land are made that way, why not this ? ” 

Another member who saw the officers as a powerful group in the local had 
this to say in response to the same question : 

“It would be possible. They could do it by rigging meetings through 
parliamentary tactics. They probably have. They couldn’t get away with it 

n—there’d be a recall vote.” 

Although the members may not be highly involved in the day-to-day 
decisions of the local, they appear to have a measure of control over those 
who are. 
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SUMMARY 


Control in a local union is a complex process. It is exercised through 
various phases of activity: legislative, administrative, and sanctions; and 
relative to many issues which differ in their importance to the membership. 
Different persons may be differentially involved in the various phases of con- 
trol. Furthermore, the members often view control of their union in pragmatic 
terms, in terms of those issues which make a difference to them. 

The above descriptions help explain what members mean by control, and 
how membership control may be maintained at a fairly high level without a 
corresponding involvement of the rank and file in the regular formal meetings 
of the union. Members exercise control through meetings, but also through 
other channels. Informal discussions and representational arrangements, 
ratification power and the power of election and recall, all represent possible 
mechanisms of control at the disposal of the membership. 
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The Ethics of Trade Union Leaders 
Vv. L. ALLEN 








INTRODUCTION 


which trade union leaders act and to examine, in a general way, their aims, 

their code of trade union morality, their loyalties and to show their attitude 
to the standard of social behaviour in the society which they purport to 
change. It is not a comprehensive examination. Some aspects of behaviour 
are barely mentioned: for example, the problem of remuneration—whether 
these men should be paid like the workers they represent or as businessmen 
—is not discussed. There is considerable discussion of the problem of Honours, 
but, though useful, this can cast only an oblique light on their approach to 
what is an appropriate standard of social behaviour. Throughout this paper 
only full-time general secretaries and presidents of trade unions are classified 
as trade union leaders. 


|: this paper I have endeavoured to give an account of the premisses from 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


It is doubtful whether many trade union leaders regard their task as 
being the fulfilment of the formal aims that one finds prefacing the written 
constitutions of their unions. These aims are mainly couched in the termin- 
ology of the early Socialists and form poor guides for organizational action. 
The National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, for example, aims to achieve 
“ the socialization of the means of production to be controlled by a democratic 
State in the interests of the entire community, and the complete emancipation 
of labour from the domination of capital and landlordism. . . .” Most trade 
unions consist of voluntary members who need to be provided with frequent 
material evidence to show why they should be in trade unions at all. Con- 
sequently the protection of workers’ living standards and their gradual im- 
provement in piecemeal fashion have taken precedence over more grandiose 
intentions. 

Have trade union leaders, then, no long-term aims that act as a motivation 
and guide for their actions? Some have, but they are sufficiently long term 
to be incapable of foreseeable realization and though they are sincerely held 
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they do not interfere with the practical operation of unions. There is no 
such thing as a trade union ideology or trade union philosophy, for the ideas 
and principles of. trade union activity over long periods cannot be systematized ; 
trade unions are products of the society in which they operate and cannot 
have an existence that is separate from that society. Consequently trade 
union leaders have no Procrustean bed of action into which they can fit their 
problems. It may be said that the few trade union leaders who are members 
of the Communist Party have specific long-term aims which influence their 
behaviour as trade unionists. This is true to only a limited extent, for they 
have to work within the structure of a capitalist society and their day-to-day 
activities are determined by the wants of their members as are the activities 
of non-Communist union leaders. Marx did not provide trade unionists with 
an ideology that was separate from his general theory of society. Other 
political theories with relevance to trade union activity such as Syndicalism 
and Guild Socialism gave trade unions a more positive and perpetual role 
in society than did Marx’s theory but they were more important as stimulants 
of rank and file activity than as the aims of trade union leaders. 

There has not been a comparable vagueness about the short-term aims 
of many trade union leaders. Apart from the day-to-day business of their 
organizations some of them set themselves or found themselves pursuing 
specific tasks that gave them an ultimate purpose. The five men whom the 
Webbs called the Junta—William Allan, Robert Applegarth, Edwin Coulson, 
George Odger and Daniel Guile [r]—methodically set about obtaining social 
and legal recognition for trade unions at a time when, through the consternation 
caused by the Sheffield outrages in 1866, it was more than likely that repressive 
legislation after the pattern of the Combination Acts would be introduced. 

The ‘‘ New Unionists” who formed the next trade union generation of 
prominence had a purpose foisted on them but they accepted it readily with 
an ability that was peculiarly theirs. Until the spontaneous strike on the 
London docks in 1889, Ben Tillett, John Burns, Tom Mann and Will Thorne 
were small-time agitators, with a social purpose no doubt, but with a minute 
hearing. Then through no design of their own they found themselves in 
positions of leadership with the under-privileged groups in society: the un- 
skilled, semi-skilled and to some extent women, as their potential followers. 
When the leadership of the Unions they had created required the skill and 
patience of administrators, they handed over to men of quite a different kind 
such as Arthur Pugh, Ernest Bevin and Walter Citrine [2] who aimed to knit 
together the large numbers of unions in the various industrial groups into 
compact centralized organizations and into a movement of national and 
international significance. 

These leaders worked through years of mass unemployment, of bad 
relations with employers and, consequently, of restricted trade union activity. 
By 1940 this period had come to a close with trade unions as secure and 
expanding organizations. Thereafter it was necessary to extend their influence 
and their right to. be consulted on all matters that came within the sphere 
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of influence they established. It was the aim of the prominent leaders of 
Arthur Deakin’s generation to do this and more. They believed that it was 
a union’s job to be concerned with every aspect of a worker’s life and therefore 
they should not take the general economic conditions of the country as given 
and work within the limitations they imposed but should do all within their 
power to determine those conditions. 

In each case these short-term aims have been specific and inflexible and 
have been driving forces in the lives of the leaders concerned; but they 
formed only a part of their patterns of behaviour. 


TRADE UNION MORALITY 


There is an ethical basis for decision-making in all trade unions; for 
their decisions, to be consistent with the preservation of their organizations, 
must be related to their objectives and their traditions. The objectives of 
a trade union tell one what the union is hoping to achieve, but the traditions 
stipulate the kind of action and behaviour to be adopted in pursuit of those 
objectives. Thus, the behaviour of trade unionists is not formally rational ; 
i.e. it is not in every case determined by the immediate facts and circumstances 
of given situations. 

Throughout the greater part of the nineteenth century a code of conduct 
was formed that had no theoretical basis but which gave workers unity and 
purpose. To provide themselves with economic protection organized workers 
devised practices which prolonged work, shared work, and restricted work to 
their respective groups. They did not consider such practices to be anti- 
social, rather did they deem it to be unethical for workers to refuse to accept 
them. To maintain the cohesion of the organizations they had created and 
to ensure the success of the industrial methods they employed to protect 
themselves they imposed sanctions on those members who refused to accept 
majority decisions. They insisted first on the acceptance of the rules of their 
organizations by all of their members. Many early unions admitted members 
through initiation ceremonies, on oath and in secrecy. Now that unions are 
legally and socially recognized institutions, the paramount need for doing this 
has, of course, disappeared. But the need to see that members accept and 
agree to abide by the rules has remained. Apart from other factors it was 
necessary to have initiation ceremonies because a high proportion of workers 
were illiterate. Workers nowadays can be expected to read their rule books 
and understand their contents so that one finds unions, such as the National 
Association of Theatrical and Kine Employees, stating that ‘“‘ Ignorance of 
the Rules shall not be an excuse for their violation or a ground of appeal.” 
Trade union sanctions, except where membership of a trade union is a con- 
dition of employment or where fines are imposed, are moral ones and they 
are applied whenever a member violates the union rules. As non-membership 
of a trade union is a threat to its cohesion, non-members too are often treated 
in the same way. Any worker who refuses to join a strike involving his 
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workmates, regardless of whether or not he is a trade unionist, is a blackleg 
and this is a moral judgment from which it is difficult to escape. 

From Marx came the impulse not only to regard what classes other than 
the working-class did as morally wrong but to regard their members as the 
evil-doers. During the period from the 1880’s the terminology of trade 
unionists changed just as a nation’s terminology changes when it goes to 
war ; the term “ brother’, used as a form of trade union address, was super- 
seded in many quarters by the term “ comrade”; wage labour was called 
wage-slavery ; the proletariat was the only important class in society and 
the bourgeoisie the class to whom it was opposed; their differences were 
epitomized in the “‘class-struggle’’, and the aim of the proletariat was the 
control of the “‘ means of production ”’, after which all the rest would follow ; 
“ militancy” became synonymous with good trade union action. The new 
terminology meant more than a change of usage. It was in its effect on 
the behaviour of trade unionists in practical matters that Marxism con- 
tributed most to trade union activity. It did not create new methods or 
new habits for trade unionists, it codified the existing ones and related them 
to a purpose—the supremacy of the working-class. Marx has long since been 
forgotten by most ordinary trade unionists but in some respects his standards 
are still accepted by them ; they form part of the traditions of the movement 
along with those standards of morality that economic necessity caused trade 
unionists to establish from the earliest days of union activity. 

This combination of traditions and objectives as the ethical basis of trade 
union decision-making raises many problems for the trade union leader. His 
aims must always coincide with those of his union; they do not have to be 
identical for he may have ambitions for his union that are additional to its 
accepted aims. It is not easy for him to do his job nowadays without breaking 
some of the traditions of the movement. And because the traditions are 
derived from the antipathy of the working class to other classes in society, . 
the keepers of the traditions are the Left Wing trade unionists who believe 
in aggressive industrial action. From these people come protests at any 
unorthodox conduct by union leaders. 

Trade union leaders are in a most vulnerable position ; their behaviour 
is constantly under scrutiny and they are frequently called upon in their 
representative capacities to perform tasks that are both subject to misinter- 
pretation and provide sources of temptation. For instance, a leader who 
gets on easily with employers is often accused of acting contrary to trade 
union standards, as if it were a quality of leadership to be able to deal regularly 
with others whilst maintaining an antipathy towards them. Even if this 
quality were desirable it could only be achieved if union leaders and employers 
were antipathetic : frequently they are not. Self-made employers or managers 
and union leaders possess many similar qualities and may differ appreciably 
only in their social purposes. Both types are individualists, determined and 
to some extent ruthless in their determination, who have overcome obstacles 
placed by birth and environment. They understand each other’s principles 
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and methods and find it easy to agree upon modes of behaviour in their official 
connections whilst adopting radically different modes in their private capacities, 
Quite a number of trade union leaders have shown, through the profitable 
application of trade union funds or through the acquisition, after they have 
left the Movement, of small private fortunes, that they have possessed a high 
degree of business acumen. In addition industrial and trade union leaders 
often negotiate with each other over many years and get to know and to 
appreciate each others’ qualities. 

If a union leader blatantly accepts the material standards of industrialists 
he is considered with disfavour ; if in addition he leaves his union post for 
industry then according to trade union standards he is committing grave 
misconduct. There are few examples of this. Prominent trade unionists do 
move into industry occasionally but they are usually men who have tried and 
failed to obtain general secretaryships and who see no reasonable opportunity 
of advancement. Those who defect because they change their social purposes 
usually do so before they achieve prominence. A union leader’s sense of 
purpose can be checked clearly if he leaves his job and moves to more lucrative 
employment ; it cannot be checked so easily if he stays in his union but it 
would be wrong to presume that one who stays is unaffected by his contact 
with industrialists. However, it is to the credit of those who stay in their 
unions that they have resisted the lure of much higher salaries and living 
standards. Men who seek financial remuneration commensurate with ability or 
responsibility should not seek trade union posts. The Sunday Times, comment- 
ing on Mr. Deakin’s impending retirement, stated that his job “‘ offers more real 
industrial and political power for lower pay than any other in the country ”’.[3] 
Much the same could be said of the chief executive posts in other unions. 
On the whole the union leaders’ behaviour with employers and the effects 
of meeting them frequently are hidden from the purview of ordinary trade 
unionists and the member who dislikes his general secretary is left with much 
scope for imaginative creation. The public activities of the general secretaries, 
however, can be assessed more accurately by ordinary members because they 
are more easily observed. 

A trade union leader is a public figure by virtue of his position. If he 
is the general secretary of a small union then he usually has local prominence ; 
the larger or more powerful the union the greater is the extension of his 
prominence. Often he is only recognized by the public when there is industrial 
trouble. But because trade unions are established and powerful institutions, 
their leaders are drawn into public activities through the State apparatus and 
political parties. Even in this field the activities of union officials are confined 
within the bounds of union traditions but they have eased considerably over 
the years. 

The public stature of union leaders has been determined by the place of 
trade unions in the State. This in turn has depended on the numerical strength 
of unions and the use to which workers have put universal suffrage. Thus 
when unions are strong their leading members are asked to take up public 
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duties out of respect for their power ; and when workers vote they can elect 
their own representatives into public positions. The two factors have operated 
from approximately the same date. In 1867 the franchise was extended to 
working men, though not until 1874 were the first workers’ representatives 
elected to the House of Commons ; and from 1871 legal recognition for trade 
unions was secured. Slowly afterwards, public recognition was conceded. 
The appointment or election of a working man on to a public body before 
1871 was a rarity. When, in 1866, Robert Applegarth asked one of Mr. 
Gladstone’s advisers for the appointment of two experienced trade unionists 
to the Royal Commission on Trade Unions that was to be set up he was told, 
as if nothing could be more preposterous: ‘‘ They would be inquiring into 
themselves.’’[4] The idea of a working-man Royal Commissioner was incon- 
sistent with official traditions.[5] It was virtually impossible for working men 
to contest elections to Improvement Boards, Burial Boards, Vestries and 
Municipal Corporations because of the financial qualifications candidates had 
to possess. The separately elected school-boards that existed between 1870 
and 1902 provided trade unionists with an opportunity of performing public 
service but they had to wait for the Local Government Acts of 1888 and 1894 
before they could secure election as local government representatives. 

The first significant public recognition of a trade union leader was Robert 
Applegarth’s appointment as a member of the Royal Commission on the 
Contagious Diseases Acts in September, 1870. Applegarth’s executive was 
a local one, elected by the London branches and seven of these branches took 
exception to his appointment. They sent wordy resolutions to the executive 
such as that sent by the Pimlico 1st Branch which stated: ‘‘ that the members 
of this Society are not prepared to allow any officer to use the Society as a 
mere medium to other and more lucrative engagements. . . .” [6] The opinion 
of these London branches was not held by any provincial branch that deliber- 
ated the matter and in general the feeling of the members was reflected in a 
resolution from Islington, moved by John Prior who succeeded Applegarth 
as general secretary. It stated: 


Whatever may be the result of the deliberations of the Commission . . . it is 
enough for us to know that the Government have at last recognized that working 
men have a right to be fairly and directly represented on boards which are instituted 
to inquire into questions which affect their interests and those of the community 
at large. What would we not have given for a precedent which we could have 
cited when we vainly tried to induce the Home Secretary to appoint a working 
man on the Trades Union Commission. But the precedent which we needed has 
been created at last. . . .[7]. 


The union executive at first agreed that Applegarth should sit on the Com- 
mission then, after much vacillation, said he could only do so after office 
hours. Whereupon Applegarth resigned from his union. 

For many years after 1870 the Government relied on the ‘‘ New Model ” 
unions and the County Mining Associations as their main sources of workers’ 
representatives. A post was offered to Applegarth in the Board of Trade 
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but he refused it, thus forfeiting “‘ the dubious distinction of being the first 
man to step from leadership in the Labour movement to a position under 
the Government ”’.[8] That distinction was claimed by his successor John 
Prior in 1881. After the enactment of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, 
the Trades Union Congress pressed for the appointment of a number of practical 
working men as sub-inspectors of factories. In January, 1881, the Home 
Secretary admitted the justice of the principle of the claim and decided to 
appoint a working-class representative to the position of inspector as an 
experiment.[9] The job was first offered to Henry Broadhurst, the stone- 
mason who was then secretary of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress. He declined to leave his trade union work and suggested 
Prior as a suitable candidate.[10] The post was offered to Prior and he 
accepted it. The Webbs report that there was great jubilation at this ap- 
pointment.[11] Prior and the members of his union were certainly flat- 
tered. He wrote: “ After mature consideration, I determined to accept the 
responsibility thus entrusted to me, feeling that the offer was a compliment, 
not only to myself but to the Society. . . .”[12] His executive did not vacillate 
this time. They wrote and thanked the Home Secretary “ for appointing 
Mr. Prior to such an important position’. Members and branches sent their 
congratulations and suggested that a fund be set up for him “ to give expression 
to our unfeigned pleasure at the great honour done to our esteemed chief 
officer ”’.[13] Afterwards the number of Government openings for trade union 
leaders slowly increased, particularly when A. J. Mundella, the President of 
the Board of Trade, started a Labour Bureau with a Labour Correspondent 
in 1886 and formed the basis of the Ministry of Labour. 

In the General Election of 1885 eleven trade union leaders were elected 
to Parliament and six of them were miners. These achievements were crowned 
by the appointment of Henry Broadhurst in 1885 as the Under-Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. Then in 1892 Thomas Burt became the 
second ex-working man to hold a Government post when he was appointed 
as the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade. The trade union 
officials who, as recently as 1867, were regarded as “ hothouse agitators, un- 
scrupulous men, leading a half idle life, fattening on the contributions of their 
dupes, and maintaining, by violence and murder, a system of terrorism which 
was destructive, not only of the industry of the nation, but also of the prosperity 
and independence of character of the unfortunate working men who were 
their victims ’’,[14] were now respectable members of the Liberal Party, fit 
to be given subordinate Ministerial positions (where, incidentally, they held 
very little influence), to sit on Royal Commissions and to become civil servants. 
Social barriers were being penetrated ; trade union leaders were even being 
feted by the Prince of Wales and his family.[15] Nor can it be assumed that 
these leaders were, in the main, acting contrary to the wishes of their members. 
Having a mason, pitmen and carpenters in Parliament, on Royal Commissions 
and the rest must have made a profound impression on the minds of workers. 
And even over such a contentious matter as mixing with Royalty, most workers 
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would have accepted the view of Keir Hardie, by no means an orthodox man, 
that “if I am fit to represent the working classes of Merthyr, I am fit to 
attend the garden party at Windsor ”.[16] 

During the height of the success of the Liberal trade union leaders in 
the 1880’s a new code of behaviour for trade unionists was being advocated. 
“During the years 1887-9,” the Webbs wrote, “ the conscientious adhesion 
to the Liberal Party of most of the Parliamentary Committee was made the 
occasion for gross charges of personal corruption. [And] by the circulation 
all over the country of insidious accusations of treachery to the working 
classes.” [17] It was at this stage that a standard of behaviour was being 
derived from Marxism that had “ class-consciousness ” as its basis. The new 
expanding group of trade unionists consisting of Keir Hardie, John Burns 
and Tom Mann, epitomized in their dress and behaviour the changes that 
were advocated. ‘‘ They were workmen,” John Burns said. ‘“ They were 
not such sticklers for formality or Court procedure, but were guided more 
by common sense.”’[18] But common sense rarely emerges intact after a 
conflict with formality ; it is weakened in its vulnerable spots,—where it 
touches personal behaviour and concerns one’s ego. When the new leaders 
took on the role of their predecessors as public figures they were met at every 
move by formality. It needed only time to perform the change. The paths 
that were cut by McDonald, Applegarth, Burt and Broadhurst were the ones 
that were trodden by the New Unionists and despite the workers’ dress and 
Socialist ideas they led to the acceptance of the traditions of society which 
initially they had professed to despise. The new leaders found that the trade 
unionists’ code of honour which they had propagated was more effective as 
a gauge for criticism than as a standard to be followed. Many of the early 
Socialist agitators who held high trade union positions, such as Ben Tillett, 
Will Thorne and George Barnes, decided eventually that as they had to 
work in a particular form of society they would accept its standards. They 
continued to support Labour Party policies in public but considered that 
they demanded no changes in behaviour from policies that were based on 
social values of a completely different kind. This inconsistency was not 
confined to trade union leaders. On the publication of the Birthday Honours 
List in June, 1907, The Times wrote: 


On the morrow of the great constitutional debate, when the Government have 
brought forward a resolution hostile to the House of Lords and carried it by their 
crushing majority, when Ministerial speakers have poured scorn on the Upper House 
and all its works, we find them modestly falling into line with previous Governments 
and creating peers. . . .[19]. 


Not by the hundred either, to give them a majority, but by a handful as was 
customary. 

In addition to the impact of ordinary formalities on the behaviour of 
Socialist trade union leaders came the impact of war in 1914. This was felt 
in three ways. Firstly it severely tested some of the principles to which 
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many leaders had publicly attached themselves, for it confronted them with 
a real situation which had previously only received theoretical consideration. 
Most of the trade union leaders who were not pacifists had expressed opposition 
to imperialistic wars and the declaration of war strained the emotions of these 
as well as of the pacifists. This strain was resolved for the Movement by the - 
declaration of support for the war policy of the Liberal Government made 
by the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress in September, 
1914. Secondly came a decision to collaborate with the Government which, 
the Webbs stated, ‘‘ was in flagrant violation of the very principles ’’ of the 
existence of the Labour Movement.[20] Never before had trade unionists 
decided to sink political as well as class differences in the wider interests of 
the nation. Thirdly, they were asked to suspend some of their most coveted 
industrial rights for the duration of the war and this they did through the 
Treasury Agreement of I915. 

The temper of the rank and file was in favour of collaboration- and at 
the Trades Union Congress in September, 1915, the first to be held after the 
declaration of war, only seven delegates out of three hundred voted against 
the patriotic motion proposed by the Parliamentary Committee.[21] Succes- 
sive Labour Party Conferences and Congresses endorsed this decision. The 
opinion of the leaders was far from unanimous. Mrs. Webb stated i at at 
a joint meeting of the Executive of the Labour-Party and the Labour ..P.s 
the voting was eighteen votes to twelve in favour of taking office. There 
was some confusion about the motives of those who voted to collaborate with 
the Government. 


It is very difficult [Mrs. Webb wrote] to analyse the state of mind of these 
men. The prospect of six offices with an aggregate income of some {£16,000 a year, 
to be distributed among 18 persons, is a big temptation. ... But I don’t believe 
that this pecuniary motive was dominant in the minds of the eighteen who voted 
for accepting office. A thorough beating of the Germans may have passed through 
their minds. But their main motive—at any rate the motive of which they are 
individually and collectively most conscious—is the illusion that the mere presence 
of Labour men in the Government, apart from anything they may do or prevent 
being done, is in itself a sign of democratic progress. . . . . Neither as individuals 
nor as a class do Labour men realize that they are mere office-mongers when they 
serve with men of trained intelligence or even with experienced middle-class 
administrators.[22] 


But what these men lacked in intellectual ability they made up in stub- 
bornness and this was a quality that Mrs. Webb neglected to consider. Not 
so J. R. Clynes. At the Labour Party Conference in January, 1917, he said 
he “ knew there were people who thought that men like Mr. Henderson, in 
comparison with their own greater capabilities, could be shaped and moulded 
in any way. The same thing was said about a man like Mr. Hodge. Of all 
the men in the Labour Movement, those were two of the most stubborn kind, 
and once they took their stand on any question, they were immovable.” [23] 
It was at the 1917 Conference that the essential issue was discussed. A few 
trade union leaders who were prepared to count the cost of waging a war 
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in terms of the sacrifice of trade union principle thought that the price was 
too great. They were not, as J. H. Thomas pointed out, opposed to Labour 
joining the government but to the terms on which Labour went in. One 
delegate maintained that “‘ Mr. Henderson and the others were simply held as 
hostages for the good behaviour of Labour.”’[24] Fred Bramley, the general 
secretary of the Trades Union Congress, 1923-5, Ben Tillett and David Kirk- 
wood [25] expressed their opposition. Ernest Bevin said that it ‘“ had been 
stated that the Party had joined the Government purely on the ground of the 
national crisis. If the crisis was so urgent and the difficulties so great, surely 
they ought to have considered the character of the people who were going to 
deal with such problems.’’[26] He listed the deficiencies of some of the men 
in the Government, then said: “ If a crisis had to be faced, let them face it 
with men whose character and citizenship they could respect even if opposed 
on certain points in politics.” 

Neither the delegates who agreed on collaboration by 1,849,000 votes to 
307,000 nor Arthur Henderson accepted these sentiments. ‘‘ They had been 
told many times,’’ Arthur Henderson said, ‘‘ in the days before even there 
was a war that they had been guilty of selling the Movement without getting 
anything in return. When the invitation in 1915 was accepted they were 
told that they had got very little in return. Personally he had never viewed 
the matter from that standpoint. He thought that in a national crisis like 
this, if they had to associate with any form of Government they ought to 
concern themselves more with what they were going to give than what they 
were likely to get.”’[27] 

Trade unions were now a part of the recognized scene. Some were still 
to wage bitter strikes for almost eight years but sufficient was known about 
them for it to be recognized that their motives were not subversive. Union 
leaders were brought into frequent and widespread contact with employers and 
Government representatives on Government committees. The main effect of 
this was to relate more closely the actions of union leaders and the premisses 
from which unions acted. The inconsistency between utterance and action 
became less marked. The trade union leaders learned to work on joint com- 
mittees, to iron out differences and reach compromise solutions. What is 
more, the rank and file were more prepared to allow them to do this without 
labelling them as saboteurs. Class differences in society had not changed 
but they were beginning to be treated differently. 


LOYALTY 


It has already been mentioned that the task of decision-making for a 
trade union leader is complicated by the existence of traditions that have to 
be reckoned with. An added complication is provided by the interaction of 
contending loyalties such as the needs of the union, the majority opinion in 
it, the prestige and strength of the trade union movement, the maintenance 
of effective union/employer relationships, the stability of the Labour Party 
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and the welfare of the community. It needs little imagination to see what 
mental contortions a man would have to undergo to take cognizance of all 
these factors. Furthermore he would not always be dealing with quan- 
titative problems but with political abstractions such as justice, liberty and 
rights which in some cases had material effects. This situation has tended 
to place a discount on reason and problems have been placed in black and 
white categories. Some factors, of course, may be deliberately neglected, 
indicating that some loyalties are more intense than others. Also a decision 
may be taken that is based on only part of the considerations because the 
requisite knowledge of the situation is not available to the individual, or he 
has not obtained the sense of the situation or he lacks the concentration and 
intellectual tools necessary for a full appraisal of the problem. Moreover 
there may not be time to think on a problem and speed of action may be a 
more important matter than a balanced result. 

When unions were developing and what mattered most was to organize 
workers union leaders possessed only one obligation and that was to their 
respective unions. They were the makers of the tradition of absolute loyalty 
to majority decisions which present-day leaders have inherited, and they were 
makers for a good reason; loyalty forms the basis of that unified action 
which is the strength of unions. Most of them refused even to accept that 
they had obligations to workers outside the precincts of their respective groups. 
This left not only semi-skilled and unskilled workers to form their own unions 
but also craftsmen in new trades such as electrical engineering and heating 
and domestic engineering. Then gradually the ground for a wider based 
loyalty was prepared. Not at first as one would expect, through the Trades 
Union Congress, but through federations of trade unions, such as the National 
Transport Workers’ Federation, that were formed to present a united industrial 


front to employers. Until 1926 other attempts at unified action broke down. 


in the main over the inability of union leaders to exercise collective responsi- 
bility. The Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress carried 
no authority in the movement and could never be described as the formulator 
of policy. For the purpose of united action unions endeavoured to form extra 
bodies such as the Triple Alliance and even when the Trades Union Congress 
thought it expedient to mediate in the national railway strike that commenced 
on 26th September, 1919, it created an ad hoc committee and did not use 
its Parliamentary Committee for the purpose.[28] After the re-organization 
of Congress and the formation of the General Council in 1920 the unions still 
looked to other alliances to add to their strength until the events of 1926 
forced them to act collectively. So long as the pronouncements of the com- 
mittee of Congress were dismissed as unimportant and not accepted by in- 
dividual unions as guides for action the members of the committee felt no 
strain on their loyalty to their respective unions. Since 1924 the constitutional 
authority of the General Council has remained virtually unchanged but its 
moral status has increased considerably. The changes started after the 
General Strike under the influence of Walter Citrine and thereafter there was 
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a slow accumulation of status until the years of re-armament before the second 
World War. Then the General Council gained a new importance, since con- 
solidated, as the spokesman for the movement. 

The gestation period of the General Council called increasingly for a new 
quality of leadership from its members. They were required to submerge 
their identities as leaders of autonomous unions and to act as trade unionists 
in the wide sense of the word. In this role they sometimes collectively advo- 
cated policies that were contrary to the immediate interests of some of their 
respective unions and on occasions they became parties to policy statements 
that were rejected by their own unions. This dilemma was bound to be 
faced as long as the General Council possessed no powers of direction over 
affiliated unions. But its significance depended also on the willingness of the 
General Council to take the initiative in policy formulation which in turn 
was related to its status in the movement and the extent to which it was 
accepted as the voice of the movement by the Government and other institu- 
tions. An important dilemma for union leaders came after the second World 
War when trade union co-operation determined in large part the outcome of 
national problems ; when the community interest required solutions to labour 
problems that were unpalatable to sections of the trade union movement and 
when the application of the solutions threatened the unity of the organizations 
of some of the members of the General Council which had supported the 
solutions. 

The Employer/union relationships before the first World War were simpli- 
fied by their straightforwardness. There were few industries with negotiating . 
procedures for settling disputes and claims ; therefore, though the maintenance 
of an agreement with an employer was an ethical matter for a union leader 
who had put his signature to it, it was not a matter on which depended the 
continued use of established negotiating machinery. The latter factor has 
become increasingly important. The effectiveness of permanent negotiating 
procedure depends on the willingness of the participants to follow it through 
without resorting to lock-outs or strike action, consequently the rules of each 
joint negotiating body usually contain a clause to this effect. Of all the 
single factors that influence internal union relations, and sometimes inter- 
union relations, this type of clause has been of the utmost importance. Ordin- 
‘ ary members impatient of the delays that procedural settlement of disputes 
entails, on occasions take matters into their own hands and strike. Union 
leaders, even though they may sympathize with their members, cannot side 
with them without threatening the existence of the negotiating machinery. 
Not only do employers refuse to negotiate under duress, they tend to lose 
faith in the usefulness of agreements and may even be tempted to employ 
similar disruptive tactics. Once the leaders refuse to recognize the actions 
of their members and sometimes even feel it necessary to condemn them 
then they are placed in the invidious position of involuntarily strengthening 
the hand of employers and straining their own primary loyalties. 

It is nonetheless important, once collective bargaining machinery has 
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been created, that the participants should be prepared to accept its findings, 
This is just as necessary when a wage claim is rejected as when it is granted, for 
over a long period the terms of settlements vacillate between giving satis- 
faction and dissatisfaction to both employers and unions and if a union rejected 
settlements it disliked then employers would be entitled to act likewise. The 
machinery would rarely be operated. 

Another problem, imposing a formidable strain on union leaders, has been 
created by the rejection of signed national agreements by ordinary members. 
Due to national collective bargaining many agreements have become, as it 
were, the personal property of the union leaders. The leaders become 
intimate with the conditions under which the negotiations are carried on; 
they know, for instance, what the lay members do not know, how obdurate 
the employers are and what alternatives to the accepted terms are offered. 
The final terms should be related to these alternatives as well as to the original 
demand in order to assess their worth. Yet this is not always done by the 
members. They frequently judge an agreement by its absolute value to them 
or in relation to what they wanted without inquiring as to whether their 
wants were obtainable under the conditions then existing. Nevertheless the 
onus for rejecting an agreement cannot always be placed on the members. 
Union leaders have a responsibility to see that the initial demand is within 
the bounds of possibility and they are not always correct in their calculations. 
They should also see that they know what the members would accept and 
that the position is fairly and clearly explained to their members when the 
terms are announced. There may be real differences of understanding about 
the factors involved in a union claim. To the ordinary member a claim for 
wage increase usually means the possibility of either maintaining or increasing 
his standard of living: to a leader with a grasp of the economic situation it 
may involve adverse national economic consequences. 

The range of possible correct explanations of the rejection of a national 
agreement places the union leader in a dilemma and increases the risk to his 
organization of adopting an inviolate rule of sanctifying agreements. Quite 
possibly, he could be at fault by placing an inadequate agreement before his 
members. Ought he to acknowledge his faults and reject the agreement, 
almost before the ink of his signature is dry? Employers would certainly 
consider him to be an unreliable person with whom to negotiate and would 
be hesitant about negotiating a second agreement if he did. Moreover he 
would be a strange leader who so readily admitted his faults. Most union 
leaders have stood firm and have refused to countenance the unconstitutional 
rejection of an agreement under any circumstances. None of these leaders, 
however, would argue that an agreement should not be terminated before its 
date of expiry, or that the strike weapon should never be used to force an 
issue once the agreement is no longer valid. They insist though, that agree- 
ments are terminated in accordance with the procedure for such a purpose 
and which employers are just as entitled to use. One can sympathize with 
those leaders who have misjudged the temper of their members and who, in 
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consequence, have been faced with national unofficial strike action. But 
ought this to be rectified through the leader relinquishing leadership and 
following the call of his members at the expense of both employers and the 
public? It does not mean that an action is right because it is supported 
by masses of men ; solidarity can be achieved without reference to the merits 
of a case. The relationship between the leaders of a union and the members 
is an internal matter that ought to be resolved within the union but the 
price of an internal solution is often high. After the refusal of the leaders 
of the National Union of Railwaymen to strike with the locomotivemen in 
1924 a breakaway union for signalmen was formed [29]; the year before, 
Ernest Bevin had refused to break an agreement with the port employers 
and he lost members to the newly named National Amalgamated Stevedores 
and Dockers’ Union ; and in 1954 Arthur Deakin lost dock members to the 
same union because he believed in the sanctity of agreements. It has been 
assumed so far that the maintenance of collective bargaining machinery is 
of the utmost importance. An individual trade union leader, however, has 
his own scale of values and if he rates solidarity within his organization higher 
than the. worth of bargaining machinery then he may disregard agreements. 


THE ACCEPTANCE OF HoNouRS 


Once trade unions had become not only legally recognized but socially 
accepted institutions then there seemed to be no logical explanation why 


their leaders should not be accorded the same social status by the State as 
leaders of other established institutions such as political parties received. 
There were reasons, of course, why union leaders ought to have refused to 
be fitted neatly into the social structure of society. In the first place trade 
unions were instruments for achieving social as well as economic equality. 
Secondly it was inconsistent with good leadership for a trade union general 
secretary to mark himself off from his members by accepting social distinctions. 
And thirdly, the suspicion of patronage can easily be created, because the 
true relationship between a leader who accepts a government honour and the 
members of the Government who are responsible for having it conferred is 
rarely known to the rank and file. The suspicion may have no foundation in 
fact, but once it is suggested no amount of denial is able to remove its effect 
completely. In this connection it was not to the advantage of the first trade 
union leaders who accepted government honours, that they should have 
accepted them from Lloyd George who unashamedly practised patronage. 
Of the Birthday Honours List that gave the former trade unionist, David 
Shackleton,[30] a knighthood, James Sexton [31] a C.B.E. and Ben Turner [32] 
and Robert Young [33] each an O.B.E., The Times wrote: ‘ If honours must 
be bestowed for no ostensible public service, let the real reason for their 
bestowal be frankly stated in every case . . . in a dreary waste of baronets 
. . . the old atmosphere of party bargaining hangs heavy over the List.” [34] 

The dispute about honours mainly concerns the limit above which Labour 
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leaders ought not to go. Mr. Arthur Henderson, who was made a Privy 
Councillor in January, 1915, described this later as ‘an honour, and may 
I say I hope it is the only honour that any Labour man will ever accept. In 
my opinion, it is the only honour that is pure in the whole of the honours 
given in this country.”[35] And the criticisms in the main have been levied 
against those who have accepted knighthoods and peerages. A distinction 
can however be made between these. A knighthood is a mark of social grad- 
ing that involves no obligation. This is not the case with peerages. Given 
that a House of Lords exists with clear political and judicial functions and that 
considerable unbalance exists between the representatives of the Conservative 
and Labour parties then a trade union leader who accepts a peerage can at least 
do a job of work. But he is still a party to anachronistic social distinctions. 


Knighthoods 


Since 1914 trade union leaders have increasingly given tacit support to 
the social fabric of the State. Neither by their speeches nor by their actions 
has the majority rebelled against it ; and by their acceptance of government 
honours they have accepted an implicit obligation to perpetuate the system. 
The first former working man with trade union connections to receive a knight- 
hood was Randal Cremer in 1907. He was not knighted, of course, for his 
trade union work which received no mention even in Who’s Who, but for his 
work for international arbitration. Cremer had been one of the founders of 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners in 1860 and for two and 
a half years from 1864 he acted as the secretary of the First International 
Workingmens’ Association of which Karl. Marx was a prominent executive 
member. After Cremer came Shackleton in 1917. Though with the advent 
of a Labour Government in 1924 a number of trade union leaders assumed 
high government office no attempt was made to break with social tradition 
and convention in such matters as Court dress and functions. ‘‘ MacDonald,” 
Mrs. Hamilton records, “.. . with his keen sense of the pictorial, and his 
innate conservatism in social things, was all for continuity and for ritual.”’ [36] 
The one former union leader to emerge with a knighthood from that Govern- 
ment was James O’Grady who had been an organizer for the National Amal- 
gamated Furnishing Trades Association, the general secretary of the National 
Federation of General Workers, and in 1898 the President of the Trades Union 
Congress. On the dissolution of the first Labour Government he was appointed 
to the post of Governor of Tasmania “ and in strict accordance with precedent 
he was created a K.C.M.G.”[37] The times certainly were not propitious 
for the creation of trade union knights or peers. The movement was displaying 
a renewed surge of militancy that resulted in a certain amount of antipathy 
between the industrial and political wings of the Labour Movement. 

The next stage occurred in 1931 when James Sexton, Ben Turner and 
Robert Young, the three who received lesser honours from Lloyd George, 
were created knights. These were more in the nature of political honours 
than anything else and they aroused little comment. If it had been a shocking 
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thing for trade unionists to be knighted one would have expected The Times 
to be shocked, but it wasn’t. The Times had no comment to make. This 
was an indication of the change that had taken place in the attitude of con- 
servative minds towards trade union leaders. The change was confirmed by 
its remarks on the Birthday Honours List in 1935. “ As for our national 
affairs,’ The Times stated, “the great part played in them by the Trade 
Unions is recognized by the fact that two members at the next meeting of 
the T.U.C. will be Sir Arthur Pugh and Sir Walter Citrine.”[38] Never 
before had trade union service been recognized in such a fashion. Neither 
of the men had undertaken political activities, and though Pugh had only 
eighteen months to remain in office as the general secretary of the Iron and 
Steel Trades Confederation, Citrine had many years of active union work 
ahead of him. And the recognition had come from a “ National ’’ Govern- 
ment, dominated by Conservatives and bitterly opposed by the Labour Party. 
No further trade unionists accepted knighthoods until after the Labour 
Government had been formed in 1945; then it became quite a commonplace 
occurrence.[39] 


Peerages 


The selection of trade unionists for elevation to the House of Lords has 
been undertaken much more moderately. Sir Walter Citrine in reply to 
a critic in 1935 who stated that the path he had taken when he accepted a 
knighthood led up to a coronet, said, “ Your Secretary could have had a 
Coronet long ago if he had wanted it—and from the hands of a Labour Govern- 
ment... .”[40] The first trade union peer, however, was created by Mr. 
Winston Churchill in January, 1944. He was William Westwood, the general 
secretary of the Shipconstructors’ and Shipwrights’ Association who was the 
Chief Industrial Adviser to the Board of Admiralty, 1942-5, on leave of absence 
from his union. Westwood had received an O.B.E. in 1920.[41] Amongst 
the peers created by the Labour Government after 1945 were a number of 
men with varying degrees of trade union prominence. Most of these were 
primarily politicians who had started out as union officials [42] and only one, 
Reginald Crook who became a peer in 1947, continued in office afterwards. 
He was the general secretary of the Ministry of Labour Staff Association 
from 1925 to 1951. Sir Walter Citrine was given a peerage on relinquishing 
his union office to join the National Coal Board; A. G. Walkden received 
his nine years after retiring from office [43] and Charles Dukes became Lord 
Dukeston shortly after retiring from the position of general secretary of the 
National Union of General and Municipal Workers. Dukes was Chairman of 
the Trades Union Congress in 1946 and its vice-Chairman in 1947 during which 
year he was a peer. 


Attitudes 


If there are trade union ethical reasons for allowing the honours system 
to disappear by default what explanations have been given to justify the actual 
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behaviour of trade unionists ? Firstly it is said that the matter is unimportant ; 
Arthur Henderson took this view. When the first Labour Government was 
criticized for its continuity of tradition and convention Mrs. Hamilton wrote 
that ‘‘ Henderson took small interest (in the issue). He would have been glad 
to see panoply dropped, as a sign that a Labour Government was not going 
in for ‘ continuity’. But fuss over secondary matters was altogether alien 
to his temper. Let those who liked functions'go to them. As for clothes, 
what did they matter, anyway? ’”[44] Arthur Deakin adopted a similar 
attitude. In a discussion [45] he said that people in the Movement regarded 
the matter lightly ; that even those who objected soon forgot about it and 
that it in no way affected the relationship between leaders and their members. 
In the main this was a correct interpretation. When the principle involved 
in Walter Citrine’s acceptance of a knighthood was questioned in 1935 Citrine 
said that he had looked in vain for a statement of policy covering it from 
either the Trades Union Congress or the Labour Party. Heasked: “.. . has 
Congress laid down any such principle? Honours are not new. Honours 
have been accepted by very important persons in our Movement, not only 
in the last few years, but ranging over many years. . . .”[46] In most cases, 
as with Applegarth and Prior, the reaction of the ordinary members has been 
eulogistic rather than critical. Arthur Pugh, knighted at the same time as 
Citrine, expressed in his union journal “ his keen appreciation for the large 
number of messages of congratulations . . . received from members, branches, 
and branch officers.”[47] The members of the Ministry of Labour Staff 
Association reacted similarly when their general secretary was created a peer 
in June, 1947. Crook had been ill and was convalescing when he received 
the news. In the following issue of his union journal the union president 
wrote: “I imagine that his recovery to full health is going to be accelerated, 
not only by the news of the great Honour, but by the hundreds of wires and 
letters of congratulations from members of our rank and file—to senior officers 
of the Ministry of Labour and other Government Departments, members of 
the Cabinet and ordinary citizens.’’[48] 

The question of honours had been raised formally at the Siew Party 
Conference in 1933 in a motion that stated that this ‘‘ Conference declares 
that no member of the Labour Party shall accept Honours for political 
activities’. It was moved incompetently, aroused no interest and was 
passed over for other business. When in 1935 Citrine’s acceptance of a 
knighthood focused attention on honours the Trades Union Congress meted 
out similar treatment to a motion “ regretting that active leaders of the 
Trade Union Movement should accept honours at the hands of a Government 
which is not established in the interests of the workers”. As Arthur Deakin 
suggested, the criticisms contained no sustaining force. This was amply 
illustrated by the Labour Party’s handling of the subject in 1935 and 1936. 
In 1935 an amendment to a motion was accepted that asked for a clearer 
definition of the Socialist attitude towards “‘ ceremonial functions and so-called 
honours ” and for a National Executive Committee Report on the acceptance 
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of honours, to be presented to the next year’s conference. The motion 
was a long one and by accepting it the Labour Party placed “ on record its 
conviction that Socialist participation in such functions and honours can be 
justified only in exceptional circumstances for the express purpose of frustrating 
the propaganda of the capitalist parties. . . .”[49] On the Constitutional 
Sub-Committee of the National Executive which was given the job of producing 
the report, sat J. R. Clynes, chairman ; Sir Walter Citrine and A. G. Walkden 
(later Lord Walkden) as trade union representatives; the Rt. Hon. F. O. 
Roberts of the Typographical Association as a Labour Party Executive repre- 
sentative and seven others,[50] so the report was not untypical of the trade 
union view. The Report stated that hitherto the Party had not laid down 
any policy on the questions of participation in ceremonial functions or the 
conferment and acceptance of honours. It explained the purpose of peerages 
—‘so long as the House of Lords continues to exist, the Labour case must 
be competently presented there... . Further the creation of Peers in large 
numbers may prove to be the only possible way to abolish the House of 
Lords’; of membership of the Privy Council—it ‘“‘ marks the status of a 
Cabinet Minister under the Constitution as it exists today’; of ‘“‘ the Order 
of Merit, Honorary University Degrees, and the Freedom of Cities and Bor- 
oughs ’’—they “ are conferred on persons of distinction, and as a recognition 
of merit and service”. It significantly omitted reference to the honours that 
were causing the consternation, except by implication. ‘‘ In the Civil Service,” 
it stated, “ the conferment of Honours is a method of establishing status.” 
Its conclusion was that it 


would be impossible for the Labour Movement to lay down a binding rule which 
would bar individuals from accepting Honours. A ruling of this kind could only 
be enforced by expulsion from the Party, and if any Honours are to be r 

at all, the Movement would be called upon to differentiate between the Honours 
which could and which could not be accepted—a task which would not be without 
serious difficulties.[51] 


A delegate called the report an “ exhibition of races walking” and a 
majority of the delegates agreed with him. On a show of hands they agreed 
by 185 votes to 174 to refer the report back to the National Executive.[52] 
Even so the matter inspired hardly any debate and if it had been considered 
at all important by the National Executive they would have called for a card 
vote. No mention was made of it at any subsequent Labour Party Conference 
or Trades Union Congress. The resolution of 1935 has remained as a statement 
of Labour Party policy. 

Secondly the acceptance of honours has been considered by the trade 
union movement to be the prerogative of individuals. This follows, of course, 
from the attitude described above. The consequence of this practice is that 
one cannot generally apply the attitude of the movement to the individual 
union leaders. It is wrong to assume that because a union leader carries no 
Government honour then he has not been offered one. One cannot list those 
who have refused honours because the refusals are normally secret but it is 
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known that some leaders have refused to bind the movement to the principle 
of not accepting certain honours though they practise this themselves. Arthur 
Deakin was one of these. Although he had accepted certain honours [53] he 
had on two occasions declined a knighthood. Robert Applegarth, it appears, 
adopted the same attitude. In 1917 when union leaders were collecting 
honours the Daily Herald reported that he had refused one. The evidence of 
other refusals rests on hearsay but doubtless some of it is fact. 

Those who have accepted knighthoods and peerages have done so for 
reasons that are mainly personal ones. Though a union general secretary or 
president would normally consult his executive before accepting such an 
honour it is likely that the executive would decline to intervene in what is 
considered to be a personal matter as did the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress in 1935 when Citrine approached it. At the Congress Citrine 
said: “I do not know whether other individuals in this Congress may have 
been approached on this subject and perhaps have accepted something, but 
I anticipate like myself they acted on their own responsibility. They acted 
as they thought right. I am not at the moment concerned with giving my 
reasons why I acted as I did’”’.[54] Nor at any other moment did he give 
his reasons. Others have been just as silent. 

What justification is there for a trade union leader to treat the receipt 
of an honour, particularly a knighthood or a peerage, as an individual matter ? 
Can he lay claim to the same civic rights and individual liberty of an ordinary 
citizen as Sir Walter Citrine did? [55] It is said that a union leader gets 
his honour for performing public duties that lie outside the field of his trade 
union work. The journal of the National Federation of Building Trade 
Operatives stated that its general secretary got a knighthood as “ a recognition 
of a life-long public service, both in municipal and other spheres ”’.[56] A 
trade union leader, however, is a public figure by virtue of the office he holds 
and his public offices depend mainly on his official union status. To remove 
the status is to reduce his influence considerably. A Government when it is 
awarding its highest honours is acknowledging power and influence and those 
Governments most keenly aware of the power of trade unions distribute most 
honours to its leaders. Hence the high proportion of union leaders who 
receive honours during war. time and when there are Labour Governments.[57] 
In 1938 three General Council members were Commanders of the British 
Empire and one possessed an Order of the British Empire. By 1946 thirteen 
possessed one or other of these honours, one was a Companion of Honour 
and two held knighthoods. An official compiler of honours lists, must more- 
over, be conscious of the distribution of power within the trade union move- 
ment so that there is a direct relation between the prestige and position of 
a union in the hierarchy of the movement and the honour that its general 
secretary is offered.[58] Charles Bowerman was made a Privy Councillor in 
1916 when he was the general secretary of the Trades Union Congress [59] 
and the last two men to hold this office have been knighted. All except 
two of the practising trade unionists to receive knighthoods have been mem- 
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bers of the General Council of the Trades Union Congress and the two excep- 
tions were prominent in their own field.[60] Even within the General Council 
the relative positions of power are recognized and such has been the change 
in the trade union attitude towards honours that now a knighthood (or the 
offer of one) is taken to indicate leadership ability. This was acknowledged 
by the General Council when it wrote that the “ knighthood (Sir George Chester) 
was awarded in 1948 attested the place he had won in the front rank of Trade 
Union leadership ’’.[61] As in the Civil Service the conferment of honours 
is a method of establishing status so in the trade union movement is it tending 
to become a recognition of status. Lesser leaders than those mentioned above 
have received correspondingly less important honours. The recognition, how- 
ever, is not of the status of general secretaries as individuals but as leaders 
of unions and this is determined by the relative amount of power the various 
unions hold. 

Lastly the attitude of some union executives is to treat an honour to 
a general secretary as an honour to the union. For example, when the general 
secretary of the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation was knighted in 1935, 
the union journal recorded that “‘ we feel that our Chief Administrative Officer 
has enhanced the prestige of our great organization ’’.[62] This assumes that 
there is an identity between the ethical basis of the trade union movement 
and the Society in which it operates; that the same conception of honour 
holds for both. There is no reasoned explanation to verify this assumption ; 
one accepts it or rejects it depending upon one’s conception of the purpose 
of trade unions. If trade unions have as a purpose the elimination of social 


privileges then surely values based on social inequality should be unacceptable 
to them. Secondly, if the argument in the previous paragraph is valid then 
it is mistaken to think that a Government honour can enhance the prestige 
of a union; it merely accords recognition to prestige already obtained. 


CONCLUSION 


There is not one indisputable means of assessing the ethics of trade union 
leaders for one cannot say unequivocally what trade union ethics are. Only 
in industry and in the organization of individual trade unions is there a code 
of trade union behaviour that is distinctive ; elsewhere over a wide range of 
activities what is trade union behaviour depends upon value judgments and 
must involve divergence of opinion. 

One might roughly draw up two standards of behaviour each of which 
could be called trade union ethics. The first is based on the standards of 
the majority of trade union members and is derived from their actual behaviour : 
the second coincides with the first at places but it is largely theoretical ; it 
is contained in the utterances, writings, and practices only of a small minority 
of people who rarely hold positions of responsibility in trade unions. 

When assessed by the first standard trade union leaders have done little 
that is unethical. Their behaviour has differed from that of most of their 
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members partly because of their changed social status and partly because 
they have undertaken obligations in the sphere of their trade union work 
that have demanded responsible behaviour. In other words their loyalties 
have become more numerous and complex than those of their members. This 
has resulted in them viewing problems differently from their members. But 
though this is important it is a difference mainly in approach and does not 
indicate a fundamental breach in values between leaders and ordinary mem- 
bers. It is a difference that one can find within a group of rank and file 
trade unionists where there are varying educational standards. 

One reaches a different conclusion when the behaviour of trade union 
leaders is measured by the standard of the minority. This is a standard that 
is related to the ultimate purpose of trade unions and shows a correlation 
between present behaviour and intended social and economic changes. It 
requires a social behaviour that is in important respects different from that 
to which the society in which trade unions operate conforms. In the main 
trade union leaders have conformed. They have accepted the social practices 
and traditions of society. This may be because non-conformity is difficult 
though indeed it was pursued by many in the formative years of trade unions. 
On the other hand it may be because one is attributing to trade unions a 
purpose that is not rightly theirs. 


NOTES 


1. All except Odger were general secretaries—Allan in the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, 1851-74; Applegarth in the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners, 1862~72 ; Coulson in the Operative Bricklayers’ Society (London Order), 1860- 
91; and Guile in the Friendly Society of Ironfounders, 1863-81. Odger, a shoemaker, 
remained .at his trade and was secretary of the London Trades Council, 1862-72. 

2. Each was a general secretary; Pugh in the British Iron, Steel and Kindred 
Trades Association, 1917-36; Bevin in the Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
1922-46; Citrine in the Trades Union Congress, 1925-46. 

. 30th January, 1955. 

. Robert Applegarth, by A. W. Humphrey, p. 144. 
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Social Grading by Manual Workers” 
MICHAEL YOUNG AND PETER WILLMOTT 





TuE studies of social mobility carried out at 
the London School of Economics included a 
pioneering inquiry into the social grading of 
occupations by John Hall and D. Caradog 
Jones.[2] The inquiry showed, in the words 
of the critique by C. A. Moser and J. R. Hall in 
the final report,[3] that there was a “ substan- 
tial measure of public agreement ”’ on the social 
prestige of different occupations. There were, 
however, as Moser and Hall pointed out, certain 
limitations in the original inquiry ; in particu- 
lar, the samples under-represented manual 
workers. This paper reports a small research 
project in East London, repeating the Hall- 
Jones inquiry with two differences—first, that 
the sample consisted mainly of manual work- 
ers; secondly, that personal interviews were 
used rather than written questionnaires. 
After they had graded occupations, people 
were asked the reasons for their decisions. 
The manual workers questioned in the 
original inquiry were chosen from what Moser 
and Hall called an “ arbitrary selection of 
organizations ’’.[4] Since none of those men- 
tioned by name was an organization of manual 
workers, it is perhaps somewhat surprising that 
the combined general and pilot samples yielded 
as Many as 55 men and women in the survey’s 
bottom two occupational categories of semi- 
skilled and unskilled manual workers. There 
are no manual workers in the trade unions 
listed as amongst the organizations which co- 
operated: they are all composed of non- 
manual workers, namely insurance agents, civil 
servants and local government officers. 
“Members ”’ of the Trades Union Congress also 
took part, but since its only members are the 
affliated unions such as the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, this must mean members 
of the staff of the T.U.C., none of whom are 
manual workers, with the exception of a few 
liftmen and cleaners. Most of the manual 
workers both in the pilot and the general 
samples must presumably have come from 
members of adult education classes and their 
friends. But the few manual workers who 
attend such classes may rather share the atti- 





tudes of the non-manual workers, who form the 
majority of class members,[5] than of manual 
workers in general. The pronounced agree- 
ment in the ranking of occupations between the 
manual workers and the others may therefore 
have been partly due to the way in which the 
manual workers were selected: the very fact 
that they were associated (either as members 
or friends of members) with adult education 
classes, which are themselves predominantly 
‘‘ white collar ’ organizations, may have made 
their views on occupational prestige much more 
similar to the opinions of non-manual than of 
manual workers in general. 

The small research project described here 
was an attempt to find out whether manual 
workers chosen at random from electoral regis- 
ters and the like would give different answers 
from the manual workers associated with the 
Hall-Jones’ organizations. We had no re- 
sources for any substantial study of social 
grading and all that could be done was to add 
some questions on the subject to interviews 
whose primary purpose was to elucidate the 
structure of the kinship system in an East 
London borough. The samples were very 
small and, being chosen for this different pur- 
pose, were far from ideal for a study of social 
grading. The inquiry was local, and the 
respondents may not have been representative 
of manual workers in general. Despite these 
disadvantages, we were encouraged to proceed 
because in one important respect our survey 
was of the kind recommended by Moser and 
Hall: they suggested that further study of the 
subject, in particular of the criteria used by 
tankers, should rely not on written question- 
naires but on personal interviews. [6] 

The informants were made up from 2 sets of 
50 married men. To get the first set a random 
sample of every 36th person was drawn from 
the borough’s electoral register and, from the 
933 people interviewed, a sub-sample of 50 
people of either sex who had 2 or more children 
under 15 was selected for more intensive ques- 
tioning. The rankers were the men, and also 
the husbands of the women, who figured in this 
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sub-sample. There were 7 refusals, leaving 43 
men who answered all the questions on social 
grading. To get the second set, a further 
sample of 50 was drawn from a list of all the 
tenants on an L.C.C. housing estate on the 
Eastern outskirts of London, being people, 
again with 2 or more children under 15, who 
had recently moved from the borough to the 
estate. 47 of them responded at a first inter- 
view in 1953; 42 men were still on the estate 
in 1955, and of these 39 granted a second inter- 
view. The questions on social grading were 
put at the second interview, so that altogether 
there were 82 respondents. Since there were 
no very marked differences between them, the 
results of the two sets of interviews have been 
amalgamated. The only difference worth not- 
ing is that there were more “‘ deviants ”’ (see 
below for definition) on the housing estate. 

The distribution of occupational classes in 
our sample, as compared with the East London 
borough, Great Britain and the two Hall-Jones 
samples, is shown in Table I. The classifica- 
tion is the Registrar-General’s. 
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in writing in the Hall-Jones inquiry,[7] saying 
that our interest was in social class and what 
made for class differences, that occupation was 
one of the things that determined a person’s 
class, and that we wanted to know in what 
order, as to their social standing, the informant 
would grade the occupations in our list. We 
then presented the alphabetic list of occupa- 
tions[8] to the informants. The informants 
were, as in the original study, asked to start by 
classifying the occupations into five main 
classes, lettered A, B, C, D, E, and then to 
arrange the occupations in descending numer- 
ical order within each of these classes, tieing 
those they considered to be on the same social 
level. After the form had been completed we 
asked additional questions about the criteria 
informants had in mind in ranking specific 
occupations in the way they had. 


COMPARISON OF GRADINGS 


The rankings have been analysed by the 
same methods as those used in the original 
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It is not possible to find out from the pub- 
lished report the proportion of manual workers 
in the Hall-Jones samples since skilled manual 
and ‘“‘routine’”’ non-manual workers were 
included together in two of their occupational 
categories. But it is clear that manual work- 
ers, and particularly the less skilled manual 
workers, are much more largely represented in 
our sample. In respect of age, our sample, 
consisting as it does of fathers with young chil- 
dren, contained fewer very young and fewer 
very old people than did the Hall-Jones 
sample. We explained the purpose of the 
questions, verbally, on the same lines as given 


study. Results are compared in Table II. In 
the Hall-Jones list occupations are ranked 
according to the median rankings of various 
groups into which the whole sample was divided 
for purposes of analysis. Since final rankings 
are the arithmetic mean of the group median 
rankings, they are not whole numbers, as they 
are in the East London list. Manual workers 
in the two bottom categories of the Hall- 
Jones general sample are excluded from the 
groups whose judgments are shown here, as 
they were from the original published report, 
but their views were stated to be in close 
conformity. 
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TaBLe II 


COMPARATIVE SocraL GRADING OF OCCUPATIONS IN THE Two INQUIRIES 
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In the order of the median rankings there is 
a good deal of similarity between the 2 sets of 
results.[9] The Medical Officer of Health is at 
the top of both lists.[r0] Immediately below 
is a group of professional occupations which are 
in more or less the same order in both lists. 
But the middle and lower ranges of the list 
show some considerable differences. In gen- 
eral, the East London rankers have elevated 
the more skilled manual jobs and depressed the 
non-manual occupations. Agricultural labour- 
er, bricklayer, carpenter, coal miner, dock 
labourer, farmer, fitter and policeman are all 
higher in the scale. Chef, civil servant, com- 
mercial traveller, insurance agent, newsagent 
and tobacconist, routine clerk and shop assist- 
ants are all appreciably lower. In so far as the 
inquiries are comparable, despite the difference 
in time, it would seem there is a tendency for 
manual workers to grade manual jobs more 
highly than they are graded by the non-manual 
workers who predominated in the Hall-Jones 


study. Although it was too slight to disturb 
the conclusion that members of the “ general 
public’ did not differ much in their ‘“ judg- 
ment of social class ’’, such a tendency was also 
noticed in the original report.[11] 

A much more striking difference between the 
two sets of results is in the range of variability 
of the rankings. Hall and Jones remarked that 
“‘ there appeared to be a tendency for the judg- 
ment about the social class of selected occupa- 
tions to become more variable and, to that 
extent, less reliable as we descended the occupa- 
tional scale among those whose opinion was 
canvassed ’’, There was, in other words, less 
agreement amongst manual workers. The 
East London study more than confirms this 
finding. In the Hall-Jones inquiry the average 
difference between the upper and lower quar- 
tiles was about 3} for all groups, and just over 
4 for the two lowest occupational classes. In 
the East London study the average quartile 
difference (shown in detail in Table II) was, at 
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8-8, more than twice as great. This difference 
is so substantial that the informants cannot be 
regarded as being agreed in their judgments. 

Another measure of consensus is the extent 
of agreement about the allocation of occupa- 
tions to a specific one of the five initial grades, 
A, B,C, Dand E. In the Hall-Jones inquiry, 
for about half the occupations at least 60 per 
cent of the rankers were agreed on the initial 
grade ;[12] in the East London survey such a 
degree of consensus—that is, 60 per cent of the 
rankers agreeing—was reached for only 5 out 
of the 30 occupations. 


SUBDIVISION OF THE RANKERS 


The East London informants ranged from 
those with views very like the general opinion 
of the Hall-Jones sample to others whom, in the 
course of the interviewing, we came to think of 
as ‘‘ upside-downers ’’. These were the people 
who generally put non-manual jobs such as 
company director and chartered accountant 
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towards the bottom and manual jobs, such as 
agricultural labourer, coal miner, and brick- 
layer, towards the top of the scale How were 
we to distinguish these ‘‘ deviants ” from the 
others for purposes of analysis? We wanted 
a group large enough for separate analysis 
and identified by the extent of deviation from 
the Hall-Jones ranking. The expedient we 
adopted was to calculate each informant’s 
deviation and then to place it graphically on a 
scale from 0 to 450. We calculated each per- 
son’s deviation by adding the differences be- 
tween the order of ranking of each occupation 
in the ranker’s own list and in the Hall-Jones 
ranking. Thus a person who put M.O.H. last 
and road sweeper first, but otherwise followed 
the Hall-Jones order precisely, would have a 
deviation of 58-6. We found that, when the 
scale was set out, there was a break in it around 
225, with clusters of informants (totalling 22) 
having deviations greater than this and other 
clusters less. We decided therefore to treat as 
deviants the 22 informants with deviations 
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above 225 ; 22 was a large enough group for our 
purpose and the gap in the scale at this point 
seemed to give some justification to what would 
otherwise have been a completely arbitrary 
decision. The ratings of the deviants are com- 
pared in Table III with the 60 respondents 
whom we shall style “ normal ’”’. 

Here is part of the explanation for the dif- 
ference between the results for the Hall-Jones 
rankers and those for the East London sample 
as a whole. The rankings by what we have 
called the deviants are so far from the Hall- 
Jones model, and the range of variability so 
great (the average quartile difference is 8-9), 
that the results for our total sample must 
obviously have been influenced considerably. 
But all of the differences between the results of 
the Hall-Jones inquiry and our own cannot be 
explained in this way. As one would expect, 
the rankings of the normal group are closer to 
the Hall-Jones model than are the rankings of 
the East London sample as a whole,[13] but the 
average quartile difference for the normal 
group, at 6-6, is still significantly higher than 
those of the Hall-Jones samples. Further- 
more, even the normal group shows striking 
differences, in its final ranking, from that of the 
Hall-Jones rankers. Skilled manual occupa- 
tions—coal miner, fitter, carpenter and brick- 
layer—are still judged to be higher than the 
non-manual commercial traveller, insurance 
agent, clerk and newsagent. The normal 
group amongst these East London manual 
workers, in contrast with the Hall-Jones 
respondents, also put both agricultural labourer 
and dock labourer above the shop assistant. 
Thus, though they more or less agreed with the 
Hall-Jones rankings of occupations at the top 
and bottom of the scale, they disagreed about 
the relative standing of the middle range of 
occupations—and disagreed particularly about 
the standing of skilled manual occupations as 
against that of routine non-manual. It is 
clear, therefore, that even if we excluded the 
extreme group of “ upside-downers ’’, whom 
we discuss below, the final rankings of the East 
London sample would still not concur with 
those of the Hall-Jones inquiry. We do not, 
however, know how far the differences repre- 
sent different ‘‘ models’ of the occupational 
structure and how far they result from gener- 
ally recognized changes in the prestige of skilled 
manual as against non-manual occupations in 
the period between the two inquiries. 


CRITERIA OF RANKING 


One of the purposes of the interview was to 
explore informants’ attitudes to their task and 
to occupational prestige generally. After the 


“was what good the people do. 
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forms had been completed, we asked the in- 
formants why they had graded the occupations 
in the way they had and where they would place 
their own jobs. We decided, after examining 
the reports in detail, that the answers could be 
classified into one or other of 5 groups accord- 
ing to the main criterion stressed. Allocation 
of those who mentioned more than one criterion 
and of some of the less articulate informants to 
one group rather than another was arbitrary, 
but, despite this, we consider that this fivefold 
classification does reasonable justice to the 
variety of opinions expressed. 

The meaning given to the 5 criteria is illus- 
trated in the words of some fairly typical 
respondents. 


1. Ability. ‘‘My idea was to put them 
according to the ability needed. If you’ve got 
ability you'll get on well, In my job a man 
with a bit of brain and commonsense could pick 
it up in a few moments ; another man wouldn’t 
learn it in a lifetime.” 

“To my mind it’s a question of how much 
intelligence you have. I’d measure them more 
or less intellectually.” 

2. Education. ‘‘ Education is what counts. 
If I was an educated man I would know how to 
speak and everything, and I dare say I wouldn’t 
have the sort of job I’ve got.” 

3. Remuneration. ‘“‘ I think it’s money today 
—that’s the important thing today.” 

“I’m going by the money—which would 
bring their standard of living in line.” 

4. Social milieu. ‘I’ve put the business 
manager at the top because the social standing 
of the business manager’s very high, and I put 
the Minister alongside him because these old 
parsons have got a high social standing— 
they’re alright anywhere they go.” 

5. Social contribution. ‘‘ The general idea 
What they put 
into the country. The Medical Officer of 
Health is putting the most into the country 
and I don’t suppose he’s getting all that 
money.” 

“‘ Those I’ve put at the top—they’re actually 
working. They’re doing something essential.” 


The answers of our informants, classified 
ing to these 5 criteria, are set out in 
Table IV. This table indicates, in effect, the 
meaning given to the key term, “‘ social stand- 
ing”’, by our informants. The deviants are 
shown separately from the normal group. 
Most of those in the normal group employed 
the kind of criteria that one imagines were 
employed by the bulk of Hall-Jones respond- 
ents. They were thinking primarily of the 
ability, education and skill which people 
required for particular jobs. 
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Most of the deviants, on the other hand, 
judged according to the social contribution 
made by the various occupations. The reason 
for their being ‘‘ upside-downers ”’ was not that 
they made their judgments haphazardly; on 
the contrary, they seemed to have made their 
choices according to a principle which they 
were able, on the whole, to formulate more 
readily than those whose views were nearer to 
the Hall-Jones scale. Their principle was the 
value of the job to society, its usefulness,[14] 
its importance, and in this light they rated 
manual occupations higher in the main than 
non-manual. As one man said: “ I’ve put all 
people who do physical labour at the top. 
They’re absolutely essential.” The manner in 
which they applied their criterion to particular 
jobs can be illustrated from their remarks. 

Agricultural labourer came out top in the 
deviants’ classification (see Table III) because 
his job of food production was thought to be of 
first importance to the country. ‘“ Agricul- 
tural labourer,’’ said one man, “ up at the top 
—you can’t do without grub.” Farmer and 
tractor driver were highly placed for the same 
reason. Likewise the Medical Officer of 
Health—" He’s essential for health. Without 
that man you’ve got no foundation to build 
on.” Likewise the coal miner—‘ without coal, 
industry stops”’. Likewise the bricklayer— 
** You’ve got to have food and after that you’ve 
got to have houses. That’s why I put the 
farms and the builders at the top.” 

Non-manual occupations—what one man 
referred to as the “ old collar and tie jobs ’’— 
were on the whole placed low because they were 
considered to be of less value to society. Here 
are some remarks on particular jobs. 

Clerk : “ In our factory half the workers are 
clerks. They’re doing the government’s work 
—PAYE and all that caper.” 

“‘ Anybody can push a pen along.” 

Chartered Accountant: ‘‘He does more 
fiddling than anything.” 

Business Manager : ‘‘ They’re not doing any- 
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thing. They get their money for walking 
around.” 

Company Director: ‘‘ There have to be 
Guv’nors, but I can’t see there’s any use in 
these people who act as directors on fifty com- 
panies or so. He goes right down at the 
bottom.” 

“I put company directors and all those at 
the bottom. Usually people are nominated to 
these positions. There might be a thousand 
people working foracompany. No-one of that 
lot would become a company director. Actual 
people who form the company never get the 
chance of becoming company director. They 
come from outside and then they get a fat 
cheque for attending once a month.” 

Insurance Agent: “‘ Now we've got the 
family health lark, from the cradle to the grave, 
you know, we don’t need him.” 

Civil Servant: ‘‘ I could find other ways of 
using My money.” 

The group amongst our informants whom we 
have described as “ deviants ’’ adopted with 
one exception this criterion of usefulness, and 
ranked occupations accordingly. Those in the 
normal group applied in the main other criteria 
and came to different decisions. Can we say 
anything about the characteristics which dif- 
ferentiate one group from the other? The 
deviants were, by and large, drawn from the 
manual workers in the sample, and to a slightly 
larger extent from the unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers than from the skilled. This is 
shown by Table V. The occupations of the 
informants are categorized according to the 
Registrar-General’s Classification,[15] and the 
manual are divided from the non-manual | 
workers contained in the Registrar-General’s 
Class III. 


TABLE V 


RELATION OF OCCUPATIONAL CLASS OF 
RANKERS TO THEIR JUDGMENTS 





Normal 





Non-manual (R.G. I, IIand III)|° 10 
Skilled Manual (R.G. III) _ . 30 
Semi-skilled and Unskilled man- 

ual (R.G. IV and V) . .j| 20 
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With one exception, the deviants were man- 
ual workers. They also assigned high ratings 
to manual workers. They therefore on the 
whole assigned high ratings to themselves, 
higher than did manual workers in the normal 
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group. This is shown by Table VI which 
records the distribution of the initial grades to 
which people assigned themselves. 


TABLE VI 
SELF-GRADING OF RANKERS 





Initial Grade Deviant 








Total 











Naturally, few of the people in our sample 
happened to have jobs identical with those in 
the Hall-Jones list. One way in which the 
deviants managed to accord themselves high 
standing and maintain their self-respect was to 
associate their jobs with the occupations in the 
list to which they had given high ratings on the 
grounds of their usefulness. Here are a few 
examples of the process at work. A butcher 
said: ‘‘ Well, it’s to do with the farmer and the 
land, so I think I’ll put it in A along with the 
agricultural labourer, the farmer and the trac- 
tor driver. It’s all to do with food, you see. 
If the farmer didn’t grow the animals, we 
wouldn’t have a job and it wouldn’t be any 
good people breeding animals unless we were 
there to kill them and turn them into meat.” 
Incidentally, his son, who was at a grammar 
school, scoffed at his father afterwards and 
said, “‘ You ought to go down in E.” 

A thermometer-maker did the same. ‘ Our 
job, making thermometers, is very important. 
They’re used for every trade, hospitals and 
everything. Health is really the most import- 
ant thing. My job is linked up with the 
doctors.” 

A bookbinder, one who has a high regard for 
the Minister, said: ‘‘ I’ve put my own job well 
up. It’s bookbinder and we bind Bibles. It’s 
to do with religion and that’s important.” 

A postman put his own job on a level with 
the policeman and commented: ‘ Postmen 
do a lot of hard work for the public. The 
public doesn’t realize what we do for them. I 
was speaking just the other day to a fellow- 
postman who was an ex-mayor of Hackney. 
That’s the sort of person you meet in the Post 
Office.”’ 

A dustman had no doubts about his status in 
his own eyes. “‘I’d put dustman right at the 
top alongside the Medical Officer of Health. 
He helps to keep health and that’s essential.” 
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PoLiITICS AND THE DEVIANTS 


Many of the deviants revealed that their 
opinions about occupational prestige were 
closely related to their opinions about poli- 
tics.[16] 

“Does that mean the Guv’nor. If it does 
then he’s got to go in the top rank. You've 
got to have a Guv’nor or there wouldn’t be any 
jobs for the other people to do. I’m not all 
that Communistic that I think you can do 
without Guv’nors. Of course if I was Com- 
munistic, I suppose I’d put people like that 
right down at the bottom.” 

He then proceeded to put company directors, 
at any rate, right down at the bottom. An- 
other informant, a charge hand in a tailoring 
factory, stated : 

“‘ Of course politics are bound to come into 
this. The answers which you give will depend 
on what your politics are to a certain extent. 
For instance if you don’t think much of the 
people like business managers and company 
directors and that, you’ll put them pretty low 
down.” 

This association between occupational grad- 
ing and political attitudes is no more than one 
would expect.[17] In the British labour move- 
ment both Marxists who hold to the labour 
theory of value and the predominant non- 
Marxists who stress the “‘ dignity of labour ”’ 
have united to assert that manual work is, if 
not superior, certainly not inferior to any 
other. When the Labour Party in its 1918 
constitution pledged itself “‘ to secure for the 
workers by hand or by brain the full fruits of 
their industry ”, the workers by brain did not 
come first, and even though it may well be 
much less distinctive than in the past, the 
labour movement still has a separate ideology 
of itsown. The classic doctrine that first shall 
be last, and the last first, still holds sway. 
Unless one appreciates its influence it is impos- 
sible to understand the continuous pressure 
from manual workers for redistribution of 
money and power. If everyone recognized the 
Hall-Jones ordering of status, putting business 
managers above road sweepers, the right of the 
business manager to more power and more 
money than the road sweeper would not be 
open to challenge. But in so far as manual 
workers deny the superiority of the business 
manager, they also deny his right (and affirm 
their own) to higher reward. 

The deviants still adhere to the ideology of 
the labour movement, an ideology whose exist- 
ence may give rise to much more disagreement 
about occupational prestige in Britain than in 
the United States. The influence which this 
ideology has upon occupational grading (and 
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indeed upon educational aspirations, political 
behaviour and industrial relations) would be 
worth exploring fully in any future investiga- 
tion. 

To do this effectively it would be necessary 
to put at least two different questions to the 
informants. Hall and Jones asked a single 
question, one which was not free from am- 
biguity,[18] and since we wanted our results to 
be comparable with theirs we asked the same 
single question. In future inquiries it would 
be as well to ask people not only for their view 
of the general opinion about the standing of 
jobs but also for their own personal opinion. 
The first question would be designed to dis- 
cover what is the general prestige scale, the 
second to discover the views of people about 
what it should be. This could be done by ask- 
ing the two questions either of the same people 
at different stages of an interview or of matched 
samples of different people, on the lines recom- 
mended by Moser and Hall.{[19} Such an 
inquiry would reveal the extent to which 
people regard non-manual work as superior to 
manual, and show how far their views about 
what should be, colour their views about 
what is. 


SUMMARY 


(1) The Hall-Jones inquiry found a high 
degree of consensus on the grading of occupa- 
tions. By contrast, this East London inquiry 
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finds a considerable measure of dissensus 
amongst the manual workers in its sample. 

(2) The East London respondents are divided 
into two groups. The ordering of occupations 
even by those in the normal group is not the 
same as the Hall-Jones classification. 

(3) The deviants grade occupations accord- 
ing to their “‘ social contribution ’’, that is to 
say, according to their usefulness to society. 
Manual workers are on the whole ranked above 
non-manual. 

(4) The deviants are influenced by their 
political attitudes. In so far as they refuse to 
recognize the superiority of ‘“‘ workers by 
brain” over “ workers by hand ’’, their views 
belong to the distinctive ideology of the labour 
movement. 

In conclusion, we would stress the limita- 
tions of this inquiry. It was on a very small 
scale, and a much larger sample is plainly 
required. It was made in East London, and 
the residents in it may not be at all representa- 
tive of manual workers in general. The valid- 
ity of the findings can only be tested by a full- 
scale inquiry. A full-scale inquiry into the 
views of a cross-section of the population, using 
verbal interviews and generally proceeding on 
the lines recommended by Moser and Hall, and 
Davies, could reveal the measure of dissensus 
—consensus on the status of occupations, and, 
beyond that, lay the foundations for a study of 
an important aspect of political ideology in 
contemporary Britain. 


NOTES 


1. The authors are greatly indebted to Mr. Philip Barbour who undertook the statistical 
tabulations incorporated in this paper, and to Mr. C. A. Moser and Professor Richard M. Titmuss, 
who gave valuable advice on a number of points. 


2. J. Hall and D. Caradog Jones, ‘‘ Social Grading of Occupations ’’, Brit. J. Sociol., 1950, 


I, No. 1, p. 51. 


3. C. A. Moser and J. R. Hall, ‘‘ The Social Grading of Occupations ’’, p. 50, being Chapter 2 
of Social Mobility in Britain, ed. D. V. Glass, London, 1954. 

4. C. A. Moser and J. R. Hall, op. cit., p. 37. 

5. The percentage of ‘‘ manual workers”’ amongst Workers’ Educational Association 
students during 1953-4, the last year for which figures are available, was 16-9 (Annual Report, 


1954, W.E.A., Table 3, pp. 80-1). 


6. C. A. Moser and J. R. Hall, op. cit., p. 47. A. F. Davies had also suggested that it might 
be useful to collect “‘ subjective reports’ from informants on their ranking task, and that it 


would be easier to evaluate past studies if this had been done. 


such “ subjective reports”’. 
III, No. 2, p. 144. 


We were in a position to collect 


A. F. Davies, “ Prestige of Occupations ’”’, Brit. J. Sociol., 1952, 


7. The exact form of words was set out in J. Hall and D. Caradog Jones, op. cit., p. 51. 
8. Exactly the same description of occupations was used as in the Hall-Jones list (op. cit., 
p. 52) except that by an error “ coal hewer ” was, on our form, rendered as “coal miner”. In 


any further inquiry it would be as well to substitute some new titles, for instance ‘‘ primary 
school teacher ” for “‘ elementary school teacher (assistant) ’ and “ lorry driver” for “‘ carter” 
since these two occupations more or less disappeared several years ago. ‘‘ Business manager 
(10-99 hands) ’’ has a somewhat archaic flavour, especially to those who are themselves “ hands ” 
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and “‘ Civil Servant (executive grade) ’’ is liable to be misleading to people who do not know 
the peculiar nomenclature of the British civil service. A recent American report was misled, 
presumably by the “ executive grade’’, into classing these fairly humble civil servants along 
with a head of department in State government in the U.S.A. although just above a Japanese 
priest in a Buddhist temple who was regarded as equal to a Nonconformist minister! A. Inkeles 
and P. H. Rossie, ‘“‘ National Comparisons of Occupational Prestige ’’, Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 
. 336. 

: = To apply one test, the rank correlation coefficient is -go. 

10. The high ranking of the medical profession does seem to be something common, not only 
to different occupational groups, but even between countries. Inthe U.S.A. Physician (although 
not of course the same as M.O.H.) ranks just below a U.S. Supreme Court Justice, equal to a 
State Governor, and above a Cabinet Minister. National Opinion Research Centre, “‘ Jobs 
and Occupations: a Popular Evaluation” in Class, Status and Power, ed. R. Bendix and S. M. 
Lipset, London, 1954, p. 41I. 

11. J. Hall and D. Caradog Jones, op. cit., p. 42. See also C. A. Moser and J. R. Hall, 
op. cit., p. 41. 

12. C. A. Moser and J. R. Hall, op. cit., p. 39. 

13. The rank correlation coefficient of the rankings of the normal group with the Hall- 
Jones rankings is -93, compared with -90 for the East London sample as a whole. For the 
deviants it is — +073. 

14. A previous investigation showed that Modern School-boys of manual worker origin 
employed this criterion when grading jobs. ‘‘ There was a tendency for the Modern School- 
boys to refer more frequently to the usefulness of the job (e.g. the bricklayer (miner) is important 
because people need houses (coal) ) and for the Grammar School-boy to stress the power and 
responsibility which an occupation commands.”” H.T. Himmelweit, A. H. Halsey, A. N. Oppen- 
heim, ‘‘ The Views of Adolescents on some Aspects of the Social Class Structure ’’, Brit. J. Sociol., 
1952, III, No. 2, p. 160. 

15. Classification of Occupations, 1950, General Register Office, H.M.S.O., 1951. The 
informant’s occupation could not be categorized according to the Hall-Jones standard as their 
classification of jobs other than the 30 has not been published. 

16. They were in effect adopting the “‘ power model” of class (employed by people who 
strongly identify themselves with the working class) which is distinguished from other models 
in a stimulating article by Elizabeth Bott. ‘‘ The Concept of Class as a Reference Group ’’, 
Hum. Rel., 1954, VII, No. 3, pp. 259-85. 

17. It would be interesting to relate studies of voting behaviour and social grading. What 
one would expect is that voters of our deviant type would be Labour voters. The answers to 
a simple question about the standing of a few jobs, like company director, chartered accountant, 
bricklayer and dock labourer, might provide the evidence for predicting the votes at an election 
of some of the people who were doubtful before. 

18. The rankers were asked to grade occupations according to their social standing, but 
it was not made fully clear in the main survey (as distinct from the preliminary inquiry into the 
views of prominent people) whether they were to go by their own personal opinions or whether 
they were to follow what they believed the general opinion to be. Cf. p. 50 and p. 51 of J. Hall 
and D. Caradog Jones, op. cit. 

19. C. A. Moser and J. R. Hall, op. cit., p. 48. 
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Sociay status and social structure have been 
studied from many different points of view. 
Disputes between the supporters of different 
forms of analysis arise occasionally from dis- 
agreements about the nature of the human 
behaviour observed, but perhaps more often 
from disagreements about the conceptual 
framework and language appropriate for des- 
cribing this behaviour. Such disputes cannot 
be settled without prior agreement about the 
purpose for which the behaviour is to be des- 
cribed ; an appropriate language cannot be 
found until it is known what it is to be appro- 
priate for. Sociological studies of whole com- 
munities can seldom have any narrowly defined 
purpose,[1] and they thus provide ample scope 
for disputes about social status and social 
structure—disputes that may arise from the 
different, and often concealed, ideological 
involvements of the students concerned.[2] 
It may therefore be worth discussing the 
social structure of a community that was 
studied for limited purposes, and to note the 
different analyses of this structure (the differ- 
ent languages for describing it) that were 
appropriate for different purposes. 


Tue Stupy 


The research from which this material is 
drawn will be reported at greater length else- 
where. Briefly, it was a study of social admin- 
istration, dealing with the social services of a 
small Canadian town. The aims, achieve- 
ments and clientéle of each service were des- 
cribed. A study was made of the resources 
available to each, the regulations determining 
and limiting its work, and the decisions made 
about the service at various levels within the 
community. Thus each service reflects the 
behaviour of those directing it, working for it, 
using it, subscribing to it, and referring others 
to it. Finally some general conclusions were 





drawn about the character and development 
of social services in such a town. 

Field work for the study was done by three 
people who lived in the town for three months. 
They examined the records and case papers of 
social services, interviewed board members and 
workers in these services, read such local his- 
torical material as was available, interviewed 
a representative sample of 200 households in 
the town, and participated as far as possible in 
the life of the community. 


THe Town 


The town of Brockville, Ontario, has a popu- 
lation of about 14,000, and stands on the St. 
Lawrence, on the main roads and railways 
between Toronto and Montreal. It is predom- 
inantly Protestant, the great majority of its 
people are of British stock, and nearly all of 
them speak English. It is a shopping centre 
for those living within a radius of some twenty 
miles, and it has a varied range of industries 
with no dominant employer among them— 
electric cables, telephones, hats, gloves, hosiery 
and dairy products being the main goods pro- 
duced there. Many people are employed on 
the railways and in the tourist trade. Age and 


_sex distributions, wage-rates, mean income per 


head, and housing conditions are all close to the 
provincial averages for towns of this size. 

A hamlet first grew on this site when United 
Empire Loyalists were granted land along the 
river after the American Revolution. It be- 
came a centre of the dairy industry, a market 
town, and a communications link in the coal 
trade. Development slowed down in the 
second half of the last century; then at the 
end of the century big money entered Brock- 
ville in profits from patent medicines manu- 
factured elsewhere. There are still a few 
wealthy rentiers in the town who draw incomes 
from this source. 
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Brockville was Canada’s 2oth city in 1871, 
with a population of 5,000: by 1951 it had 
fallen to 88th place with a population of 12,300. 
Since then several new plants have been set up 
in the district and the town has begun to grow 
much faster. In 1954, the year of this study, 
the local radio station and press were kept busy 
reporting the building of new houses, schools, 
hospital extensions, plants, and highways. 
Schemes were on foot for the improvement of 
harbour facilities, many new recreational clubs 
had been set up, and social agencies were 
considering extensions of their services. 

The usual Canadian statutory services oper- 
ate in the town—the federal and provincial 
allowance schemes, the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission and National Employment 
Service, a municipal welfare department of a 
rudimentary kind, and a public Health Unit. 
There is a Children’s Aid Society which com- 
bines the work of a British municipal Children’s 
Department, the N.S.P.C.C, and an adoption 
society ; there are branches of the Red Cross, 
the Canadian Legion, and a voluntary visiting 
nursing service; there are three service clubs 
(Rotary, Lions and Kiwanis), churches of some 
sixteen denominations, and a large number of 
fraternal orders and other organizations, many 
of which render services to others besides their 
own members. There is a large arena, a police 
athletic association and band for children, and 
many clubs providing recreation of different 
kinds—an operatic society, concert. society, 
film society, curling club, dance club, arts and 
crafts club, and so on. These were the main 
services included in this study; hospitals, 
schools, housing and public utilities were 
excluded or only mentioned briefly. 


SocraAL STRUCTURE 


(1) An attempt was made to trace responsi- 
bility for the planning and administration of 
the town’s social services. Owing to the 
growth of statutory programmes and the in- 
creasingly complex nature of all services, this 
responsibility had fallen largely into the hands 
of provincial and national authorities, and their 
full-time local staff. But ‘‘lay’’ people still 
held considerable power, particularly in volun- 
tary organizations. Even the services admin- 
istered by a paid staff depended to a great 
extent upon the help of those who referred 
clients to them, those who raised money for 
them, those who negotiated with other statu- 
tory and voluntary bodies on their behalf, and 
those whose high social status assured public 
recognition for any project they decided to 
support. What generalizations could be made 
about these powerful people, and the sources of 
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their power? A historical approach had to be 
adopted in answering such questions since dif- 
ferent groups had been dominant at different 
stages of the town’s history. 

Three types of leader came to light, each 
drawing power from different sources. These 
may be crudely summarized. In the early days 
the community’s leaders were those who owned 
land, and water power ; they were patrons and 
protagonists in every recorded project and dis- 
pute. By the end of the nineteenth century 
control had passed to a few families distin- 


. guished by very large incomes. The relation 


between their wealth and their leadership was 
emphasized by the fact that their incomes were 
drawn from industries in other towns and in 
foreign countries ; they did not employ many 
people in Brockville.. The present leaders are 
mostly of a third type: they consist of man- 
agers, executives, professional workers, and the 
wives of such people. Very few of them grew 
up in the town, Their rise to power is due to 
developments in industry, commerce, and the 
professions. The great majority of Brockville 
people are now employed by large corporations 
with headquarters in other towns; these cor- 
porations select executives in virtue of their 
training and their records of service, thus 
bringing into the town a large group of immi- 
grants. Meanwhile the community has also 
gained increasing numbers of doctors, teachers, 
nurses, lawyers, social workers, and others 
trained for the professions. These, too, come 
from other centres, and many of them are likely 
to move on again before long. Even in the 
retail trade, where it is still possible for people 
to work their way up from the bottom, a local 
boy generally gains promotion to executive 
positions through a transfer to some other 
town—for a manager is not without honour 
save in his own country. 

The dominance of this third set of leaders 
rests on several things. Welfare services and 
other social institutions are growing too costly 
and too complex to be controlled by a small 
clique, nor would the present community 
accept such control. Thus, for instance, most 
of the money raised from voluntary sources now 
comes in small sums from many people, 
through house-to-house campaigns, flag-days, 
stage shows, street fairs, lotteries and other 
devices, No voluntary agency can rely on a 
few families or corporations to provide a large 
share of its income ; each therefore has to turn 
to people who are prepared to organize money- 
raising projects, to those with flexible working- 
hours, to those skilled in committee procedures 
and in the handling of money, and to those 
whose position in the community enables them 
to bring many others out to work on such 
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projects. Thus when a list was made of thirty- 
five people holding “‘ key positions ’’[3] in two 
or more social agencies, it was found that bank 
managers and politicians were, in relation to 
their numbers, the most heavily represented 
occupational groups in the community. 

The Red Cross campaign in the year of this 
study was directed by two men, each the local 
leader of one of the two major political parties. 
Business and industry were canvassed under 
the leadership of men prominent in the town’s 
commercial and industrial affairs. The money 
raised on the night of the house-to-house can- 
vass was brought to the town’s largest hotel and 
handed across a counter supervised by the 
town’s chief bank-managers who had brought 
their tellers, ledgers and accounting machines 
with them. The managers of the local radio 
station, the local press and the arena also played 
an important part in the campaign. All these 
men were in positions that enabled them to 
provide special services and to call on the help 
of many others in the community. 

In a smaller town executive and professional 
people would not form so important a group ; 
in a larger one their status and power would be 
complicated and weakened by sub-divisions 
built up round different industries, different 
interests and different geographical areas, and 
there would be other groups to balance them 
—a university community, a labour movement 
represented by a trades council, and a large 
body of municipal servants and social workers 
assuming many of the responsibilities now 
borne by private citizens. Brockville’s local 
government is split among half a dozen separ- 
ate boards and commissions which perform 
minimum duties, leaving the service clubs, the 
Chamber of Commerce and other bodies to take 
the lead in developing services which might in 
other communities be considered a public 
responsibility.[4] 

New sources of power will develop as these 
conditions change; there is evidence that 
people at middle-ranking and lower levels of 
the town’s older industries are already begin- 
ning to gain power through their positions in 
the town’s growing industrial labour forte. 

The three types of leader that characterize 
different stages of the town’s history did not 
succeed each other at clearly defined intervals ; 
instances of the second type, and even a few 
relics of the first, are still to be found. Each 
type was drawn principally from different 
groups of families, but a few families main- 
tained their status under different regimes, and 
one appears to have lasted the course through 
all three. 

(2) Further analyses of social structure were 
designed to rank all members of the community 


according to familiar measures of socio-econ- 
omic status. Categories of this kind were 
required for the purpose of comparing the needs 
of different sections of the community, and the 
services provided to meet them. Thus it was 
shown that those most likely to suffer from 
interruption of work through sickness—those 
with the lowest incomes, the least secure jobs 
and the fewest skills—were those who also had 
the least adequate coverage under medical 
insurance schemes of various kinds. In such 
analyses there was no evidence that members 
of any one category formed, or recognized 
themselves as members of, a social class with 
common interests. The categories were based 
upon variables—income, education, and so on 
—not upon attributes ; and the dividing lines 
between them were fixed to provide clear 
definitions, and groups of a size appropriate for 
statistical computation. 

Similar categories were devised for the com- 
parison of opinions given in house-to-house 
interviews. Thus it was found that, when 
compared with people of higher socio-economic 
status, those of lower status placed greater 
stress on the material and practical help offered 
by social services, and were often ignorant or 
unconcerned about the “ preventive ’”’, case- 
work and counselling functions of these ser- 
vices. In this case categories were devised to 
suit the convenience of a researcher who wished 
to test the hypothesis that the aims of certain 
services wetfe closer to those of their directors, 
staff and major subscribers than those of their 
clients. There was evidence that the extreme 
categories were distinguished from each other 
by different opinions on many subjects, but no 
reason to suggest that each category formed a 
distinct social class. 

(3) An attempt was made to identify classes 
of people with common interests and values, 
common patterns of association, consumption 
and leisure-time occupation. If such classes 
could be identified, an understanding of their 
structure might help to explain the develop- 
ment of social services, and the parts played 
by members of different classes as directors, 
workers, subscribers, and clients in these ser- 
vices. Such classes might be of a kind that 
could be ranked in order of prestige, they might 
be distinct classes with no rank order, or they 
might be a combination of both. 

It was clear that the extremes of the social 
scale were widely recognized in Brockville. 
People occasionally talked about “‘ leading 
members of the community”, and (with a 
smile) “ the aristocracy’. They mentioned a 
handful of individuals by name when these 
individuals’ opinions or actions were discussed : 
** Judge ——— took the lead in. . .””, Senator 
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—— was unwilling to. . .”’, Mrs. —— always 
supported ...” and so on. By contrast, 
others’ opinions’ or actions were attributed to 
groups or to no one in particular: ‘‘ the Lions 
Club is a noisy crowd . . .’’, “ there was strong 
support in the Chamber of Commerce for. . .”, 
“many people were suspicious of ...”. 
Those who were noisy, enthusiastic or sus- 
picious were too numerous or too undistin- 
guished to be mentioned by name. People in 
managerial and professional occupations re- 
ferred frequently to the poorest members of the 
community as ‘“ the under-privileged’’, and 
many referred to one particular street in terms 
suggesting that those who lived on it were of a 
particularly inferior status. 

A few people described the whole community 
in terms of ranked strata. They based these 
strata partly on occupation, partly on differ- 
ences in income and the sources of income. A 
home address might be important too: there 
was a “ millionaires row” (still occasionally 
termed “ pill alley”’ owing to the products 
from which the millions had originally been 
drawn), one section of the town was considered 
to be the preserve of the “‘ smart set ’’, a certain 
street was said to be a “ red-light district ’’, 
another area was said to be largely inhabited 
by railwaymen and workers in other long- 
established industries, and yet another was 
thought to contain respected people of moder- 
ate means—many of them retired or widowed. 
Different industries carried different prestige— 
there was always a waiting list for jobs in 
Brockville’s largest plant, for instance—and 
membership of specific clubs, fraternal orders 
and other associations was also given as an 
indication of status. From these accounts it 
was possible to set about abstracting a model 
of social structure. 

This model threw some light on patterns of 
association. It was found, for instance, that 
the composition of certain voluntary com- 
mittees and church groups, and the distribution 
of men among different ranks in the town’s two 
Masonic lodges was in part determined by social 
prestige that could be predicted from such a 
model. 

But the model threw little light upon the 
administration of the main social services. 
Those taking the leading parts in these services 
were mostly drawn from the higher ranks of the 
community. But why should these particular 
individuals have been chosen from the many 
available? How could the exceptions be 
explained—the few leaders drawn from lower 
ranks? What lay behind the conflicts that 
arose among the leaders, and how were groups 
formed to engage in such conflicts ? Language 
developed for the analysis of social stratifica- 
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tion was of little value for the discussion of such 
questions. 

Moreover the account gained of Brockville’s 
social strata was mainly drawn from four mem- 
bers of the community: the wife of a senior 
corporation executive, a wage-earner in a 
chemical plant (a man who had previously 
managed his own chemist’s shop), and two 
social workers. All four had university 
degrees, three of them had studied some sociol- 
ogy, and two of these had three degrees each. 
None of them was born or educated in the com- 
munity, two had spent less than two years there 
(one of these had arrived recently from another 
country), and another left the town shortly 
before the study began. In short, all of them 
resembled the visiting social researcher. Two 
of them had taken an active part in “ leftish ’”’ 
political parties—they were unhappy about 
injustices in the social system, and thus prone 
to emphasize its inequalities and its ladder-like 
character. Moreover, all of them were of fairly 
high social rank, but only one could be des- 
cribed as coming from the top level or near it ; 
the others were drawn from strata often con- 
sidered to be most keenly conscious of social 
status. They spoke as well-trained observers, 
not as participants. 

Other members of the community seldom 
spoke in terms of social ranks except when 
referring to the extreme levels. This reticence 
about social status is sometimes attributed to 
the fact that in such communities people are 
expected to climb, but must not be seen doing 
it; they thus find it difficult to recognize or 
discuss the real nature of social status. Yet 
these people were not reticent about other 
forms of social distinction—distinctions which 
could not be described in terms of social strata. 

(4) Many different types of social distinction 
were found. There was that between those 
who grew up in Brockville (the “‘ local boys ’’), 
the outsiders who had come to stay (doctors 
and bankers for instance), and the outsiders 
who would not stay (chemical engineers, public 
health nurses and trained social workers for 
instance). This distinction ran from top to 
bottom of the socio-economic scale. A worker 
from the Children’s Aid Society called upon a 
woman to make an investigation on behalf of 
the court in which her children were due to be 
charged with various offences. This woman 
lived in a squalid and poverty-stricken home, 
but she placed great weight upon the United 
Empire Loyalist traditions of her family and 
the many generations of her forebears who had 
lived in Brockville, scarcely leaving the town 
except for service in the armed forces or the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. An elderly 
gentleman at the other end of the income scale 
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said, ‘‘ I don’t belong to these parts you know 
—I only came to Brockville in 1902.” Another 
man summed up the issue: ‘‘ I grew up here 
but I went away for twenty years, so I’ve lost 
my amateur standing.’”’ The distinction be- 
tween those with “‘ amateur standing” and 
those without it was mentioned many times in 
discussions of church affairs, recreation, 
politics, welfare work and other matters. 

Another kind of division distinguished those 
with modest, frugal and sober habits from those 
with a less restrained way of life. Two men 
might have similar jobs, incomes, homes and 
cars, yet be separated by a great social gulf— 
one describing the other as “‘ a drinking man ”’, 
** a swearing man ’’ and a member of the “ fast 
set ’’, and he in his turn being described as a 
*‘ narrow kill-joy ’’ or as “ having a streak of 
Primitive Methodism in him”. These dis- 
tinctions were in part a reflection of the differ- 
ence between local people who had grown up 
with the pioneer’s respect for hard work, tem- 
perate ways and the careful management of 
property, and outsiders who brought with them 
the traditions of the big city. Sometimes they 
reflected differences between religious denom- 
inations. 

Members of the major denominations dif- 
fered little in age, income, education or occupa- 
tion, but each denomination and each church 
within it had somewhat different traditions. 
The Roman Catholics had a hospital, a school, 
a fraternal order and other organizations of 
their own, and they were felt by many to be a 
distinctive group. They in turn were apt to 
treat others with the caution that is typical of 
a minority—the same caution that is found in 
Protestant communities in Quebec, for instance. 
Differences between other denominations were 
less obvious, but by no means negligible in their 
effect upon the public life of the town. 

Ethnic distinctions did not play a large part 
in a community in which eighty-five per cent 
of the people were of British stock and eighty- 
nine per cent were born in Canada. Seven per 
cent were of French origin, and Dutch immi- 
grants formed the only other ethnic minority 
of any size. The Dutch were growing rdpidly 
in numbers. They often had large families, 
and many had to work very hard to gain a foot- 
hold, particularly during their first year in 
Canada when they were not entitled to unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. But they were 
a close-knit community with strong family ties ; 
it was normal for all members of the family to 
pool their earnings and to retain only a little 
pocket money for themselves. The results 
could be seen in the prosperous farms they had 
built and the phenomenal sums they raised for 
church buildings. They quickly learned the 


Canadian language and ways, but they were not 
always welcomed by those who had to compete 
with them in the labour market. 

Brockville people were once sharply divided 
in their politics. While these allegiances stil] 
have some importance they have lost most of 
their bitterness. In provincial elections the 
local riding has been safely Conservative, 
returning this Party’s candidates in every elec- 
tion except for the Liberal victory of 1934. In 
federal elections Conservatives were returned 
every time from 1904 to 1935, and Liberals and 
Progressive Conservatives have won alternately 
in the four elections since then. There must 
have been many who voted Conservative in 
provincial elections and Liberal in feder-* <lec- 
tions. The Co-operative Commonwea’ ‘ed- 
eration, which has more distinctive 1s, 
nominated no candidate in these elections aiter 
1948. A few candidates fought under its 
banner in municipal elections, but it was not a 
powerful force in the town. Brockville people 
discussed their politics in terms of perso i 
allegiances rather than ideological differences. 

This does not exhaust the list of social dis- 
tinctions to be found in the community, but 
it is sufficient to show their complexity. Such 
an analysis cannot be reconciled with any 
account of social stratification [5] because its 
categories cannot be ranked in terms of pres- 
tige, they are not mutually exclusive, and they 
have no simple predictive value. It provides 
a useful set of adjectives to apply to an indi- 
vidual or group ; which of these adjectives will 
prove relevant on any specific occasion depends 
on the context involved, for each situation 
evokes different alignments and different 
leaders. 

Thus a man considering appeals for help from 
people in poverty might think like a successful 
pioneer, his judgment weighted with respect 
for the sober, hard-working citizen who has a 
keen sense of duty and a good war record. If 
the same man had dealings with the Dutch his 
attitude to them would depend to a great extent 
upon whether he was a wage-earner competing 
with these industrious and frugal workers, or 
an employer seeking the best labour at the low- 
est price. An appeal to set up a local branch 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association will 
be supported by “‘ outsiders’ who miss the 
recreational facilities of the big cities they come 
from, and opposed by natives and others who 
are endeavouring to maintain existing recrea- 
tional associations that might be threatened by 
such a development. An attempt fo transfer 
responsibility for juvenile court work from the 
Magistrate’s Court to the County Court will 
arouse conflicts based partly upon political 
allegiances, for the Magistrate is appointed on 
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the recommendation of the (Conservative) pro- 
vincial government, and the County Court 
Judge on the recommendation of the (Liberal) 
federal government. 

To make any analysis of the distribution of 
power within this community—any analysis 
designed to provide more than the barest gen- 
eralizations—it was necessary to abandon the 
assumption that individuals could be divided 
like a pack of cards into suits of different status, 
each with its own royal family. The history of 
the town had first to be studied ; then particu- 
lar institutions and situations had to be exam- 
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ined in order to identify the groupings and 
loyalties relevant to them. If the community 
was like a pack of cards, it was a pack repeat- 
edly re-shuffled and dealt out into fresh hands ; 
trumps were continually changing, and aces 
ranked high in one game, low in the next. 

In this community it was found that words 
like “‘ status ”’ and “‘ power ”’ were misleading 
without a clear statement of their context. 
Studies of social structure perhaps offer most 
conclusive results when carried out within the 
shelter of a limited context provided by limited 
research aims. 


NOTES 


1. Thus the Lynds open their first report on Middletown by saying: ‘‘ The aim of the 
investigation recorded in the following pages was to study synchronously the interwoven trends 
that are the life of a small American city ’’—Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd, Middletown, 


‘Constable, 1929, p. 3. 


authors are unaware of the difficulties they present. 


It is not suggested here that such studies are not valuable, or that their 


The Lynds themselves draw attention to 


these difficulties, criticizing ‘‘ the type of research that throws its net too broadly, as does the 
general ‘survey’”. Middletown in Transition, Constable, 1937, p. ix. 
z. See Seymour M. Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, ‘‘ Social Status and Social Structure : 


A Re-examination of Data and Interpretations ’’. 


Brit. J. Sociol., II, 1951, pp. 150 and 230. 


3. “‘ Key positions ’’ were those of chairman, treasurer, secretary or standing committee 


chairman. 


4. Thus the Rotary Club set up a free dental service for school children whose parents 
could not afford to pay for treatment; the Lions Club provides free cod-liver oil for school 
children (with no means test) ; the Kiwanis Club provides playgrounds and equipment in public 


parks. 


5. Accounts of social stratification are here assumed to deal with “‘ the differential ranking 
of the human individuals who compose a given social system and their treatment as superior 


and inferior relative to one another in certain socially important respects ’’. 


Talcott Parsons, 


“An Analytical Approach to the Theory of Social Stratification ’’, Amer. J. Sociol., Vol. XLV, 


No. 6, May 1940, p. 841. 


British Sociological Association 


1957 CONFERENCE. 


The Association’s next biennial conference has been 


arranged to take place during the weekend March 22nd-24th, 1957, at Queen 
Elizabeth College, Campden Hill Road, London, W.8. 

The topic will be Sociology in Retrospect and Prospect. 
Plenary sessions will be devoted to three main themes : 


(t) Sociological Theory ; 
(2) Social Investigation ; .and 
(3) Sociology and Social Policy. 


Small groups will be devoted to a detailed review of recent and con- 
temporary work in special fields: (a2) Education ; (6) Social Work ; (c) Race 


Relations and (d) Criminology. 


Names*of speakers will be announced later. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


The Association’s 1957 Annual General Meeting 


will be held on Saturday, March 23rd, 1957, at 5 p.m., also at Queen Elizabeth 


College, London. 
AA 
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British Political Parties. R. T. McKenzie. 
Wm. Heinemann Ltd., 1955. Pp. 623. 3os. 


Tue Labour Party is an oligarchy parading in 
the trappings. of democracy, the Conservative 
Party an oligarchy parading in the trappings 
of oligarchy: this is the central conclusion of 
Dr. McKenzie’s large and authoritative volume. 

This debunking of the Labour Party has 
come as a shock to some of its more active 
members. It has inspired them and armed 
them for yet another campaign to subordinate 
the trade union and parliamentary elements to 
the constituency parties ; as witness Tribune, 
and the rebel pamphlet Though Cowards Flinch. 

This reaction surprises me considerably. 
McKenzie’s thesis is by no means new. “In 
practice the Parliamentary Labour Party con- 
trols the party organization. . The Party 
is only sovereign during the period of dissolu- 
tion between two Parliaments.... The 
Party organization becomes an auxiliary of the 
parliamentary party and its principal task lies 
in putting material delivered by the latter to 
propaganda uses, supplying material for use in 
the Parliamentary fight, continual propaganda 
work in the backward areas, and the prepara- 
tion and financing of the next General Election. 

The Labour Party is still a mere voting 
machine.” These lines do not come from 
McKenzie but from Egon Wertheimer’s Por- 
trait of the Labour Party published in. 1929. 
Identical views can be found at pp. 139 and 163 
of Dean McHenry’s Labour Party in transition 
published in 1938. 

The superior, indeed superlative quality of 
McKenzie’s book does not derive from his con- 
clusions but from the way he has reached these. 
Where his predecessors took a snapshot, he uses 
the microscope. The body of this work, from 
page 21 to page 574, is a meticulous, full and 
accurate account of the parties’ structure: the 
history and role, for each party respectively, 
of the Leader, the Parliamentary Party, the 





National Party and the Head Office. Nothing 
like this has been attempted since Ostrogorski ; 
and it has been most worthily accomplished. 

It is this wealth of clearly marshalled fact, 
argument, and proof that gives the book its 
peculiar and unique value to the student of 
British parties. One may say truly of it what 
Sainte Beuve said in a famous review of Thiers’ 
Consulate and Empire. ‘‘ The method is such 
that by the detail of its proofs and by the nature 
and abundance of the documents, the reader is 
enabled to form an opinion which may on cer- 
tain points differ from the historian’s own and 
contradict or at least qualify it. In one word 
—material so ample, taken from such primary 
sources, and expressed so lucidly and unpre- 
tentiously is, in an historian of contemporary 
affairs the rarest as well as the surest guarantee 
of impartiality.” 

In other words one outstanding merit of the 
book is that it itself provides the material by 
which it may be criticized. 

Now some criticisms may legitimately be 
made. I consider it unfortunate, for instance, 
that McKenzie allowed himself to be seduced 
into taking Michel’s Iron Law of Oligarchy 
seriously. In the thirties one member of the 
Left downed another by calling him a Trotsky- 
ist: today you would have to call him an 
“ oligarch’. Reduce this oligarchy business 
to its simplest and what does one find? That, 
as old man Mallock wrote (in his Limits of Pure 
Democracy), “‘ Every man (is) an oligarch, 
whatever his rank, who intentionally influences 
the vote of another man.” McKenzie’s work 
can stand on its own. It doesn’t need to be 
hung on a peg (like Michel’s). And, particu- 
larly, when the peg isn’t really there at all. 

The sub-title of McKenzie’s book is: ‘ The 
distribution of power with the Conservative 
and Labour parties.”” What the book actually 
describes is the relationship between the mass 
party, the Parliamentary party, and the 
Leader: which is not the same thing at all, 
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though to be quite fair it is the indispensable 
preliminary. It seems to me that the acid test 
of ‘‘ the distribution of power ”’ is ‘‘ who makes 
policy and how”. This book only provides 
part of the answer. There are some most 
important gaps. One would have to know 
considerably more about the structure of the 
Parliamentary parties for one thing: what are 
the back bench groups, how are they organized, 
what is their relationship to the Whips’ Office 
and the Front-bench, what is the role of their 
Secretariat and how does this connect with 
party headquarters? Also one would wish to 
know more about the role of the back room 
boys in the Research Departments: who are 
they ? How far have they an originating role ? 
What is their influence in the making of party 
manifestos and in briefing the Party when in 
Opposition ? And from what sources do these 
Research Departments themselves derive their 
ideas and information ? It is clear that they 
are in touch with interest groups of all kinds ; 
how is this intercourse organized ? Who are 
these interest groups ? Why do some acquire 
a privileged position relatively to others ? (All 
this, incidentally, shows how hard it is to write 
on the “ distribution of power ’’ without taking 
account of party ideology and policy—which 
is what McKenzie tries todo.) It also suggests 
that perhaps the only way to arrive at an esti- 
mate of ‘‘ who gets what when and how ”’ in the 
party would be to add to this book’s admirable 
studies of the various party leaders, another 
section consisting of case studies in the adop- 
tion of particular policies. For the Conserva- 
tive Party a good example might be the 
adoption of protection between 1923 and 1933: 
for the Labour Party, the German re-armament 
issue. If this were done, the rather unfor- 
tunate and indeed misleading conclusion that 
“two great monolithic structures now face each 
other and conduct furious arguments about the 
comparatively minor issues that separate 
them ” would have been sensibly modified. 

Nothing of this detracts from the import- 
ance, the originality, or the enduring quality of 
McKenzie’s book. In effect what I am saying 
is that the study of our parties is not yet com- 
plete, and that I invite him, so well qualified 
as he has shown himself to be, to write the 
sequel which will conclude the matter. 

S. E. Finer. 


The Dynamics of Bureaucracy. A study of 
interpersonal relations in two government 
agencies. Peter M. Blau. London: Cam- 
bridge University Press for the University of 
Chicago Press, 1955. 37s. 6d. 

At Chicago, following the retirement of Burgess 

and Ogburn and the death of Louis Wirth, a 
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new department of sociology is growing up. 
Peter Blau came there recently from Columbia 
and in this book he takes the thinking of Robert 
Merton on social structures and of Conrad 
Arensberg on industrial bureaucracies a stage 
further. He does not attempt to make any 
grandiose pronouncements but simply to report 
on a systematic investigation of the way in 
which interpersonal relations are affected by, 
and in turn affect, operations in two specific 
government offices in the United States. One 
is a state employment agency for the clothing 
industry and the other a Federal agency con- 
cerned to see that employers understand and 
apply some of the New Deal legislation. This 
agency could enforce compliance if necessary. 
In a third part the problems of bureaucratic 
structures are discussed briefly. In all three 
sections attention focuses upon the interaction 
of the executive grades, not on the process of 
administrative deliberation. It is an import- 


ant book with much new material and deserves 
to be read by administrators as well as sociolo- 


The state employment officials interviewed 
workers looking for jobs, rang up clothing 
employers to discover if they still had vacan- 
cies, and sent the clients along to the prospect- 
ive employer. The study begins soon after a 
department chief had introduced a new system 
of statistical checks to measure the perform- 
ance of the interviewers. As a consequence of 
this, jobs filled rose from 55 to 67 per cent of 
the possible total. Blau shows how this im- 
provement in office technique introduced com- 
petition between officials, a social liability since 
the interviews tended to hold up information 
about openings instead of placing it in a 
common pool as formerly, so that they could 
reserve the jobs for the people they were 
interviewing. In spite of the reduction in 
co-operation placements improved because the 
check eliminated a latent colour bar, for a 
placement counted as a placement whatever the 
colour of the client. In this way statistical 
records achieved a bigger stride forward 
towards one goal of the agency, impartiality, 
than did anti-discrimination rules. Relations 
between interviewers and the supervisor also 
improved for the burden of criticizing perform- 
ance and assessing personnel for promotion 
— from the supervisor to the statistical 


i. ‘the Federal agency interviewers were 
highly trained law enforcement officers, each 
responsible for preparing a case paper about a 
particular firm. This process involved an 
audit of the books and an interview with the 
employer and usually took two full working 
days at least. Difficult or unco-operative 
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cases might take months. Each case went to 
a supervisor for review ; this high official could 
ask for the opinion of a legal advice section 
before he decided upon action. The accuracy 
of official decisions could be tested in a court 
of law and was of crucial importance to the 
government. 

From the standpoint of the agent there were 
two checks on his work, its legal validity and 
its effectiveness in making the employer comply 
with the laws of the country. Agents often 
reacted to these challenges by refusing to make 
decisions in difficult cases and so a body of 
rules had grown up requiring them to go to the 
supervisor for help and only to approach the 
legal advice department through him. Since 
the agent’s career prospects depended on keep- 
ing the good opinion of the supervisor the 
confession of mistakes and of inabilities to 
reach a conclusion was difficult for him. 

Blocked in other directions agents consulted 
each other, although this was expressly for- 
bidden by the rules, since all were bound to 
secrecy on their individual clients. In these 
peer group exchanges some agents gave better 
advice than others and some gave advice more 
freely than others and so an informal hierarchy 
grew up within the office. This departure from 
the rule book helped the work and the super- 
visor tolerated it. Some of its effectiveness 
came from the fact that social cohesion within 
the office enabled the agents to remain detached 
in face of the employers they had to investigate. 
Offers of bribes, for instance, were supposed to 
be reported instantly but they rarely were 
since socially secure agents could use the offer 
as a weapon against the employer to secure 
compliance with the law. 

In the concluding section Blau develops this 
thesis. Social insecurity breeds rigidity and 
resistance to change, as he illustrates by show- 
ing that the isolated and the less competent civil 
servants, afraid of what the superior thought 
of them, overconformed to the regulations. 
Changes in practices and the redefining of the 
objectives of the organization came from the 
socially secure. Merton considered that adher- 
ence to the rules, a necessary condition for 
attaining the stated objectives of an organiza- 
tion, may easily become rigidity, a state of 
affairs whereby adherence to the rules becomes 
an end in itself. Robert Michels put forward 
a similar proposition from his study of German 
trade unions and political parties. In opposi- 
tion to this stand Blau holds that such rigidity 
cannot be considered a necessary feature of 
bureaucratic systems and that, given social 
cohesion, a bureaucratic organization can 
encourage the emergence of new objectives as 
the old ones lose significance. This is an 
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interesting divergence of opinion in a debate 
which may be said to have begun when Elton 
Mayo re-discovered the importance of the 
primary group in the factory. 

The book over and above its specific studies, 
makes a strong case for looking again at the 
operations of bureaucracy and testing some of 
the hypotheses advanced by Weber and others. 
Its methods could be applied with advantage 
to similar organizations in this country and | 
hope someone will feel impelled to repeat the 
study here. The tentative correlations be- 
tween equality of status, social cohesion and 
efficiency in an office are worth re-testing. 

Although the style is none too graceful this 
is less of a drawback to the reader than the 
* printing’, which does no credit to the 
Chicago University Press. The monograph 
has, however, important things to say about 
the working of public and private bureaucracies 
in our society and should be read by all 
seriously interested in sociology and social 
administration. 

Joun Mocey. 


Conservatism in America. Clinton Rossiter. 
Wm. Heinemann Ltd. Pp. 340. a2zs. 


PROFESSOR Rossiter has set out to survey the 
Conservative tradition and Conservatism in 
America, and to relate this material to the 
problems of building a Conservative theory and 
a Conservative Programme for American 
Democracy ; and it is clear that he is not happy 
in his work. This unhappiness stems from a 
fervent belief that the Americans are a conser- 
vative people (who now have a great deal to 
conserve), and the simultaneous recognition 
that, if pressed, they would declare that what- 
ever the objective assessment of their conser- 
vative attitude records, they are just Ameri- 
cans and loyal political descendants of Locke, 
Jefferson, Carnegie, and other liberals. If a 
conservative is one who values tradition, the 
political tradition of the U.S. is, traditionally, 
liberal and stands in classic opposition to the 
teachings of the great Conservatives. 

There is no King, no aristocracy, no estab- 
lished Church, no great landed interest with the 
remnants of feudal attitudes, no longer any 
great political or diplomatic dynasties, no 
learned orders, and the lawyers are mixed in 
with, and often indistinguishable from, the 
politicians and the business men. Professor 
Rossiter is concerned to point out the difference 
between conservatives with a small c and Con- 
servatives with a capital C. The distinction 
is particularly important in America. Evi- 
dence of small c conservatism abounds— 
patriotism, love of American traditions, and 
absolute acceptance of the Constitution of the 
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U.S. Capital C Conservatism is more difficult 
to discover, apply, and adapt to present con- 
ditions, for with the exception of John Adams 
(long since dead), Calhoun (a brilliant, unlove- 
able, and ruthless reactionary who backed the 
wrong side) and Henry Adams (who realized 
his own ineffectiveness at a very early age) it is 
difficult to find American Conservatives who 
have represented—quite apart from influencing 
—any substantial part of the main stream of 
American intellectual life. (Professor Mills’ 
“ Power Elite ’’, a conscious corporate-military 
conservatism of some importance, are not 
considered by Professor Rossiter.) 

Conscious pre-meditated Conservatism sug- 
gests the citizen-thinker who broods over 
Burke and has a taste for Oakeschotterei but 
the American conservative is not too moved by 
parliamentary rhetoric and a little too practi- 
cally minded for the purely academic theorist. 

The problem in its American context is to 
discover those items of American invention or 
American achievement which deserve to be 
revered and which can be transmitted to man- 
kind as genuine and unique American products. 
So much in American life can be attributed to 
non-American sources or to things like the 
geographical position of America which Ameri- 
cans did not create, that one is driven back to 
phenomena like the apparent absence of class 
distinctions, or mass production—neither of 
which ought to appeal to Conservatives—or to 
the Constitution, which does appeal, but which 
is quite unexportable. When one asks the 
question, ‘‘ What is it that America has (which 
is worth having) that no other nation has (or 
has been able to achieve) ’’, the answer ‘‘ Sixty 
million bathtubs ’”’ (p. 223) Professor Rossiter 
finds to be an inadequate foundation for a 
Conservative tradition. ; 

In political life the Conservative ought to 
eschew rigid ideology and set policies, and 
develop administration in accordance with the 
continually changing hazards of national and 
international existence, aiming always in the 
very general direction of the good of the com- 
munity and taking advantage of the accidents 
of personality and circumstance to make some 
progress. Franklin Roosevelt was, as many 
now recognize, the greatest Conservative cap- 
tain of them all, but the American conservative 
finds difficulty in agreeing to this. 

The great Conservative thinkers have no 
appeal for the American conservative. But 
conservative Americans ought to have some 
constant source of succour and Professor Ros- 
siter sets out to mix and recommend one. 
Take substantial portions of the patriotic John 
Adams, add similar quantities of the less deep 
thinking Washington, put in extracts of the 
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conservative juices of Locke and Abraham 
Lincoln (being careful to throw away the liberal 
parts), a drop of Senator Taft, and serve under 
the label ‘‘ A Public Service for the Good of the 
Community ’’ to men of moderate wealth, good 
education, and liberal, patriotic character; a 
well balanced beverage which will begin to 
compete with Scotch, Bourbon, and Coca Cola. 
For Professor Rossiter is a practical and clear- 
sighted man. If it is possible to manufacture 
an American Conservatism he has sorted out 
and displayed the materials most expertly. 
Unfortunately all the best materials are in the 
ideological ownership of liberals or Europeans : 
and what America lacks at the present moment 
is someone who can substantiate a moral right 
to possession by the sheer enthusiasm, sincerity, 
and conviction of his arguments in the public 
forum. 
R. H. PEAR, 


Parteien in der Bundes-Republik : Studien zur 
Entwicklung der Deutschen Parteien bis zur 
Bundestagswahl 1953. Institut fuer Polit- 
ische Wissenschaften. Einleitung von Sig- 
mund Neumann, Beitraege Max Gustav 
Lange (FDP), Gerhard Schulz (CDU), Klaus 
Schuetz (SPD), Arnold Bauer (BP), Rudolf 
Holzgraeber (DP) und Martin Virchow 
(GB/BHE). Ring Verlag, Stuttgart und 
Duesseldorf, 1955. DM 28. 


Tuis volume leads one to hope that a sanely 
balanced discipline of empirical political re- 
search which is more than just a hand-maiden 
to serve the requirements of legal theorists and 
“‘ Soziologen ”’, may yet establish itself in Ger- 
many. Initiated under the exacting super- 
vision of A. R. L. Gurland, it is composed of 
lengthy independent monographs by Lange and 
five younger scholars, which give an inclusive 
and often detailed picture of the development 
of the most important German post-war parties 
(the KP and the extreme-right parties are 
reserved for a later volume on “ totalitarian- 
ism”’). The authors stress the collation of 
factual information on organization, policies 
and structure, and largely forego the tempta- 
tion to gloss over obvious gaps with plausible 
but unsupported generalizations. 

The studies are the well-organized results of 
the most inclusive and thorough study of 
printed sources—mainly newspaper accounts, 
parliamentary reports and party publications 
—yet attempted in this field. Mainly they 
represent a conscientious job of scratching the 
surface, and a vast one it is. Happily the 
authors realize their materials’ limitation, and 
spare us accounts of just which (still-) prevail- 
ing theories it seems to support or deny. 
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Lange, in a concluding chapter, refuses to draw 
* definite conclusions or to classify according to 
“‘type’’. Weber’s classifications are con- 
sidered inapplicable, Michel’s rule of oligarchy 
is treated with distrust and even Sigmund 
Neumann’s concept of an “ Integrations- 
partei” is used only to give the studies a 
superficial frame. 

The individual monographs vary in char- 
acter, the SPD one for instance treating party 
organization, finances and membership with a 
precision which the lack of published material 
makes difficult for the other parties. Thus one 
learns that the Socialists managed to increase 
their dues income despite a membership 
decline of one-third between 1948 and 1953, yet 
still partially rely on unspecified contributions. 
On the other hand there is little discussion of 
the various party wings, no attempt to pene- 
trate the seeming uniformity of party policy 
or an analysis of just what Schumacher’s lead- 
ership did to alter the party’s face. Schuetz 
thus does not attempt to portray the party in 
forms very much different from those in which 
it sees itself. 

Schulz, in treating the CDU, attempts to 
mirror almost all aspects of that party’s com- 
plex growth, placing perhaps excessive em- 
phasis (so claims von der Gablentz, one of the 
CDU’s Protestant founders, in his introduction) 
on its origins in the pre-war Zentrum and on 
the influence on it of Catholic social doctrine. 
He traces the positions assumed by the party 
in the various parliamentary institutions, and 
describes the functions of many minor party 
committees, but does not quite manage to over- 
come the diffuseness of his material. His 
frustration is evidenced most pointedly in the 
chapter in which he tries to describe the CDU’s 
very unclear ‘‘ Weltanschauung”’. 

The most fascinating of the major parties, 
the FDP, is painstakingly portrayed by Lange, 
who well describes the frequent public struggles 
in which its heterogeneous elements have 
engaged, even though his cautiousness prevents 
him from anticipating the degree of “ dis ”’- 
integration which has since come about: One 
feels that lacking reliable information on the 
parties’ inner working, all the authors concen- 
trate somewhat excessively on a description of 
party programmes, whose relation to political 
practice they do not fully bring out. 

What characterizes all.contributions is bal- 
anced evaluation and a wealth of detail and 
documentation. Between them the authors 
cite close to two thousand reference notes, and 
it appears that in view of the vast area covered 
and the difficulties with sources, evident factual 
errors are amazingly few. Reliability is obvi- 
ously the keynote. Sometimes one even feels 
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that thoroughness is carried a bit far, as when 
Lange rebukes a fellow-scholar for saying that 
12°75 per cent of all Bundestag delegates are 
interest group functionaries, when, according 
to the Berlin slide-rules, the correct figure 
should be 12-68 per cent. Still, if precision 
will help win German political scientists 
respectable status in their own academic world, 
let us by all means have more of it! 
ARNOLD J. HEIDENHEIMER. 


The Psychology of Politics. H. J. Eysenck. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1954. Pp. 317. 
255. 

Tuts is a curious book. One is less disturbed 
at its hasty writing and defective organization 
than at its oversimplified mechanization of the 
complex problems of the motivation and 
development of ideologies. It is as if the 
author’s ultimate reality were not men holding 
beliefs but questionnaires. 

As might be predicted from the author's 
orientation, psychoanalytic theory is given 
short shrift. Paradoxically, however, there is 
a scattered use of psychoanalytic terms such 
as “‘ superego ”’ as well as the uncritical use of 
psychoanalytically derived material when it 
appears to support the author’s argument. 

The major method upon which the book 
and its conclusions rest is factor analysis. 
Although undoubtedly useful in certain con- 
texts, factor analysis is, after all, despite its 
technical elaborateness, essentially a corre- 
lational method, a rather heavy-handed low- 
level empiricism, yielding clusters of inter- 
correlated items. Without guidance from a 
fruitful theory and set of concepts, it is difficult - 
to interpret the clusters and the functional 
relationships within them. Since the final 
clusters reflect strongly the principles implicit 
in the selection and formulation of the original 
universe of items, the entire technique is par- 
ticularly dependent for its value upon its being 
embedded in adequate theory. Such a theory 
is lacking in the present study. Yet the 
mystique of factor analysis, particularly the 
dogma that the clusters are the basic elements 
of psychology, is to be found here in all its 
primitive faith. 

There is, to be sure, some suggestive material 
here. The apparent fact that an individual 
who holds Belief A is also apt to hold Beliefs B, 
C and D,: but not Beliefs E, F and G, that a 
radical in one sphere is frequently a radical in 
others—these are stimulating findings which 
suggest underlying unifying influences. Crea- 
tive theorizing and research is required here. 
For these, however, the calculating machine is 
no substitute. 

But it is the interpretation of data that the 
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reviewer finds most defective. To take an 
example: the scheme of analysis requires that 
Communists and Fascists be fitted into the 
same cell of one of the little diagrams by their 
being alike in personality. Although the 
actual data cited (after Coulter) clearly show a 
sharp difference between Communists and 
Fascists on the California ‘‘ Fascism’’ Scale (pp. 
152-3), Eysenck speaks of them as being almost 
identical on this scale (p. 149). This has the 
unfortunate effect of rendering the reader 
cautious about accepting some of the other 
results, where the data and operations are not, 
as they are to an extent in this case, visible. 

The reader will also be disturbed by another 
instance, in which, on the basis of a moderate 
correlation between Eysenck’s so-called tough- 
mindedness scale and the much more sophisti- 
cated California ‘‘ Fascism ’’ Scale, the latter 
is laid to rest in the little tough-mindedness 
bed. ’ 

The book concludes with a chapter called 
“A Theory of Political Action ’’, which rests 
heavily upon the notion that people are born 
either little introverts or little extroverts. 
Although there is insufficient space for details, 
one implication of the theory may be cited : 
if you are born an extreme extrovert, you can 
only grow up to be a Communist or a Fascist : 
if an extreme introvert, you must end up as a 
moderate Socialist or Liberal. 

Analysis of this kind does not contribute to 
our understanding of political behaviour. 
There is certainly a need for a psychology of 
politics, exploring political motivation, per- 
ception and cognition, conceptually autonom- 
ous from sociology and history but yet enriched 
by their insights. Such an attempt has yet 
to be made. 

Mavrice L. FARBER. 


The Administration of Health Insurance in 
Canada. Malcolm G. Taylor. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Toronto, 1956. Pp. 270. 40s. 

THERE are now nearly nine million Canadians 
insured to some extent against the costs of 
hospital care and a smaller, but also increasing 
number, insured against some of the costs of 
medical and surgical care. Approximately half 
the population are paying part of their health 
care costs. A large number of agencies, volun- 
tary, commercial, professional and govern- 
mental, have developed an extremely complex 
system. In consequence, there is immense 
variety in the types of policies and plans 
available. 

In this comprehensive and clearly written 
book for administrators, Dr. Taylor examines 
the objectives, achievements and problems of 
these plans; how they are organized, admin- 
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istered and regulated; how they affect the 
interests of patients, doctors and hospitals. To 
the reviewer, it was interesting to learn how 
the administrator has become more and more 
preoccupied with two major problems: how 
to sell medical care to the “ good risks”’ in 
society without injuring medical ethics and 
restricting clinical freedom, and how to control 
or “ police”’ the behaviour which the plans 
themselves influence, determine or distort. 
How do people behave when not more than 
ten dollars may be spent on each hospital 
patient for X-rays or not more than half-an- 
hour may be spent in the operating theatre ? 
RicHarpD M. Titmuss. 


Inquiry into Inquiries. Essays in Social 
Theory. Arthur F. Bentley. Edited with 
an Introduction by Sidney Ratner. The 
Beacon Press, Boston, 1954. Pp. 365. 
$6. 


Tuts is quite an interesting collection of essays 
written over a period of four decades since 
1910, philosophical but not narrowly so, by a 
philosopher obviously engagé in the general 
issues of the social and even the natural 
sciences. Arthur F. Bentley is a Naturalist 
and a very American one, which means roughly 
that while he scorns traditional ditches dug in 
the world by and for university departments 
—such as between logic and psychology or the 
knower and the known—he has at the same 
time a vigorous and indulged sense of the 
diversity of things. The book’s interest for 
English readers will be limited by the fact that 
many of its pieces were provoked by American 
polemics which (rightly or wrongly) were 
ignored or are forgotten here, and by the fact 
that the volume has merely what one might 
call a biographical unity; though it is only 
fair to add that this latter seems to be just 
what the editor envisaged. Bentley’s style 
can best be described as uninhibited—there 
seems indeed no ditch between thought and 
expression. This sometimes leads of forceful, 
original and suggestive ways of putting points, 
but at others to turgidity and difficulties of 
comprehension. 
ERNEST GELLNER. 


The Little Community. Robert Redfield. 
Chicago University Press. Pp. viii + 182. 
30s. 


“ To observe societies as whoies and to recon- 
stitute these wholes is one way to reach incon- 
testable facts.” These are the thoughts of 
Durkheim’s pupil, Mauss, and what is known 
as the holistic approach in anthropological 
theory still merits considerable attention. 
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This might profitably be centred upon deriving 
adequate methods by which this sort of 
investigation can be carried out. Redfield 
seeks to find these methods in this book which 
brings together in a very interesting manner 
eight conceptual frameworks, some of which 
have been useful to and others which might 
prove to be useful to Social Anthropologists. 
Traditionally, one might say, the unit of 
investigation for Social Anthropologists has 
been small relatively isolated tribal commun- 
ities, some of which are part of larger societies. 
An increasing number of studies are now 
focused on small communities not necessarily 
in a tribal setting, but which are a part of so- 
called Western civilization or of a previous 
civilization. It is necessary to ask the ques- 
tion, why are these studies carried out ; for, as 
it is noted in this book, the aim of the study 
affects the nature of the investigation and the 
specific range of human phenomena to be 
studied. He points out that anthropological 
studies seem largely to be oriented towards two 
ends. One aim is to establish a comparative 


science of societies in order to discover general 
uniformities of human behaviour in society ; 
the other is to understand the growth of a 
civilization and the phenomena involved in its 
complex changes by studying small commun- 
ities. Redfield offers the concept of “‘ the little 
community ’’ for delineating a unit of study as 


a useful starting point for another aim, the 
development of a comparative science of 
human wholes. He specifies that the char- 
acteristics of the little community are its dis- 
tinctiveness, smallness, homogeneity, and self- 
sufficiency, all of which may be actually present 
in various degrees (p. 4). 

Redfield’s conception of the holistic approach 
is that which “ begins by looking at groups that 
provide for all of life’s needs for all kinds of 
people needed to keep that way of life going ” 
and he suggests that we seek to use concepts 
that “‘ cover much of what goes on throughout 
all of the human life for everybody in that 
community ”’ (p. 11). Psychological and socio- 
logical concepts contribute generously to the 
development of these “‘ forms of thought ’’, as 
he calls them, and numerous illustrations are 
cited in support of each form of thought. 
Each approach is seen to be more or less valu- 
able according to (1) ‘‘ the degree to which each 
purports to describe all of the community and 
as to the preciseness with which they describe 
it ; (2) the element of reality which they bring 
forward for special notice; (3) the viewpoint 
from which the whole is described; (4) the 
extent to which they consider changes through 
time ; (5) the recognition or failure to recognize 
systems of relationships which lie outside the 
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community and are connected with it ; (6) the 
models which each concept presents to experi- 
ence from some other source than the human 
community ”’ (p. 17). 

In the attempts to establish a comparative 
science of societies the difficulty of comparing 
even two societies which may resemble each 
other in one aspect of the total social system 
and yet differ in other aspects has made it 
necessary to focus on some particular part of 
the whole social system. Redfield points out 
that the ecological and social structure “‘ forms 
of thought ”’ have been most fruitful from this 
point of view and they have survived the most 
rigorous testing. The ‘‘ typical biography ” 
approach describes the characteristic passage 
of individuals through the institutions of a 
community, but a description of this sort alone, 
he notes, would make almost impossible a com- 
parative science. The “little community” 
seen as “‘ a kind of person ”’ and as “‘ an outlook 
on life’? move to the psychological plain, 
focusing on factors most difficult to observe 
and correlate. The “ form of thought ’’ about 
“* a kind of person ”’, he states, “‘ is wide enough 
to include a description of most things that go 
on thereand. .. offers an explanation of how 
some of the principle components come about 
in such a way as to exhibit to the student a 
congruence of parts’ (p. 79). As “‘ an outlook 
on life’, the “little community’ might be 
described in terms of its solution to the ulti- 
mate problems of good and of being, and how 
it conceives of the universe and man’s place in 
it. The advantage of this approach is that “ it 
does not start from any choice of a particular 
segment of cultural life’”’ (p. 95). Moving 
away from the psychological axis are the 
approaches of the “‘ little community ” seen as 
a history, a community within communities, 
and as a combination of opposites. These 
might be helpful in describing the growth and 
change within the “ little community ” and as 
well enable us to take into account factors‘out- 
side of, but nevertheless affecting, the com- 
munity. The framework involving a com- 
bination of opposites calls for a construction of 
complementary concepts forming ideal types 
which are useful because of the orderly schem- 
atic arrangement which they bring to the 
community whose bounds cannot be adequately 
delimited in spatial terms. 

Redfield’s presentation in discussing these 
forms of thought reflects an undogmatic 
attitude in thinking out the possibility of a 
comparative science of human wholes. A 
book which so readily admits its limitations 
and so adequately fulfils its intentions cannot 
elicit much criticism. As a thorough examina- 
tion of possible approaches to “‘ the little com- 
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munity” and as a clarification of important 
concepts, The Little Community is not only 
delightful reading, but is both challenging and 
rewarding. 


GLORIA WRIGHT. 


The Sociology of an English Village: Gosforth. 
W. M. Williams. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 
Pp. x + 246, Index. 25s. 


In all societies, the vast gaps (in the know- 
ledge) that members of one group have about 
other groups are filled with a mass of untested 
beliefs and assumptions, so that the ignorance 
is concealed, and often even sociologists see no 
need for detailed investigations. Multitudin- 
ous histories, novels and surveys have been 
written about English villages; yet in spite 
of studies of the day-to-day social relations in 
rural communities in China, Japan, French 
Canada, India and Ireland, no comparable 
study had been attempted in Britain until very 
recently. Mr. William’s book, which is des- 
cended in the direct line, through Rees’s Life in 
a Welsh Countryside, from Arensberg’s two 
books on Ireland, is the first systematic social 
study of an English village to be published. 

Mr. Williams calls his study sociology, and 
makes use of sociology and social anthropology 
quite liberally, discussing concepts of class, 
reciprocity of services, the differences between 
official morality, popular morality and actual 
practice, and so on. But he does not neglect 
historical evidence, and he feels no need to 
trumpet abroad a grand theory or usher in a 
new era in social science. His book is sensible, 
unpretentious, and written for the most part 
in plain if somewhat undistinguished English. 

Gosforth lies between the Cumberland fells 
and the sea, well south of Whitehaven. Mr. 
Williams chose it largely because of its isola- 
tion, which has enabled the people of Gosforth 
to keep more of their traditional way of life 
than have most English villages. Mr. Wil- 
liams shares, without defending, the common 
assumption that remoteness qualifies a com- 
munity for a study of this kind. 

Making excellent use of historical sources, 
Mr. Williams begins by describing the pattern 
of settlement and land holding, the system of 
farming, and the other occupations. The next 
three chapters describe the family, the life cycle 
of the individual and the kinship system. 
Farmers’ sons, even when adult, are completely 
subordinate to their fathers, though less so now 
than in the past. As in Rees’s Welsh parish, 
no farm can serve both mother-in-law and 
daughter-in-law ; but the inheriting son does 
not therefore have to postpone marriage till his 
mother dies. He may marry if he moves to a 
nearby cottage and returns daily to work with 
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his father. In turn, the ageing parents will 
retire to a cottage, and leave the farm to the 
new mistress. Inheritance rules are not strict, 
but the eldest son is the most likely heir of the 
father’s farm. A complex web of kinship, 
built by generations of co-residence and inter- 
marriage, provides a channel for many and 
frequent social contacts embracing all but the 
recent “‘ offcomers’’. Mr. Williams advances 
evidence that this has been so for many cen- 
turies—plausibly enough—but surprisingly 
thinks that in this, Gosforth “ is unlike much 
of England ’’, and gets its interest in kinship 
from Norse and Celtic ancestors. I would 
rather attribute it to residential stability and 
intermarriage and would expect similar con- 
ditions in most parts of pre-industrial England. 
Mr. Williams talks about kin-groups, without 
explaining in what sense these can be groups 
in a non-unilineal (or “ cognatic,” or “ bi- 
lateral ’’) system. One might argue that Gos- 
forth farmers do in fact think of their kinship 
system on a mildly unilineal model. It is 
interesting that they use “‘ father’s brother ”’ 
(and presumably ‘“‘ mother’s brother ’’) rather 
than “ uncle ’’. 

The chapters on social class, formal and 
informal organizations and neighbours hang 
together. Social class has an appendix to it- 
self. The seven classes of village society at 
first sight struck me as arbitrary, and in any 
case based on different criteria. But the 
appendix, which I would like to have seen 
incorporated in the text, met most of my objec- 
tions. The “ upper upper ”’ occupy an import- 
ant and sure place, and wield much power in 
the village, both officially and unofficially. 
Their position is accepted without challenge 
by all other classes, except perhaps the lowest. 

Including the Parish Council, Mr. Williams 
lists no fewer than 23 “‘ organizations ’’, cover- 
ing the Church, pastimes, sport and educational 
activities. Wrestling he describes aptly as a 
ritual—serious, important and formal, and 
symbolizing relatigns between communities. 
I felt I wanted to know a lot more about the 
various committees and clubs. How are offi- 
cers recruited ? How often do they change ? 
How are decisions reached? How many 
people attend meetings ? How many people 
never go near any of them ?. Nowhere do we 
get much about factions and quarrels in the 
village, yet surely these must exist, and one 
would expect them to appear in these organiza- 
tions. Does the participation of the ‘‘ upper 
upper ’’ in these organizations provide a respon- 
sible leadership which is secure enough to 
ignore criticism, and thus hold the village 
society together? Are less egalitarian com- 
munities less given to factions ? 
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Gosforth forms a clear social unit, and the 
physical boundary seems also a social bound- 
ary. Outsiders are generally enemies—especi- 
ally officials. Mr. Williams’s last topic is 
religion. The Church is accepted as part of the 
order of things, but treated with indifference. 
Mr. Williams suggests this indifference is no 
recent secularism but a permanent heritage. 
He makes clear that in spite of sermons and the 
admonitions by the more recent incumbents, 
who have, unlike some of earlier days, taken 
their duties seriously, there are considerable 
differences between official and popular views 
of religious dogmas and moral ruies. The 
conclusion emphasizes, perhaps over-empha- 
sizes, the differences between Gosforth and the 
rest of England and Wales. But although the 
village looks firmly back to the good old days 
rather than forward to doubling its standard 
of living in twenty years, the march of uniform- 
ity will, Mr. Williams supposes regretfully, 
bring it into line in due course. 

In contrast to some others who have written 
community sketches, Mr. Williams continually 
uses historical sources in a most relevant way. 
On the other hand, he omits the usual chapter 
on method. What he did in his two years in 
the field only emerges incidentally, and this 
sometimes makes it hard to assess the relia- 
bility of his facts. How far did he systematic- 
ally disbelieve his informants ? 

The book is a list of facts about Gosforth, 
well arranged so that one is never left gasping 
for information to be found in a later chapter. 
But if the book is free from pomposity and 
nonsense, it is also free from any attempt to 
show the inter-relations of various village 
activities and beliefs to each other, or to any 
“ social structure ” or ongoing system of social 
relations. But perhaps this is just as well. 
Mr. Williams has accepted certain limitations 
and within them has produced a thoroughly 
competent study in a neglected but highly 
interesting field. 


The Domestic Servant Class in Eighteenth- 
Century England. J. Jean Hecht. Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, London. Pp. 
xii + 240. 25s. 


It is a feature of economies in which the output, 
and consequently the price, of labour is low that 
in them many families can afford to employ 
domestic servants. It is therefore not sur- 
prising to learn that in eighteenth-century 
England such servants constituted one of the 
largest occupational groups; as Clapham 
pointed out, even as late as the 1830s, they 
greatly outnumbered the operatives in the 
expanding cotton industry. But, despite their 
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number, the historical evidence relating to them 
is meagre. Few kept diaries or wrote auto- 
biographies ; the vast majority were employed 
in households for which no records survive ; 
information concerning them has inevitably to 
be drawn mainly from literary sources. For 
the first two-thirds of the eighteenth century, 
these sources are peculiarly rich. It was a 
period in which an expansion in the general 
demand for labour accentuated certain working- 
class characteristics that employers and middle- 
class commentators united to deplore. Wage- 
earners were less industrious than they ought 
to be; they demanded higher wages than they 
deserved ;. to obtain such wages they aban- 
doned one employer for another with indecent 
alacrity ; their wages were spent on drink and 
dress to a degree unsuitable for the lower 
orders of society. Such complaints were made 
of the working-class as a whole, but in the 
literature of lamentation a special section was 
devoted to domestic servants, whose iniquities 
were a matter of first-hand knowledge to a 
large part of the reading public. 

Nearly thirty years ago, Miss Marshall sum- 
marized the contents of that literature in a 
brief article. Professor Hecht has now re- 
surveyed it, and although his conclusions do 
not differ significantly from those of Miss 
Marshall, he has documented and illustrated 
them in much greater detail. The result is a 
highly entertaining account of how domestic 
servants appeared in the eyes of their exasper- 
ated employers ; but it hardly justifies the title 
which Professor Hecht has used. The vast 
majority of servants were women, but his 
evidence relates mainly to men ; most worked 
in small households, but his evidence relates 
mainly to large ; most worked in the provinces, 
but his evidence relates mainly to London ; he 
writes of the eighteenth century as a whole, 
although he has little material for the last 

. Moreover, even his limited 
evidence is not always handled in a manner to 
inspire confidence. To include among domes- 
tic servants such professional men as land 
agents suggests an incomplete understanding of 
the gradations of English society. To write of 
domestic servants as though they were indeed 
a class has a quite unrealistic air. For they 
constituted merely one occupational group 
within a much larger body of wage earners, and 
unless the major characteristics of eighteenth- 
century wage earners are borne in mind, the 
story of the domestic servant loses point. The 
publishers describe this book as an essay in 
social history. But, to be successful, social 
history needs rather more rigorous thought 
than Professor Hecht has given to his subject. 

J. FisHer. 
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Minority Groups : Segregation and Integration. 
Papers presented at the 82nd Annual Forum 
of the National conference of Social Work. 
Columbia University Press (London: Geof- 
frey Cumberlege, 1955), pp. 110. 8s. 


Tuts collection of papers deals with some of the 
ideological and practical issues facing welfare 
workers in the U.S.A. who deal with the per- 
sonal and social problems which arise in the 
process of integrating members of minority 
groups into American society. In his fore- 
word J. R. Hoffer draws attention to the fact 
that the processes of integration apply not only 
to Negro children in the public schools system 
but to immigrants, migratory workers, physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped, delinquents, 
criminals and all persons who have experienced 
a period of segregation from the community at 
large. The papers do not pretend to present 
a theoretical approach to these questions but 
there is much material in them which is not 
without interest to the academic sociologist. 
The paper by D’Arcy McNickle, for example, 
emphasizes the fact that segregation, which is 
often regarded simply as a form of institution- 
alized discrimination, can be voluntarily 


adopted by a minority group such as the Amer- 
ican Indians, as an act of self-preservation. 
The general impression left by the papers is that 
American social welfare workers are more 
sophisticated than their British counterparts 
in their sociological orientation to the problems 
with which they deal. 


A. H. R. 


The Baumanville Community: A Study of 
Family Life of Urban Africans. Institute 
for Social Research, University of Natal, 
Durban, 1955. (Mimeographed.) Pp. 217. 


Tuis is a straightforward social survey of the 
oldest African Family Location in Durban with 
extensive historical demographical and socio- 
logical information concerning family life, 
occupations, education, religion, recreation, 
ethnic group attitudes and social adjustment. 
Although the inhabitants are above average in 
educational and occupational status half the 
population of 800 in 1954 fell below a strin- 
gently calculated primary poverty line. The 
study draws attention to the deterioration in 
behavioural adjustment of the younger genera- 
tion in recent years consequent upon over- 
crowding, broken homes, illicit beer brewing, 
frustrated ambition and anomie. It is a good 


example of the classical type of_ factual 
community study. 
A. H. R. 


Mill and His Early Critics. J. C. Rees. 

University College, Leicester. Pp. 63. 5s. 
Tuts is primarily a survey of the opinions 
of Mill’s contemporaries on his essay “On 
Liberty’ as shown in reviews following its 
publication in 1859 and in comment between 
then and Mill’s death in 1873. Is it true that 
the essay was “a sort of gospel ”’ of the later 
nineteenth century, as Frederic Harrison and 
Morley regarded it, or that ‘‘ the whole intel- 
lectual climate was opposed to Mill’, as 
Michael Packe wrote in his recent biography ? 
Professor Rees establishes the fact that the con- 
temporary criticism was much more generally 
hostile than has hitherto been realized, and that 
it anticipates all the later lines of attack. His 
examination of this is stimulating and there 
can be no doubt that his paper is a distin- 
guished contribution. The study of the his- 
tory of political thought would be enriched if 
the example of this valuable piece of research 
into the contemporary reception of a particular 
work were followed in other cases. 

The third part of this publication is really on 
a different theme—the essay ‘‘ On Social Free- 
dom ” attributed to Mill and published posthu- 
mously. Professor Rees brings convincing 
evidence for his view that Mill could not have 
written it. 

H. R. G. G. 


The World of Odysseus. M.1I. Finley. Chatto 
& Windus. Pp. 191. JZ5s. 


Mr. FINLEy has contributed to this Journal, 
and will be known to our readers assuch. His 
present book is written with simplicity and 
charm and should be of interest to more than 
classical scholars, for he attempts in it to give 
a general picture of an “ archaic ” or “ heroic ” 
society. In doing this he makes considerable 
use of concepts derived from sociology and 
anthropology and constantly deploys the com- 
parative method. The result is, on the whole, 
convincing, though one may feel uncertain that 
the division of status cuts as deep as Mr. Finley 
suggests—perhaps he concentrates too much 
on the typical and too little on the role of 
exceptional personalities. Nor does it seem 
likely that our growing knowledge of Mycen- 
aean scripts will alter his picture, and all other 
pictures, of the Homeric world much more than 
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he suggests, However that may be, sociolo- 
gists concerned with comparative studies 
should not neglect this attractive, simple, and 
stimulating volume. 

D. G. M. 


Population. Dennis H. Wrong. Random 

House, New York. Pp. 128. 95c. 
Bureaucracy in Modern Society. Peter M. 

Blau. New York. Pp. 127. 95¢. 

Social Movement in the United States. C. 

Wendell King. New York. Pp. 127. 9§5c. 
Crime and Society. Gresham M. Sykes. New 

York. Pp. 125. 95c. 

Studies in Sociology appears in a new format— 
rather like that of the British Penguin Books— 
with these four volumes. This new format 
makes for easy reading, but I think the binding 
is probably less permanent than in the first 
eleven studies. 

It is a pity that these litfle books would cost 
the British student about 7s. each, for they are 
all useful introductions to their subjects. Mr. 
Wrong excludes “ statistics of marriage and 
divorce, population forecasts, measures of the 
inter-general replacement of population, gov- 
ernmental population policies, and the relation 
between population and national power ” from 
his introduction to Demography. This still 
leaves him with too much ground for adequate 
coverage, but he is clear, modest where hesita- 
tion is necessary, uses data from all areas of our 
planet, and should interest as well as inform 
undergraduates and general readers. 

Mr. Blau’s Bureaucracy in Modern Society is 
a more manageable subject, but shows equal 
clarity and common sense. He is well aware 
that his theme raises important questions of 
value and, although he does not solve these 
questions, neither does he evade them. This 
is probably the best of the four. 

Messrs. King and Sykes are of rather more 
narrowly American interest—but the British 
reader wanting an account of Christian Science, 
of the Ku Klux Klan, or the Grange, in a brief 
space, will find it in Mr. King’s book in a frame- 
work of sensible generalization. Crime and 
Society is of similar interest, but is theoretically 
less sophisticated than the other volumes. 

D. G. M. 


Philosophische Anthropologie. Menschliche 
Selbstdeutung in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 
Professor Dr. Michael Landmann. Walter 
de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, 1955. Pp. 266. 


THE main tradition of philosophy for the past 
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three centuries has been epistemological. In 
this country it has recently taken a new twist 
by first re-formulating the epistemological 
question linguistically, and then seeing lan- 
guage in the world, not opposed to it. Philo. 
sophical anthropology is an alternative new 
departure, in vogue on the Continent. (Courses - 
in the subject are also held in some universities 
in the Anglo-Saxon world, but they are usually 
called A Hundred Great Books or, in one case, 
Theories and Methods of Sociology.) This sub- 
ject really consists of three related but separ- 
able parts: (a) Certain very general but far 
from trivial propositions about what it is like 
to be a human being. One of these which 
appears to have struck the author is conveyed 
by Nietzche’s description of man as das noch 
nicht festgestellte Tier—the fact that for man 
his own essential nature is not a fixed datum. 
(6) The making explicit of the conceptions of 
man contained in given diffused outlooks—for 
instance in Old Testament religion ; and (c) the 
re-interpretation and assessment of explicit 
philosophies as doctrines of man. Many 
philosophers whose doctrines are not otherwise 
comparable, not even being so to speak within 
the same universe of discourse, become inter- 
estingly comparable when seen in this way. 
Thus philosophical anthropology tries not 
merely to be a mirror to man, but above all a 
mirror to man-with-his-mirror. 

The book under review sets out to do the 
limited task of providing the German reader 
with an introductory textbook to the subject. 
In this comparatively modest aim it succeeds 
with clarity and competence. 

E. G. 


Edward 
Ltd.,- 


The Technique of Psycho-Analysis. 
Glover. Bailliere, Tindall & Cox, 
London, 1955. Pp. x + 404. 35s. 


Tuis is a greatly expanded and revised edition 
of a standard work. It is probable that no 
other book on the technical aspects of analysis 
as a therapy covers so much ground so thor- 
oughly. It might seem that such a work was 
only of interest to clinicians and anyone who is 
concerned with the foundations of Freudian 
psychology and its application both to the 
theoretical and the practical problems of social 
investigation must have mastered, if only to 
disagree with the material that Dr. Glover 
presents with his customary force, clarity and 
dogmatism. 
D. G. M. 
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